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Foreword 


T his book tells at Erst band a Htde-knmvn human story that is a part 
of the larger saga of America. It is a collection of the letters immi- 
grants wrote home about the land of their choice. The period is that of 
American weshvard e.Tpansion in the nmeteeotb century, and the geo- 
graphic spread of the letters is natioDwide. 

The docirments are drawn from Nor\vegian migration to the United 
States, which began in the 1820’s wth the arrival of the Restoration — 
the “hfayflower" of the modem tounigrants from the western half of the 
Scandinavian peninsula. In its major aspects this migration is vividly 
revealed in these contemporary records, but the purpose of the volume 
transcends that story, sig^cant and colorful as it is. 

Translated into English, these fetters illustrate the value of a very 
large body of historical material — the mlhioos of letters that immigrants 
of every nationality \vTOte to friends and relatives in the lands they had 
left They record the experiences, observations, and thou^ts of immi- 
grants who made their way in the New World and shared in the building 
of the nation. The “America letters,’* as they were commonly called in the 
Old World, constitute a composite diary of everyday people at the grass 
roots of American life. Read and studied %vith care, they afford new 
insight into the American past while at the same time they reffect the 
image of America that rvas projected into the minds of Europeans in an 
era when mdlions were crossing the seas and moving west. 

My interest in the potentialities of immigrant letters took its rise many 
years ago when I found and translated into English a little book that was 
published in Nor\ray in 1838. Written in an Illinois settlement in 1837- 
183S, the manuscript of this book— Ole Rynning’s True Account of 
America — was carried down the Mississippi by an immigrant who then 
journeyed back to Norway by way of New Orleans and Liverpool and 
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to eel it puttehed to Orislianl., It was in effect a long 
”a 3=. lelt«,- bn? in the fom. in wind, it reached its readers, .t was 

auto ™*s a weff-edncated young man who rose above temporary 
misfortune in his view o! the prospects of the New World In midwinter 
he bad ventured out from his Illinois setflement on an exploring expedi- 
tion Itom which he returned with both his feet troien and lacerated. In 
a humble cabin he wrote his account 'for the information and help of 
peasant and commoner,** calling his neighbors in to hear and cnticize 
his chapters as he read them aloud. His puriMise, he said, was “to answer 
every question that I myseU raised, to make cleat every point in regard 
to which 1 observed that people were in ignorance, and to refute the 
false reports that came to my ears, partly before my departure from 
Norway and partly after my arrival here.* His answers were given in 
chapters crammed with facts and shrewd observation. Discussing die 
slavery issue twenty-oae years before the Civil War, be remarked that 
“there will in all likelihood eomeeifber a separation between the northern 
and southern states, or else bloody civil disputes.** In Amenca, he said, as 
in Norway, “there are laws, government, and authonties,** but here, he 
added, “everything is designed to maintain the natural freedom and 
equality of men “ 

Ilynning did not live to see his book in print. Before copies could be 
brought back to Illinois, he died, a victim of malaria and typhoid fever, 
and was placed In a hollowed out log and buried in an unmarked grave. 
Meanwhile his book reached a wide audience in his home country and 
influenced the rising stream of emigration This simple but fascinating 
book stirred my interest in the whereabouts and contents of the countless 
letters that must have been sent to Norway and other parts of Europe 
in the nineteenth century. 

The Norse-American Centennial in 1925 added stimulus to this interest 
in the immigrants and their letters, and three years later, in 1928, 1 had 
an opportunity to collect ‘America letters" on a broad scale. As I traveled 
about Noisvay I visited few homes that did not have American connec- 
tions -and I became acquamted with few families that had not pre- 
sersed bundles of letters from the United States. At an international 
Imtoncal congress in Oslo that year. I read a paper enhtled “The 
America Letters The reports of this paper in the press served as a kind 
of introduction when I went on my collecting errand. Local historians 
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gave me assistance in the many towns and valleys I visited, and plans 
were developed to have ori^nals preserved in Norwegian collections 
while I made typewritten or photostatic copies. 

Meanwhile my study of the files of nineteenth-century Norwegian 
newspapers disclosed that through many decades “America letters” had 
been printed almost as soon as they were received. There had obviously 
been an immense amount of public interest in the reports, pro and con, 
which had come from the immigrants, and the letters had contributed 
in major fashion to a national debate on the merits of emigration. I 
therefore set in motion a program to copy the “America letters” that had 
appeared in the newspapers, and at the end of a year, I brought back 
a large collection of transcripts. From this collection many of the letters 
translated in the present volume are drawn, and they should be studied as 
letters read not only by their immediate recipients but by thousands of 
other people reached through the Norwegian press. So great was public 
interest tliat some newspapers gave the “America letters” a most prom- 
inent place over a period of some years. In this volume I have purposely 
drawn heavily upon the newspaper letters, not only for their specific 
contents, but also because they contributed so widely to the national 
image that the people of Norway fonned of the United States. But I have 
also included letters, and particularly series of letters, that were copied 
from original manuscripts. Those familiar svith the extent and richness 
of Norsvegian immigrant letters, both published and unpublished, wUI 
think of interesting and important letters or groups of letters that I have 
left untouched and also of regions unrepresented in this collection. Obvi- 
ously I coidd have brought together masses of letters for a work of many 
volumes. It seemed desirable, bmvever. to limit the selections and in 
many instances to condense lengthy series of letten. I have done this 
svith the belief that the result is representative of the “America letters” 
and with the hope that the total picture svill be filled out by others in 
numerous publications. 

Meanwhile, sc\tnl scholars have collected immigrant letters. Profes- 
sor George M. Stephenson searched for such documents in Sweden the 
year before I went to Nonmy and has illustmted their s-alue and Interest 
as historical source material in his books and articles, including a memor- 
able essay entitled “Wlicn America Was the Land of Canaan.” ‘ Some 

'Gtorge St Stephenson, Amerfca War the Land cf Canaan," in Af/rt- 

nrsota tiitiory, 10 137-200 (Stpiembw 1029). 

vil 
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steps have been taken toward the systesnatic collection o£ immigrant 

letters in vatlons other countries o£ lie OH World, but much remains to 

be done. It is my hope that this book may give stimulus to a movement 
to gather up, preserve, and make available for students of American 
history letters and diaries ol immigtanls from all the countries of the Old 

World. . 

The timeliness of such a movement is suggested by the emergence ot 
the American Museum of rmmigratioa at the Statue of Liberty, for the 
announced purpose of telling “the story of how immigrants came from 
many nations and shared in the budding of the Nation The story can be 
told and illustrated in various ways. I venture the hope that the Museum 
will take an interest in the collecting and historical use of “America 
letters" as contemporary records made by the immigrants themselves as 
they came and shared in the nation’s experience. 

Such “America letters" are documents of the past which invite inter* 
pretation and use by historians. In a sense, they were the voice of 
America -certainly “immigrant America" -in an age antedating radio 
and official State Department programs designed to bring about a better 
undentandisg of American life. Broadcast in letters throu^ many 
decades and from all parts of America, earber voice was the unofficial 

and unheralded, but none the less real, voice of everyday people in 
Ameiica.lt is recorded and to a great extent preserved. The letters which 
make up the record constitute what 1 have called the “literature of the 
unlettered," ’ This literature, Professor William Mulder says, is "hidden" 
-hidden among the grass roots of American life and hidden, too, be- 
cause much of It is written in languages other than English and difficult 
to find. But it is hidden for anolber and more fundamental reason —a 
failure by historians to grasp its value and imphcations An inverted 
provincialism in American scholarship and letters has too often under- 
estimated the importance of our social, cultural, and economic history at 
its everyday levels ; and many historians have devoted their attention to 
immigration merely as a problem at a given time. They have taken 
inadequately into account Its inHuence as a continuing factor in the 
fashioning of American life and civilization. 

If many questions have gone unanswered, the reply is not to be found 
in the parading of immigrant daims to high distinction, in the spirit of 
filiopieUsm Nor is it to be found in writing by nostalgic or defensive 

‘Crotf Tlooti Histoty (Minoespolu, 1947), pp 14-27 
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interpreters of particular immigrant strains in the national total. The 
ans\\'erlies in documents of American history in their full range, critically 
and objectively studied, and in the validity of a fundamental interpreta* 
tion of the character of American civilization. Simple forces — and some- 
times complex forces — at the bases of American life are fundamental to 
an undemanding of that life. Its surface and spectacular manifestations 
may be fascinating and even significant, but they are scarcely funda- 
mental. One road to an understanding of America and its past is folk- 
cultural and grass-roots history, with the use of all the historical sources 
and special techniques that can contribute to its fullness and richness. 

In recent jcars historians have reappraised the theories of Frederick 
Jackson Turner, the leading interpreter of the infiuence of the frontier in 
American life, but almost no attention has been devoted to his own view 
of immigration as a factor in that life. As early as 1SS9 he pointed out that 
the “story of the peopling of America has not yet been written," and 
declared, *\Ve do not understand ourselves." He looked bej’ond the "bone 
and $ine^v" and “manual skill’ of the immigrants, with understanding 
that they "brought with them deeply inrooted customs and ideas" and 
that the American destiny was interwoven ^vith theirs.* A little later, 
pointing to problems in Americas history that invited careful study, he 
declared, *\Ve shall not understand the coolemporary United Slates with- 
out studying immigration historically."* In 1901 be published a series of 
factual essays dealing wth the history of Immigrab'on.* 

Unfortunately Turner ne>-er explored that field of history. The rich 
sources for its culti^tion that scholars ha%'e ne\vly xmco\’ered were 
wholly unknown to fum, but the significance of immigration continued to 
seem important to him in his later years. In 1918, re a ppraising Middle 
Western pioneer democracy, he mewed awy from what the late Edwin 
Mims, Jr., has described as an "emphasis upon c^Ilhlral homogeneity’* 
and bid stress upon ’mutual education,’ a process of "giving and taking.’ 
and the "intermingling parts of a forming society, plastic and absorptive." 

■"Th« SiCTiBeance ot in The Early tVrt'ing* of Frederick Jaekeen 

Turner (Mamsoo. lOW). pp. 

•Txmwr'* •ddrrt* on "iSoMnns (a American History," in Ear^ W'rUinp. p. E2. 

•Turner's artlelrs, tn the CJiicago Rccorrf-HefoU, were oa Cermaa, luLan. 
rm>el> Canad^ja, and Jewish Insal^Uoo, and a nx«re general review d 
'"Ihe Slream of Immigntion Into the United Stale*." Unhappily thev are of Lttl* 
Importance and almort barren of generabtalaon. See CAlcsgo Reeord-Herekl, 
Aagart SS, Septemb^ 4, 11. £5. *ad October IS, ISOl. 

• Edwin Mims. Jr, Amevton liiitory end Immlgrafior* (Bronrri?*e, N. T, Sarah 
Lawrrncei Cogege. O.A). pp. 4*-45 
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For the furthering of this new emphasis the immigrant letters are 
invaluable source material The collecting and study of such letters 
caused Professor George M. Stephenson to suggest that, although we 
already had monographs and accumulations of statistics on immigration, 
the field was awaiting a "man with the magic touch” who could convert 
the records “into a masterpiece of historical synthesis." The story to be 
told is a human story of everyday people, and their letters are basic. The 
master. Dr, Stephenson says, must sound “the depths of the human soul 
and he must analyze the noblest as well as the basest emotions that play 
On the human heart He will not concern himself with the people on 
whom fortune has smiled graciously, nor svjll he relate the exploits of 
the battlefield and portray the life of Idngs and nobles; he will study 
the documents that betray the spirit, hopes, and aspirations of the 
humble folk who tilled the soil, felled the forest, and tended the loom — 
in short, who followed the occupations that fall to the lot of the less 
favored majority in every land."* 

When such a master appears, he %vill make use of the "America letters" 
as preserved in many languages and in many countries. They %vill help 
to clarify, first of all, the image of America in the minds of millions of 
Europeans who read the simple documents that, decade after decade, 
were mailed to relatives and friends across the Atlantic. This image was 
transatlantic and transcontinental. The immigrants described the Allan* 
tic crossing, and their letters ranged across America from Ne%v York to 
California and from Minnesota to Texas. The image was changing and 
reflected kaleidoscopic scenes through decades when America was mov- 
ing westward, when frontier succeeded frontier, when economic and 
political forces were in flux, and through transition from initial immigrant 
experiences to an estabibhed social and economic order.*** The kaleido* 
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scopic quality den«s not only from the external events recorded, but 
also from the changes mirrored in the thoughts and reactions of immi- 
grants as days became months and months years. 

The image does not have crystal-clear lines. It is not a neatly posed 
portrait, fixed in time and place. Nor is it a picture of triumph alone or 
frustration alone. Its steadiness is strengthened by the character of 
American opportunity and by the sheer human quahty of the story, witli 
all its ups and downs. Human beings, immigrants or native Americans, 
ate human, not lines in a grapK No statistic wrote “America letters” to 
parent statistics in Europe. Possibly the greatest interest of the America 
letters” lies in their utterly human character and flavor. Professor Ste- 
phenson, contemplatmg Ae power of the letters in fomenting action, 
speaks of them os “naive accounts of experience witten for relatives and 
friends, who were as simple and naive as the wnlets themselves." But he 
goes on to say that it was just this “unconscious” and naive quality "that 
opens for the historian windows” that afford vie^vs into both the cottages 
of the home country and the log cabins of America '' 


All the letters in this book were written ongmally in Norwegian and 
have been turned into English The writers were of varied backgrounds 
and skills. Some of the letters were svell written, many show evident 
effort and awkwardness in handling the language, which is the literary 
language, not the dialects, of the time. Paragraphs often w ere long and 
involved, and not infrequently the expression was overly formal and 
stilted, bearing the marks of inexpenence in writing Even when using 
translations made by others, I have fell free, always comparing with tlie 
originals, to re-paragraph the letters and to revise the wording where I 
could make it simple and still retain the meaning of the original. I liave 
not felt It necessary in every instance to give the entire text of a letter 
or to indicate all omissions by conventional symbols Where selections 


Jflrforicol 37 203-230 (September 1950). Thu shidy gives much atten- 

tion to (actors other than the innnierani's own letters, such as the cfBcial unmi- 
MiOT promouon hy governmental agencies, the propaganda of railroads and 
IndusWM, the Impact of lehimed irmniErants. and the influence of guidebooks 
a^ other pnafed matter. The anifaon do not devote much detailed analysis to 
the Amenca letters, but thw tabe note of the fact that most immigrants 
^stened to the voices of fnend* and naghbon who had emigrated before them " 
At the end of their revi w they ci^litde that "in spite of the limitations, eragger- 
aUons. and distortions in the piedivmnaiit Imago of America, thnte was a. wLd 
core ol reality beneath If. 


“"When America Was the Land of Canaan," in Minnciofa Iflrtorv. 10 245 
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have been made, I have so signified in notes. The transcripts, photostats, 
and other documents used are, for the most part, deposited either in the 
archives of the Nonvegian-American Historical Association at North- 
field, Minnesota, or in the Minnesota Historical Society in St. Paul. When 
a given letter or series is available in published form, I have indicated 
the exact source. The reader, if he so desires, can therefore find the full 
texts: some in books or articles, others in the form of typewritten or 
photostated copies, and a few that are available only as original manu- 
scripts. 

A few minor explanations should be offered with respect to the edi- 
torial methods followed. The salutab'oos in the letters have been omitted, 
and frequently the closing greetings as well In hundreds of letters the 
salutations are similar: “Dear ones at home," “Dear parents (always in 
my thoughts),” “Most precious parents, sisters, and brothers,” and "Dear 
parents (always loved}.” And in the closings of letters greetings often 
include virtual rosters of entire famines and neighborhood circles. The 
examples quoted are representative of the initial tone of almost all the 
letters, and it has not seemed essential to record the endearing and occa- 
sionally nostalgic terms with which almost invariably they open and 
close. 

Many phrases in the originals nearly defy translation, but wherever 
precise equivalents do not suggest themselves, approximations are used. 
Often translatable words have meanings in the originals that are quite 
different from their English equivalents. The Norwegian mile, for ex- 
ample, is a distance of seven English miles. A skilling is not an English 
or American shilling, but a coin roughly comparable with a cent, and 
the Nor,vegian dollar, or specie dollar, was of higher value than the 
American — Professor Flom equates fifty American dollars with thirty- 
eight Norwegian specie dolbrs. A Nonvegian gaard was a farmstead — a 
freehold under rules of primogeniture. A kande was a can, probably 
equiv'alent to a pottle, that is, a half-^Uon measure. The rare word ort 
seems to be the equivalent of twenty-four skillings, but is not translatable 
into English. These items illustrate some of the nice problems confronting 
the translator of the immigrant letters. 

My indebtedness to numerous translators and editors ^viIl be apparent 
tliroughout this volume. In instances where translations have been pres-i- 
ously published, I have indicated the name or names of the translators 
and the source from which I have drawn my texts in whole or through 
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excerpts. I owe a special otligation to the Norwegian-American Histori- 
cal Association, for winch I have sen'ed as editor during three decades. 
Many “America letters” have been published in its thirty-seven volumes, 
and where such letters seemed to fit in with the purposes and plans of 
tHs boolc, 1 have used them freely, often with revisions or througli 
selected excerpts. Many of the traoslatioasare my own, but I am particu- 
larly indebted to Mr. Borge Madsen, who served as my research assistant 
in 1933-1954 and gave me invaluable assistance by translating many of 
the letters In every instance he and I compared the translation with the 
original and occasionally made further changes. To all whose translations 
I have used, and particularly to Mr. Madsen. I express sincere ibanVs. Dr . 
Carlton C. Quaky, Professor of History in Caileton College, an authority 
in this field and the author of Nontcgiofi SeriJemcn/ in ihe United States, 
read the entire manuscript, and 1 am indebted to him for helpful sug- 
gestions as well as for the translation of some of the documents, notably 
a travel oarrshve included ia the chapter called "jeumeying toivard 
New Horizons” 2ephyn Shepherd, my editorial assistant, has aided 
me not only in typing the manuscript and maldng the index, but also In 
the critical revisioa of the translations and the historical introductions 
to the various sections as well as to the entire volume. Without her aid I 
doubt that I could have completed Ihe booV; and 1 wbh to record my 
deep appreciation to her. I am indebted to the University of Minnesota 
for a helpful general research grant, and the book in its final form owes 
much to the interest and competence of the staff of the University of 
Minnesota Press. 

A volume of this kmd might have been very extensively annotated, but 
I have chosen not to do so, partly because my own two-volume work on 
JVoricegion ftfignrtion to America is m a sense an elaborate footnoting of 
the letters, which are part oi the source materials for that work, and 
partly because a precise idenhficahon of names and the elaboration of 
details on many other matters seem to me unessential to the understand- 
ing and appreciation of the basic content of the letters. 

TllEODOBE C. BlECEN 

Omt-mity of Minnesoto 
Minneapolis 
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LAND OF THEIR CHOICE 



I The Immigrant Image of America 



the dariDg of a new Columbus, but as a consequence of letters written 
by immigrants to (he people of the Old World. It was a progressive and 
uidening discovery that played an important role in the migratloa of 
millions of Europeans from their home countries to the United States. 

Exploren and map makers, e>'er since the esdstence and shape of 
America were first discerned in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
had been eager and quick to publish their findings. But the realities of 
the Ne^v World meant little, and indeed were almost unknm^Ti, to the 
everyday people of Europe until they began to read, in their o^vn homes, 
the finthand narratis’es of friends and relatives who had braved the 
Atlantic and had seen for themselves what America really was like. 

Books in earlier times were accessible to only a fe%v, and even in book- 
reading families precise information about America vvas uncommon. Not 
more than a shadosvy understanding of the rising giant of the West 
could be gained from a name, a map, or stray allusions in books and 
newspapers. There was much curiosity about the western world, but 
save in circles where it was motivated by self-interest, it did not result 
in precise knmvledge. Once the forces of emigration made themscKos 
felt, the curiosit)' of all w ho felt the slightest urge to moso and better 
their Jot was as insatiable as it was concrete and practicaL People asked 
questions wnlh a purpose, and they wanted answers. So the letters from 
across the sea were read with absorbed Interest, often passed from one 
family to another in a widening cirde, occasionally made as'ailable to 
neNs*spapers of (he neighborhood, and fm'ariahly treasured, 
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In England in the seventeenth ccntoiy, we are told, a letter from New 
England w-as ‘wncrated as a Sacred Script, or as the WnUng of some 
Holy Prophet, ‘twas carried many nulcs where cii% ers came to hear it. 

This is a faithful description of the reception of thousands of letters from 
the New World in the earlier years of the nineteenth century in the 
Scandinavian North and In other parts of Europe. As emigration broad- 
ened and gathered a olume from aH the countries of the Old W'orld, an 
interest - and esen veneration -Uc that stirred by seventeenth-century 
news from the Pilgrims and Puritans, spread until scarcely a home was 
untouched by it and by the impact of direct communication with the 
New Canaan In the Scandinavian countnes such letters were called 
"America letters." The impulse to emigrate was diagnosed as the "Amer- 
ica fever." \ 

The interest in "America letters" had deeper roots than a passing curi- 
osity about the details of travel and of land, prices, work, and hundreds 
of other items that found their way into homely accounts of personal 
observation. Undetl)ing it was an awareness that emigration was a 
choice beriveen two worlds. In the letters immigrants wTOtc home, they 
told, from Its mitial chapten, the story of a decision and its coosequences. 
For most of them there was no going home again, and this they knew. 
They wrote about the land of their choice. They reported a changed and 
changing way of life that would shape the lives of their children. Their 
accounts of travel were accounts of more than travel by water and by 
land— "for the immigrant crossed more than an ocean and a continent; 
his traveling was 

. . . across the sprung lonptudes of the mind 

And the blood's btiludes." ) 


BreaJang his new land, the immigrant also broke with his past, but 
the latter was a slower process than the former. Yet the process was in- 
evntable, and it had wide reach As I have written elsewhere, "The im- 
migrant, no matter what country he sailed from, disembarked in a land 


19 34i ^ ^ BoiMen of t^e Boy Cotony (Boston and New YotV. 

.. ®'«g^-Ti'e“AmerfcaL«rtm”{Osb.l923),pp 4-5. and “Early 

^eriw Letters, mBleRen,N^rgionMlgTOtion lo America. 1825-lSGO (NoiOi- 
fidd, Min^. 1&31 ), pp A comparuon volume b A’onceewn Hi<^ion ta 

America. The Amcncan Tfarwtfion (KonhE-id, 1940). Hereafter these worVs wvll 
be cited as Nortcegtan ftflgroikm, vob. I and 2. 

, S’ ‘“"'K ‘^’’7 ui.hn„,„,,„o,.G™,nootC 

in Utah Mfelortcaf Quarterly, Jarwaiy 1954, p. 41 ' 



The Immigrant Image of America 
of different culture. The chests and bundles under which he staggered 
at the ports of landing were filled with tangible evident^s of bis own 
culture: tools, clothing, furniture, food. Just as surely as the farming 
implements he brought could not be used effectively on American soil 
or the clothes he wore were not suitable to American temperatures, so 
too he would find the less material parts of his Old World culture, those 
packed away in the immigrant ^ests of thought and tradition, no longer 
adequate to his needs.” • 

The “America letters" form a diary on a grand scale, kept by people 
who were experiencing this change of worlds. Their letters have an un- 
conscious eloquence, sometimes a stylistic simphcity, that makes reading 
them memorable. I have collected many of them and have found in them 
“everything from fire and passion to elation and sorrow— the life of 
Tiamlet, workshop, and meadow,* the reflection of folk characteristics 
in people undergoing the transition from one mode of life to another." t 

The letters are filled with contrasts that spring from idealistic hopes 
and realistic disappointments. America was indeed the “land of Canaan,” 
and the hopes it inspired are exemplified in milb'ons of letters. But along- 
side hope is disillusionment The maldag of America is a theme that 
histories, novels, and motion pictures have often apotheosized. The im- 
migrant letters throw light upon some of the cost in human travail and 
sviffering and upon many aspects that are quite without glamor. But no 
reader, Revving the record across the decades, can escape the impression 
that the promise and opportunity of America were substantially what 
the immigrants believed them to be. They were not a myth. 

On the other hand, no greater mistake could be made than to suppose 
that once the iounigxants arrived in America, all was sunshine and suc- 
cess for them. They began at the bottom of the ladder. Most of them 
were poor. They were ignorant of the language of the country to which 
they had come. They faced disease and unremitting hard work done at 
a pace to which thty were imaccustomed. They felt the pangs of home- 
sickness. Often they were cheated not only by sharp-dealing Tankees” 
but also by their own countrymen. They did not alwaj’s select lands 
with good judgment. They knew disappointment and tasted failure. But 
as die decades went by, they got their second wind, won some measure 
of success, and were joined hy thousands of their countrymen. Some 

• Crasa Roott Hisiory (Minneapolis 1947), p. 103. 

f Crow Rootj Hutory, p. 6. 
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went down, it is true, under the trials tiiey faced, but the 
vived their ordeals and worked thear way to “better days." The letters 
afford pictures o£ conditions endured and problems faced, but they also 
supply a needed perspective upon initial troubles. 

Reverses could not, in the long run, destroy the imphcit immigrant 
faith in the freedom of the new land. In the lS40's an immigrant corre- 
spondence society in Chicago, organized for the specific purpose of 
wnting “America letters," went to the heart of this matter. “Here, said 
one of the letters, "it is not asked, what or who was your father, but the 
question is, what are you?" Freedom "seems as essential to every citizen 
of the United States as the atr he breathes. It is part of his life, which 
cannot he compromised or sunendered, and which is cherished and de- 
fended as life Itself. It is a national attribute, common to all. Herein lies 
the secret of fte equality everywhere seen. It is an American political 
creed to be one people. This elevates the lowly and brings down the 
great." 

Eighty immigrant settlen in a Wisconsin community that had suffered 
tragically from malaria and cholera issued a maDifesto in the 1840’s that 
minimized the difficulties of immigrants It reminded Norway of “the suf- 
fenogs of those earliest immigrants who opened the way for coming 
generations by founding the first colony in the United States, the Vir- 
ginia colony.” This manifesto, printed In full in this volume, declares the 
immigrant faith . “We have no expectation of gaming riches ; but we live 
under a liberal government m a fruitful land, where freedom and equal- 
ity are die rule m religious as in civj matters, and where each one of us 
IS at liberty to cam his living pracbcally as he chooses. Such opportuni- 
ties are more to be desired than riches, through these opportunities we 
have a prospect of preparing for ourselves, by diligence and industry, a 
carefree old age We have ther^ore no reason to regret the decision that 
brought us to diis country.” This was more than the voice of four-score 
immigrant settlers in a imdwestem community — it was the voice of nine- 
teenth-century America, a part of that total of opinion and information 
from the West that “discovered," or revealed, America to the minds of 
people in Norway and Europe. 

An interesting aspect of die fetten, from the point of view of the 
European image of America, is flieir reflection of a national debate in 
the home countries on the meriU of Arnica compared with the advan- 
tages of staying at home. This debate reached into homes, newspapers. 



The Immigrant Image of America 
books and pamphlets, e\*en songs and ballads. Was the West a mirage? 
Could the immigrants survive the hardships they would face? IVhy go 
to America? Why not stay at home and make the best of opportunities 
there? Such questions, as they appeared in Norway, for example, in the 
IS30’s, 1S40 s, and ISSO’s, were of such major interest that letters of immi- 
grants were snatched up and published in great numbers in newspapers; 
preachers discoursed on the dangers of emigration ; pamphlets were ^vrit- 
ten to discourage prospective emigrants; and the Norwegians who had 
made their decision and established homes in the New World were glad 
to join in the discussion. Not a few of the letters in this book are related 
to and a very part of this debate. Though some immigrants fed the fires 
of the anti-American ^vriters, most of the new “Americans" defended 
America and emigration and looked \vith patient and philosophic ejes 
at their early woes. 

The immigrant’s image of America, portrayed with a thousand details 
in letters, is interesting not only as a record of what was thus transmitted 
directly to vast numbers of people in Europe in the nineteenth century, 
but also as a propelling force in emigration itself. There has been all too 
often an air of impersonality in accounts of American immigration, The 
coming of thirty millions of people was a movement of such magnitude 
that, to many, It has seemed futile to by to disengage personalities from 
the mass. Many %vTjters have forgoHen die individual man in the surging 
complex of international circumstances. World forces pushed people out 
of their accustomed environment; world forces pulled them westward 
Avith magnetio power. But the pivot of human motion is individual life. 
Migration was a simple individual act— a decision that led to conse- 
quences — and the "America letters" were a dynamic factor, perhaps the 
most effective single factor,* in bringing discontent to a focus and into 
action. Praise of America pointed to a contrast. The Ne%v World, if not 
a Utopia, nevertheless offered land and opportunity and hope, denied 
or rigidly limited in the Old. Even if criticisaj of conditions in the home 
coimtries \vas not explicitly offered, the implication of contrast was 
always there. And recognition of die contrast turned discontent into 
resolution. 

The effects of the letters were often strengthened by the temporary 
return home of immigrants —"America travelers,” as they were called; 

* Carlton C Qualey describes the letters M *Vie most potent siogie fector" ( fi'or- 
toegion Serilemenf tn the United Statee, Northfield, Minn., 1938, p. 60). 
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and the records tell of many such a returned immigrant who later went 
bach to America as the leader of large numbers of new immigrants. 

The “America letters" present these leadcB too, not only the rank and 
aie of the immigrant mass. They reveal pathfinders and scouts, men who 
ventured to frontiers little known, who on their own or as designated 
agents searched for new Canaans and gave some direction to the course 
of settlement.* In the letters they aj^ar as pathfinders for the first 
group migrations, as scouts on the prairies of midwestem states, as 
investigators of the wooded areas farther north, and as searchers whose 
travels took them afield from the conventional lines of expansion. The 
findings of such immigrant djieftains made their way not only into let- 
ters but also into newspapers, hooks, and emigrant guides Their descrip- 
tions fed the fiames of controversy on the European side of the Atlantic 
about die resources and promises of the New World, hut they also had 
a sharp impact upon prospective emigrants. Great forces affected the 
emigrants —land policy, the particular stage of the westward movement 
at any given time, the character of transportation by sea and by land, 
and the changing economic and social conditions in two parts of the 
world- but it remains true that leadership was a part of the immigrant 
story 

Some of the “America letters" represented a critical sophistication — 
those of Ole Munch Rader, for example A distinguished jurist In the 
I840’s, visiting the United States to study the American jury system, 
Risder traveled widely among the immigrant settlements and recorded 
his observations in lively letters that vrere printed in the press of his own 
country His letters are in the tradibon of the more searching and valu- 
able European commentaries on American life in the nineteenth cen- 
tury In the immigrant drama flicy represent an interlude— a pause for 
an appraising look-around Their historical value has been recognized 
by full publicabon in book form and the inclusion of passages in such 
recent anthologies as Henry Steele Commager’s America in Perspective 
and Oscar Handlm’s riiij Was Atnenca 
For the most part the immigrants who wrote home were people of 
little education, however, and laud and work and hardship bulk large 
in their reports But it should not be forgotten that life meant more than 
making a hvmg, more than sheer survival The immigrants were people. 


• Theodote C Blegen, 'Leaden in American 
the niinou Historical Society, 1931, pp. 14S-155. 
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They fell in love, married, and had chadren. They grappled with the 
intricate business of learning a new language. They took cognizance of 
new social and poHUcal situaUons. They became aware of poUtical par- 
ties and both national and state issues. They helped to elect ofBci^, and 
the time came when they ran for office themselves. They had neighbors 
and friends and became Uving parts of communities. They concerned 
themselves with schooling for their children, and for many this seemed 
the great and open highway to the better days they dreamed of. 

Many sought consolation in religion and the church. Not a fe%y of 
those who come from Nor^vay were pietists, influenced by the teachings 
of a great lay preacher. Hans NieUen Hauge, who had stirred a national 
revolt in his country against the rationalism of the eighteenth century; 
and their piety was deepened by the psychological turbulence and un- 
certainty of migration itself. Coming from a country wth an established 
church, they pioneered frontiers where there were no churches of 
own faith and tradiUon among the innumerable sects which flourished 
in the frontier atmosphere of reli^ous freedom. They felt a need to sat- 
isfy in some regular fashion their cravings for the steadiness and wm- 
fort that organized worship, as they devoutly beh’eved. would give ttem. 

It is in this contert that one must read the expressions of Chnsban 
piety that flood the “America letters" and also undentand the earnest- 
ness with which, from the 1840’s on, missionaries from Nor%vay set a^t 
establislung what they regarded as religious order out of confusion, "pe 
preacher, lay or trained, is an important and influential figure in Ae im- 
migrant story set forth in the "America letters, but underlying ' ro e 
was the religious faith that the immigrants held as a shared heritage and 
as a staff to lean on in times of adversity as well as of success. 

Thus the "America letters" are significant for the image of America 
that they transmitted to the people of the European world, an ey 
were factors in ripening into action the discontents of thousands of 
people who crowded onto the enugrant ships. They are important, too, 
for their revelaUon of immigrants as human beings \yith names, 
sonalities, and all the attributes of men and women livmg eir >es 
amid change and struggle. Firmness and foibles, joy and sorrow are 
coupled, m the ^v^iting of immigrants, with dreams of what Amen» 
might mean not only for their own lives but also for those of their chil- 
dren and children’s children. i. t j 

These aspects of the letters that common people svrote about the land 
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of their choice are of more flian passmg interest, but, read today, with 
the aid of a long perspective, tb^ are also of value as contemporary 
documents of the American scene. This scene was viewed by observers 
at the grass roots of American society in a period of fabulous change 
when immigrants, alongside native Americans, occupied successive fron- 
tiers in the expansion of the nation. 


Such generalizations find illustration in this volume of "America let- 
ters.” All the letters selected were sent off to Norway in the general pe- 
riod from the 1820’s to the 1870’s. They represent a geographical spread 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In their entirety, they make up a com- 
posite diary that starts, when John Quincy Adams was president, with 
the “Mayflower" of Norwegian migration and runs until immigrants from 
the western half of the Scandinavian peninsula had traversed America 
east to west and north to south." 

The story of emigration is one of mobility. To the immigrant as to 
others, America, in Archibald MacLeish’s phrase, was "west and the 
wmds blowing ” Every emigrant had impnnted on his memory the ex- 
periences of ^e Atlantic ctossmg, and the letters recording them are 
vivid and memorable. Once arrived at an eastern port, he moved on to 
the mterior, and this odyssey he also wrote about to the people he had 
left. The crossing of the seas and the way west are essential chapters in 
the international story of the emigrant who at the end of his voyage be- 
came an immigrant. 

When the letters begin, in the 182(ys, western New York seemed a 
frontier region. The Ene Canal was opened just before the first pioneers 
arrived, and the early newcomers used it Rochester became the center 
from which they looked out iqxm the institutions and prospects of the 
United Slates. The novelty of the early mirations from western Norway 
helps to explain the interest and even ercitement with which the first 
returning Amencaletters werereceived,copied,andcirculatedinwide 
distncts, and there is a firm hnk between the spread of these letters and 
the departure m the 1830's of shiploads of emigrants. 

Meanwhile, the immigrants had alnady been infected with the virus 
of the westward movement The scenes of their reporting shifted to Illi- 
nois and then to Wisconsin. "This b Canaan,” exclaimed a writer who 


* For general background on the letters m lelalic 
see my Nofmegian Migration, vels. 1 and 2. 
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had sung the praises of America from western Nesv York, but, now in 
the 1830’s, admired the fertiJe stretches of Illinois. “Norwaj’," he de- 
clared, “cannot be compared to America any more than a desert can be 
compared to a garden in full bloom." But dissident voices came from 
diose who had tasted misfortune, and were quick to point out that 
Illinois V’as far from being a land of milk and honey. So the clash of 
testimony, soon to resound through the length and breadth of Norway, 
began; and the testimony became more voluminous and vocal as the 
emigrant stream turned northward. “Wisconsin is the place," wrote an- 
other emigrant in a phrase that echoes through the whole course of emi- 
gration with changes in scenes and names of states. But it is often accom- 
panied by qualifications and reservations as illness and other frontier 
trials dampen earlier enthusiasm. 

For many, emigration was not just a single step or venture. It svas a 
series of moves, with the always advancing frontier a beckoning goal. 
As numbers grew and small beginnings led to compact settlements, 
“mother colonies" in Illinois and Wisconsin served as centers from which 
lines radiated to more distant Canaans. And as dispersion proceeded, the 
letters refiected the story in full range. They told of the ordeals of pio- 
neering; they described humble personal and institutional beginnings; 
they recorded satisfaction and disappointment; they pictured the iso- 
late farm home gradually becoming part of a commuoity; and they 
reflected an immigrant community life characteristic of many frontiers 
across the land. The shadings and gradations of immigrant transition 
from old to new ways were everywhere apparent, hut immigrant roots 
were striking down into the new soiL 

The fresh interest of the “America Jetters” is strikingly illustrated by 
the contemporary immigrant narratives of the California gold rush. Few 
dramatic episodes in American history have attracted more attention 
than that spectacular treasure hunt, but its story has not yet been fully 
told. Historians, for all their zeal, have not brought within the compass 
of a comprehensive and rounded narrative the world-wide, as well as the 
American, repercussions and aftereffects of the gold discovery. The neg- 
ligible gener^ use thus far made of the contemporary recozds of the 
excitement that swept Norway, once the gold reports reached that north- 
ern land, suggests that possibly only fragments of the rich and wide- 
spread historical materials in Europe on the gold rush have been found 
and translated into EngUsh. Not one of the California letters here trans- 
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Wed from early Norrvesian trewspapets Ims so much os beers cilcrl its 
any jetseral work ots the lorly-iiliicis. WtUi a single cacepUon they are 
here made avarlable for Uie Erst Kme fo Eisglrsh translatiorss. 

The immigraot story embraces, ia uddation to Nc%v Canaans of the 
West and the El Dorado of the forty-niners, the Ulopi-a of the N-iolinist 
Ole Bull, who in the early 1830’s planned a colony In PennsyU-ania as a 
haven for his compatriots. In view of the idealistic hopes of the violinist 
and the large sums of money be poured into bis philanthropic scheme, it 
is ironical that his colony, named "Olcana" in his honor, Is today remem* 
hered chiefly because of the satirical ballad "Olcana," vvliicb sang Its 
praises in verses that told of salmon hopping from brook to kettle, cakes 
that rained out of the heavens, and little roasted piggies" that politely 
asked one to have some ham Tlicballad was what the romantic nation- 
alists in Norway, who branded emigration as national desertion, wanted. 
The song was chanted to the accompaniment of the folk laughter of a 
aatioa. But it was not the ballad that deslro>cd the hopes of Ole Dull 
and caused his colonists to go west. It was the inherent defects of the 
Utopia itself, ill chosen as to lands and weakened by dependence upon 
the bounty of (he paternalistic and impraclical OIc Bull. Most of the 
settlers, after disheartening experiences, puslied out to the Middle West 
to make their own independent way. Olcana, recalled by a song and 
recorded in "America letters," is an episode that takes a minor place In 
the long succession of American Utopias." 

Satire would have neither sting nor enduring humor if its barbs punc- 
tured merely false or empty hopes and promises, Tlic laughter at "Ole- 
ana" must have been in the end rueful, for no ballad could laugh away 
the claims of America Roasted pigs did not roam the streets in search 
of empty platters and manna did not stream down from the skies, but 
underlying ironical exaggerations was a Erm element of truth, and the 
America letters, fay their continuing impact, drove it home even to 
skeptical minds. 

The actuahties masked by ridicule appear also in the genial exaggera- 
tions of a humorist - the brother of the author of "Oleana" - who lived 
ia Lincoln’s town in the 1850’s and whose letters tell of roads lined with 
hedges of bacon and tobacco TMs wnler. Frithjof Meidell, saw (he 


• See the chapter on "Oleatia A Colonizatwn Project in Pennsylvania," in A’or- 
U)egeanArigrotfon.vQr I. and also Blcgen and Martin B Ruu<LNonec- 

gian Emlgfanl Songs ana Beilaai (Mumeapolis, 1030), pp 176-19S. 
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comic aspects of th=Aneri<.n west, hepenned an amu.ingandto^^^ 

description of frontier town-bnilding; bnt he also canght the reahty 
frontier optimism and its foundations. Ampr- 

The highNvays of immigrant expansion ran west and 
ica was, ier all, a gigantic land, and it is not snrprwmg 
canre to no. only by tansportotion channels ^endnrg ton. 
and Quebec west, bnt also flnongh souUrem 
saileifor Are nrost part along customary routes to *e 
bnt drey also made dreir way to New Orleans and to 
and many immigrants kncwsteamhoattavelboA up and do.™*^ 

sissippi.T=sassllsfaroSd,e beaten paths of Scandrnaman^m,^^^ 

land-seeking, but Nortvegian immigrants were them y 

1840-s. -Ibeto settlement to Terns were islands, “ 

migrant colenizatton, bnt drey are interesdng m dre ^ 

■Areriea letters," principally cor- 

wrnnan who arrived in Texas as early as 1 Asher letters 

respondence to the home country for nearly half a Texans were 

Jotbers tom dre same region illnsttate, 
advocates not only of the glories of Te-. but J to ^ 
sweep of Amenca-and their voices were mdely beard m tn 

Th7attraetions of the North were greater to" No'J^” 

and Texas never became a focal point for arge pathways to the 

immigrants. They foUmved tastead tte ^ ^bis book. 

Middle West, to the Great Flams, and to the ^ Minnesota, 

therefore, closes with northern areas Wisco , the’ American scene 
From a Wisconsin parish, a frontier mmister ^e^vs A 

in the 1850’s. with an eye chronicles in a lively 

'L“err;'e:enJaX7b.emsofim™^^^ 

^rid. droughts and plans for her ehildnm and ten 

A.d.ee®dare-toericale«em"f.^F^Bmmer^|'°^^^ 

Scandinavia,” the North Star State. The future achievement. 

rial cycle that swings from humble origins to g ^ Minnesota 

A farmer writing nearly a century ago from a President 

could not know that one of his grandsons, appo of his o^vn 

ot the United States, would officially had cast 

home country te western empire in winch he, the rmmrs 
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his humble lot. But still he looked into the future when he %wte simply, 

“I can say truthfully that I do not regret our coming here.” 

This sentiment was echoed by many another, including a fronber 
heroine who faced the terror of Indian war in aU its savagery and whose 
story recalls the comment of Vernon Louis Farrington, The epic wn- 
quest of the continent must he read in the light of womens sufferings 
as well as in that of men’s endurance."* The Minnesota saga also in- 
cludes the account of a journalist who traveled by oxcart to the north- 
flowing Red River in the 1860’s and penned the praises of its fertile val- 
ley, on the nm of the Dakota prairies, with a serene conviction that this, 
after all, was the real land of Canaan. It would become, he believed, 
"one of the richest and most beautiful regions in America," and many 
immigrants took his words as sober prophecy. 

The “America letters* as illustrated in this volume have historical 
breadth and depth. They unfold a panorama not alone of the particular 
migrahon they record but of many aspects common to American immi- 
gration. Their human interest sustains the view that immigrants arc not 
mere “rows of figures or symbols of trends and Intcr-relationshlps* The 
record is a human one of hopes and heartaches, courage and fear, fail- 
ure and success, and of ferment and transition to new ideas and habits 
and ways of hving. But the significance of the letters, as has been sug- 
gested, goes beyond such considerations, for they delineate, in part at 
least, the image of Amenca that stirred the people of Europe ; and they 
document important chapters in the social and economic history of the 
land of their choice, especially on its changing frontiers. 

• CorrenJ* In American Thought (New York, jiDrie-volume edition. 19W). 
voL 3, p 395. “ 
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some parallels and comparisons with the year 1620 suggest themselves. 
Both vessels were tiny (the Norwe^n sloop of 1825 was less than a 
fourth the size of the historic Mayfiwery, the vo>‘ages were longs the 
people aboard were devout; they were men and women of courage and 
hope; and their quests set tracks for othen to follow across the years. 

No newspaper reporter met the Pilgrims at Plymouth Bock, but when 
the sloop Resforotion, with £fty*thiee persons aboard, landed at New 
York on October 9, 1825, a reporter described it as "A Novel Sight* New 
Yorkers, reading their Daily Aefoerttrer for October 15, came upon this 
little story; 


A vessel has arrived at this port, with «7iigrants, from Norway. The 
vessel is very small, measuring as we understand only about 360 Nor- 
wegian lasts, or forty-five American tons, and brought forty-si* passen- 
gers, male and female, all bound to Ontario county, where an agent, 
who came over some time since, purchased a tract of land. The appear- 
ance of such a party of strangers, coming from so distant a country, and 
in a vessel of a size apparently ill calculated for a voyage across the At- 
lanb’c, could not but excite an unusual degree of interest. They have had 
a voyage of fourteen weelcs; and are all in good health. 

An enterprise like this argues a good deal of boldness in the master of 
the vessel, as well as an adventurous spirit in the passengers, most of 
whom belong to families from the vicinity of a little to\vn at the south- 
western extremity of Nonvay, near Cape Stavanger. Those ivho came 
from the farms are dressed in coarse dcmis of domestic manufacture, of 
a fashion different from the American; but those who inhabited the 
town wear calicoes, ginghams, and shawls, imported, we presume. 
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from England. The ve 
on that coast, wth a 
through the English 
stopped three or four 
she amved with the i 
The reporter’s account was fairly circumstantial and compact. True 
enough, it added some seven tons to die size of the diminutive sloop, it 
failed to name individuals, it did not note that the “agent’* — Cleng Peer- 
son by name — greeted the immigrants as diey disembarked, and it did 
not mention the fact that the vessel was loaded with iron But it was a 
kindly and interestmg contemporary report of die first act in an emi- 
grant drama that has witnessed the coming of nearly a million people 
to America from Norway in the nineteenth and twentieth centunes. A 
later newspaper story told of two agents who had been sent to America 
in advance of the emigrant party of 1825. A report from one of these led 
the "httle colony" to decide to setde in the Umted States “to assume the 
character of Amencan citizens.” The second newspaper story concluded 
with the statement that the folk of the RestoroUon “had sought asylum 
In this favored land from religious persecution and that they will sborUy 
be succeeded by a much larger body of emigrants " 

The story of the “sloopers" has b«n told and retold m all its details — 
the Quaken of southwestern Norway whose tribulations were a factor 
of importance in the genesis of the roi^bon, the sending of agents to 
America in 1821 to prepare the way, the return to Norway in 1824 of 
Cleng Peerson, the purchase of a stoop m 1825, and finally the journey 
itself, which began under the leaden^p of the Quaker Lars Larsen on 
July 4 and 5, 1825, and lasted fourteen weeks. In New York the emi- 
grants, unhappily ignorant of Americao shipping regulabons, ran afoul 
of the federal law that permitted only two passengers to each five tons 
of a vessel landing at an American port As a consequence the Hestoro- 
fion, to the dismay of the emigrants, was seized, and a fine of $3,150 
was imposed upon the owners.* 

Three of the sloopers — Lars Larsen, the leader, Johannes Steen, and 
Lars O Ilelland. the master- on October 14 pehtioned the United 
States district judge to intervene with the Secretary of the Treasury to 
remit both the forfeiture of the vessel and the fine, so that the emigrants 
• For fun detid on the rloopen. with references to both contemporary records 
and bier accounts, see my Nort<?egl«n >fipalwn, vol 1. ch. 2. and Norwegian Sfi- 
grofion, \oL 2, Appenda 


ssel is built on the model common to fishing boaU 
smsle mast and topssui. sloop-rigged. She passed 
Channel, & as far soui as Madeira, where she 
days, & then steered directly for New-York, where 
iddibon of one passenger, bom on the way. 
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could proceed, as they explained, to fonn *a settlement on some of the 
uncultivated lands" of New York. Ignorant of the laws, they were '“with- 
out any intent or expectation whatever" to riolate them. Their purpose, 
following the advice of their agent and friend, Cleng Peerson, had been 
simply to emigrate to the coimlry of which he had given them so favor- 
able a report. Ultimately, on November 15, 1825, President John Quincy 
Adams, by his own hand, pardoned the sloopers. Meanwhile, most of 
them had already made their way to Orleans County, New York, to 
establish the first No^^vegian settlement in the United States. “They 
appear to be quite pleased with what they see in this country," noted 
the friendly Patriot of Albany as they passed through that city, “if we 
may judge from their good-humored countenances. Success attend their 
efforts in this asylum of the oppressed." * 

Success was their goal, and in time they attained it, but not without 
difficulties and ordeals, for they began with nothing and only slmvly 
^vorked their way fonvard. After about a decade, as the migration from 
Norway began to increase, many of these pioneer New York settlers 
made their way to Illinois and Middle West. The Xesdall Settle* 
ment, as the li^e colony established on Lake Ontario, some thirty-five 
miles northwest of Rochester, has been named, was never very im* 
portant save as a beginning and as a spot of dispersion. Like the Restora- 
tion, the place is significant as a prologue, lines reached out, as the 
decades passed, from Stavanger to oU of Norway, and from the Kendall 
Setdement to all of the United States; and the success that attended the 
efforts of hundreds of thousands of immigrants has lent a romantic in- 
terest to the initial chapter. In 1825 President Adams pardoned flie 
sloopers — in 1925 President Coolidge told their story in a laudatory 
centennial address. 

The romantic interest is heightened by the character of Cleng Peer- 
son— in Professor Einar Haugens words, “the mercurial, irrepressible, 
vagabond-like Daniel Boone of Nor^wgian migration." For a generation 
this enigmatic figure gave direction to Norwegian settlement Path- 
finder for the sloopers, he led the pioneers to the Rochester area in the 
1^0’s. A decade later he blazed tbeir trail to the Illinois country. Later 
he sought out lands in Missouri, Iowa, and Texas, tramping his way 

• The news item was copied ui the Neu? York Eoentng Port, October 24, 1825. 
and IS reprinted in R. B. Anderson, First Chapter of Nortcegtan Immferafion (Madi- 
son, Wis , 1904), p. 70. The pardon is described in "John Quincy Adams the Sloop 
"Restoration’,” m my Norwegian Migration, voL 2, pp. 599-628. 
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thousands of miles on foot, ahv-ays Tcstlcss and curious, stngmg the 
praises of America, spinning tales, and encouraging emigrants.* 

The first of the immigrant letters In this booV. comes from the pen ot 
Cleng Peerson. After his first three >ears in America, he made a tnp to 
Norway in 1824, then humed bach to New York, and on December J) 
of that >ear wrote to the future sloopers, giving them advice, 
them of his plans to buy land for them, and assuring Uiem of a friend y 
reception when they amved in the strange New World. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the intensity of early Norwegian Interest 
in letters from immigrants in the New World. These “America letters 
often were passed from family to family and community to community. 
Everywhere they spread information about America and stirred Inter- 
est m the prospects of emigration Few letters survive the early years of 
the sloopers, but in the 1830's, when American interest was mounting 
in Norway, the volume and influence of the letters rapidly fncrcascd. 

No single early Utter witer had more influence than Gjert C. Hov- 
land, an immigrant of 1831 who joined the sloopers in the Kendall Settle- 
ment and wrote numerous Utters to Norway, beginning in 1835. Hun- 
dreds of handwntten copies of his letters were circulated, and some 
were blazoned forth in newspapers. Their influence h.ad much to do 
with the broadening of the emigration in 1&3C Many Norvvegian volctt 
were raised in opposition to emigration and America, and Hovland’s 
Utters constituted a vigorous rebuttal “Nothing," he said, "has made 
me more happy and contented than that we left Nonvay and came to 
this country." In homely detail he spelled out the aspects of American 
life that seemed to him to {ustify emigration. 

If Hovland did not particularly stress initial difficulties, it should be 
noted that he wrote after four years of pioneering Land and liberty 
and American democracy were undeniable realities to him, but in the 
many acrid debates that followed In Norway, his Utters were contrasted 
with those of discouraged immigranls who wrote in the fint year, when 
the ordeal of getting started was at its hanhest. Essentially the picture 
Hovland painted was the one accepted by thousands who sought ships 
to carry them to the New World -and essentially it was true. Portions 
of two of his letters are presented In translation in the present section, 


• See my article "Cleng Feenon and Norwegian Immlcration" In Wlirtwlppl 
Valley Hirtcrrieal Review, 7 305-331 (KUich 1821), and a brief sletch in Dictionary 
0 / American Biography (New Yoik, 1931), vol 14.p 390 Fiofesjor llaugen’s chnr- 
actenzation of Feerson is m (us essay oo “Norwegian MlgraUon to America," in 
Nortoegian-Amerfean Stuai« ano necord* (NorthEcld, Minn ), IB 9 (1934). 
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and we shall meet him again after he joins the trek of settlers to Illinois. 
Though he svas a trifle less exuberant in his later praise, he retained his 
faith in America. In a letter from lUinois, referring to an emigrant who 
had given up and returned to Norway, he said curtly, Tie was not 
brought up among the class of people able to cope with difficulties." 

But difficulties there were, and they began early. Lars Larsen, the 
leader of the sloopers, was a carpenter who became a shipbuilder in 
Rochester and whose home is noted in Norwegian-American annals for 
his incredibly friendly hospitality to hundreds of penniless immigrants 
who passed through Rochester on their way west In October 1837 he 
felt it necessary to address an open letter to the people of Norway, 
warning them of the difficulties which lack of money and inability to 
speak the English language entailed. A shipload of ninety eimgrants 
descended upon him at one time in Rochester, seeking shelter and food 
as well as help In getting jobs, l^arsen. in his warning, attempted to stem 
the tide, as did Ms svife, the devout Martha Lanen, who faced the mas- 
sive task of feeding at one time nearly a hundred weary and forlorn im- 
migrants. The country, she thought, was good, but, she sighed, "so many 
people move in from practically aU parts of the world." hlost of die im- 
migrants, lacking money, unable to talk English, and without friends, 
refuse, she wrote, "to bide their time and be patient" The reason for 
their impatience is perhaps disdosed in another letter of Lars Larsen, 
^vritten in 1838, when, again tevimving difficulties, he pointed out that 
the immigrants were "steadily moving west." Rochester was no longer 
a goal. The America the newcomers were looking for was Illinois and 
the Mississippi Valley. 


Through the great canal overland 


FROM CaXMC PEEESOX, IN NEW YORK, TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FWENDS * 


December 20, 1S24 


i am letting j-ou knmv that I have a^^i^■ed, happy and well, in America. 
After a journey of six weeks, we reached Ne^v York, where I found all 

• Both the ongmal text end the comjdete Eagluh translatioa of thu letter were 
published in my 'Noncegtan Afignttum, w>L 1, pp 381-SS3. The oHgmal tetter is in 
the Msnuscnpt Division of the Minne^oU Htstoncal Society 
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my fnends in good health, and they receh-ed me very affectionately. We 
stayed there five days and then look the steamboat \ViHiaf 7 i Penn for 
Albany, where we arrived in hven^-four hours. This was a distance of 
150 miles, or SO Norivegian miles. The price for each of us was $2 - and 
we also received free board. 

Later we went to Troy and then westward, through the great canal, 
two hundred miles to Salma Salt Works, working our way. Then we 
took another boat and went the rest of the way to my friends in Farm- 
ington, where 1 left my comrade. From there I made my way overland 
to Geneva, where the land commissioner hves, to buy land for myself 
and for you, as previously agreed. The land commissioner is very friendly 
and has promised to pve us as much help as possible. We came to an 
agreement on six pieces of land which I have selected, and these will 
be held for us until next autumn. 

I am already budding a house, twelve by ten ells, which I hope to 
finish by Nw Year’s day. ^Ve then ezpect wnter to go on for a couple of 
months, and that will be a good time to haul wood from the forests. 
\Vhen I was in Rochester I bought a stove for $20, fully equipped wth 
pans, pots for meat, a baking ox-en, and other things — so we shall not 
need to build a fireplace. I hax'e erected this house on the land I chose 
for > ou, whose arrival I am awaiting, but in the spring, if the Lord per- 
mits me to hve, 1 shall build on my own land 1 have five acres of land 
ready for sowing and planting in the spring. 1 have a cow in Farming- 
ton wWch cost me $10, and I have a few sheep The prices of all things 
I have reported m Knud Eies letter. 

I am very much concerned m my mind about wur coming to America. 
How I wish the waiting were over when 1 think of my sister and other 
fnends How glad I should he to get word that j-ou were coining to New’ 
York, so that I might greet you there I have no doubt that )t>u will be 
able to journey by way of the canal very comfortably and at a cheap 
rate The Fnends at Macedon have promised that my sister and the 
others may stay with them until we get houses built for them. 

Many persons are buying land in tiiis vicinity, and there are many 
cultivated pieces of land that we may work on share. The land around 
here xvill soon be filled up, especially tiiat nearest the prinrti 

I must leave all to Providence. Hiiat He xvills, you xvill do. Do not let 
yourselves be scared away by talk. As long as my faith has kept stead- 
fast, I have received the help of Providence That is all we can do. I 
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have told you everything orally, and I stand by my promises. If only you 
will write me in time, then I will do my best. 

I have talked with many persons in New York about selling the vessel. 
You will certainly be able to dispose of a small vessel, but a large one 
is against the law. Do whatever seems best to you. Young persons can 
easily get to London and from there to New York for $30. My friends in 
New York have promised to do all in their posver to sell the vessel as 
advantageously as possible. On the other hand, if you could put your 
money in iron from Sweden and hire a vessel, that would come to the 
same thing. 

I hope you will write me a letter as soon as you are ready and let me 
know your intentions. Above all, deal with one another in a brotherly 
spirit, and in no svise fail to love one anotiier. Let us do that and see 
ourselves as we really are, wretched and feeble. Then we shall under- 
stand that we always need help and salvation from the hand of the 
Almighty. Then we shall heed His caU and admonitions. 

Up to the present 1 have been in good health, as has my comrade 
Andrias Stangeland. Greet all my friends there — my father, brothers, 
and sisters, and all other acquaintances. 


Room here for all 

FROM GJERT C. HOVLAND, AT KEfTOAIi SETTLEMENT, 

NEW YORK, TO TORTUIS A. MAXAND * 

April 22, 1835 

I must take this opportunity to let you know that we are in the best of 
health, and that both my wife and I are exceedin^y well satisfied. Our 
son attends the English school and talks KngUsb as well as the native 
bom. Nothing has made me more happy and contented than that we left 
Norway and came to country. \Ve have gained more since our ar- 
rival here I did during all the lime I lived in Norway, and I have 
every prospect of earning a livmg here for myself and my family — e\'en 
if my family becomes larger — so long as God gives me good health. 

Such excellent plans have been developed here that, even though one 

• Niy translation of this letter was first printed as “A Typical ‘Amenca Letter’ " In 
the MUHssippi ValUy Historical Reciw, 9 68-74 (June 1922). 
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alas, many who ^vant to come lack the means, and many others are so 
stupid as to believe that it is best to live in the country where ihey have 
grown up even if they haw nothing but hard bread to satisfy their 
hunger. It is as if they thought that those who move to a better land, a 
land of plenty, do wrong. But I cannot find that our Creator has forbid- 
den us to seek our food in an honorable way. I should like to talk to many 
persons in Nor^vay for a Uttle while, but we do not %vish to Uve in Nor- 
way. We lived there altogether too long. Nor have I talked with any 
immigrant in this country who wished to return. 

We left our home in Nor^vay on June 24, 1831. Sailing from Go^en- 
burg on July SO, we landed in America September 16, and by ^ 

we had reached this place in the interior where we no%v live. The day 
after my arri>-al I began to work foran American- In December I bought 
mi-selt fifty acres of land. I put up a house which we moved mto m the 
mouth of March 1832. I then set to work with the great^ and 
pleasure, tor the land was coveted with trees. In the fall I planted abjmt 
one barrel of wheat, and In the spring of 1833 we plantrf about M a 
bushel of Indian com and three bushels of potatoes (the latter m May) 
The next fall we harvested 15 barrels of wheat, 6 hariels of Indian com, 
and 14 barrels of poUtoes, Wheat, which is grown almost evetywtare. 
Is used for dally food. It costs From $3 to $4 a barrel, com msts from 
8150 to 82.00 a barrel, and potatoes 850 a barrel. OaB are 81 “ 
beins used not for human food, but for the tattle and hotsm. We pur- 
ehasrf a cow in April of the Erst year we were here for 81d fmm whi* 
we milked sis cans a day and sometimes more. A pound of butter cosB. 

in the tmvns.fromSto 12 skillings. saltporkfrom4to8s!dllingsapound. 

and meat 4 skillings a pound. . » i „ 

Land U measured off here with a pole eight ells and sis mches long, 
this being called a rod. An aero measures sixteen rods in leng4 by ten 
in hrcadl One hundred acres, hero called a lot, is a piece of tod ef 
considerable size. I am certain that from fifty . 

many times more than from a goard in Norway. I eve ^ , 

is something more than a iUnde sad in Norway; it takes two bushels of 

wheat to sow an acre. ... la . 1 ,.;. 

Sis families of the Norwegians whohad settled in tins place sold 
farms last summer aud moved farther west in the muntry “> » 
called Illinois. We and another Norwegian family hare 
fanns and intend to ioumey. this May. to that state, where tod can be 
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b„„ghiatabe«e,pdce,a«d*^h^er‘o6et«^^^^^ 

only »o„gh mes *=,= .0 ^ U “S States o^vna an nn- 

M. cost to. one can cut plenty o! ted^^ 

'"sl1ofrp» to a^d hie hd^^^tethe^ native-hom or (ore.gu, 
NVithout Ihe use of manuie 


without Ihe use of manuie . . 

Law and order erist here, and the country nt governed by eve" 
thonties 


“dd n,y tod tot «,. in July ISH. and by It' 

»OT in ca*. I have now decided to buy TO ami. »>“* “ 
for $200. The eight Norwegian families still in this 
to sell their land as soon as they can and move west, for *ey p 
hve near each other, although many of the natives are people ) 

^ Tn Amenca you associate with good and kindly jy 

the freedom to practice the teaching and religion he prefers. The y 
tax a man pays here is on the land he owns, and even that tax s 
large Nor are there other useless expenditures for the support o p 
sons - as m many places m Europe - who are of more harm tha.n ene- 
Et to the country For the Efty acres 1 sold I paid a dollar a year in taxes 
On the piece of land we sold there were more trees than I could coun 
of the kind that produces su^, and these trees were common every 
where We took no more than we needed for our ONvn use each 
Usually we did this work in March, when the sap be^ns to rise in t e 
trees. Wifti a small iron we chopped an opening in the bark of the 
placing under it apiece of hoDowed-outwood as a trough. A tree yie 
from two to three pails of sweet sap a day, and this sap makes sugar, 
syrup, ale, and vmegar. 

There is much more 1 could write to you about, but I Nvill close o 
this time, with hearty greehn^ from me and my ^vi{e and son to you, 
my relatives, and acquaintances Let us be happy in heart and conse 
crated in spirit so that when flie race has been run, when the pOgrim s 
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staff has been laid down, we may be worthy of hearing the glorious 
words; “Blessed of my Father, come ye and inherit the kingdom and 
the righteousness prepared for >’om" \Vl;cre\'er we may wander m this 
earthly sphere, let us seek Him who is the true light and life, and follow 
His voice which calls to our hearts, no matter where we go or stand. 
Live weU in the sight of God : that is my wish as your friend. Greetings 
to Knud Oppedal and Joliannes Ilovland and to all who inquire about 
me. 


Here mh is better rewarded 


FBONt cjtarr c. iiovland, at noaiESTEn, 

Kmv YORE, TO A FRIEND * 28, 1S35 


I have undertaheo nothing so far which has given me more saSsfachon 
than the iountey we have made here, though there were many people 
who described conditions in this counby as miserable. I have not yet 
found them so, nor do I ever erpect to. I wish that there were such good 
arrangements all over the world os there ate here : good laws and good 
order and government by good authorities. The United States ate twen- 
ty-four in number and have independent governments. Electrons ate 
held at certain times of the year to choose a good presrdent for the bene- 
Bt of the country. He is appointed for four years, and if he is formd to 
be honest, wise in his actions, and useful to the country, e is e ec e 
for another four years, but no one may bold the office or more 
eight years. 


We now intend to move farther inland where you can make Wte 
bargains in buying ferUle land and where it is easier to start There 
you can buy land lor about $5 an acre lor your alodial ^ 

as safely as you might go and buy yourself half a pojmd of toba^_ 
There are no dise.£imatiog laws here. What a mao has bought and 
paid for, he may keep for himself and his family and do with as he 

• Thu later appeared irr Da. Nook* Higjlvfende, “’T ® 
luuea oi the aei^apei cmlaia a lengOiy dwaisuon of emigraUon, 
darVer side of the story is undeihoed. 
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bought at a better price, and there at 

only enough trees there to meet ^ ^ 0„ 

httle cost, lot one can rat plenty y- ^ price lot the one 

told amount ol land which w yic land and is sold 

wholirstbuysitftomthegove™«t.It»» P 

lor »1^5peraere. Land thus^ht^d^ta^ ^ 

session ior the purchaser and his hen^\ Vheft« 

amanisfre,todowithitwhatm,„heple^^ oontenhneut 

This is a beautiful and fertile country, osp 
are almost everywhere. Pmctically .^,3 „1 many Wd 

planted here and grows splendidly, producmg a yield 

witbouttheuseofmanure. trovemed by wise au- 

Law and order enst here, and the country is g 7 

my land last summer, in July IBdi. and by •»= 

$500 in cash. 1 have now decided to buy 160 J. . j,„.b„od want 
lor $200. The eight Norwegian ^ , or *ey preiet to 

10 sell their land as soon as they can and move west. 
bve near each other, although many of the natives are p p 

^ In America you assocUte with good and Vindly only 

the freedom to practice the teaching and religion he prefert. 

tax a man pays here is on the land he ONvns, and ^ of pe^ 

large Not are there other useless expenditures for the PP° 

sons - as m many places in Europe- who are of more rm 

fit to the country. For the Bfty acres I sold I paid a dolkr a > 

On the piece of land we sold there were more trees than _vejy. 

of die land that produces sugar, and these trees were 
where. We tooV no mote than we needed for our own use 
Usually we did this work in March, when the sap be^ns to 
trees. With a small uon we chopped an opening in the bar 0 ^ 
ng under it a piece of boMowed-out wood as a trough. A ^ ^ 


trees. With a small uon we chopped an opening in the bar ° .^1^5 

placingunder it apieceofbollowed-outwood as a troug • ^ sucar, 

from two to three pads of sweet sap a day, and this sap m e* 
syrup, ale, and vmegar. for 

There is much more I could write to you about, but I wu 
this time, with hearty ^eeUngs from me and my wife and sori 
my relatives, and acquaintances. Let us be happy in heart an . 
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hardly make up a Norwegian mile ; I should say that eight English miles 
would be the same as one Norwegian mile. 

Sixteen Norwegian families settled close to one another here. Six 
of them soM their land last summer. Those that remain want to sell 
theirs as soon as they can and move to the place where we are goiog- 
I do not advise anyone either to come or to stay at home, but if any 
do want to come, they should sell all they have and turn it into money. 
Besides taking along enough clothes to wear and bedclothes, they 
should have a supply of food that will not spoil at sea. I paid fifty 
Spanish dollars for my ^v^fe*s fare and mine and twelve for our son’s. 

Best greetings to you, your wife, and children, and God be with you 
alL 


The country is good, but— 


FROM UUa UM'SEN, AT BOGHESTEB, NEW 

YOET, TO ms COUNTRYMEN * Octobcr 1837 

Spurred by the love I feel lor my native country, I hasten to acquaint 
you with the fortunes of those of our countrymeo who have come over 
here from Noisvay, and especially of those who came from Suvanger. 
where I was bom. From these I have heard that you are eager to get 
eiact information about conditions in this country. They have ^o told 
me that many of you plan to come over here next year, ut s 
advise these to consider everything carefully before they undertake such 
a journey. 

Consider: (1) that you do not speak the language; (2) '^^^^ther^u 
have enough money to travel farther inland after your arrival here. This 
has not ahva)’s been true of many of my countrymen w o ve 
^Vhat, then, are they to do? They have either to s^e or ^ 
streets. If the Norivegian and Swedish vice-consul had not ^ 
enough to help them with money, they would gen^Uy have suffer^ 
great need and the utmost misery, ftom the con^ 
me in Rochester, and when th^ arrive here their wmp lo 
been that their money once more has given out Then they ask m 
* This letter appeared in SUoanger Affreswoct*. Deccmter 15, 1837. 
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plea». Where we piao to nrove, w^ Bn' 

govemment, and it i! all ““der a P j ,o )„), 

Lya from the government „ y «,„M be sure that 
initially 160 acres, which can be done for 5 ■ 

someoLyconsinsiromNorwayvsmrec^njnghe^^ 

II you ever plan to rome here, the one thuig ‘ ut 

„y (,ie.d-is^hat yon please caP on my way, 

fliem Inow that if some of them w^t to ^e “ “ ; I 

yon or some other honest man who wants to come w P 
Ihall he very happy to repay yon (or all your «“h aud “P 
Whether they are single or married and m p»r clrc 
hlie to see them here, for here '''eryone who w ants to ^ 

well without want All who ate in need and suffer PP „„jes 
others or who have to bring up children under straitened ei^ < 
should come, also servants who have to work for smal P > ^ 

no prospects of advancement. These things 1 know from -onth, 
farmhand who wotta att the year round gets from S8 to $12 ^ 

plus board and lodging and free bundry. A gill gets $l a ^ 

a year, plus board and lodging and free laundry — she on y ^ 

the house and has no heavy outdoor work. A farmhand may 
for work on a monthly basis or for si* months or a year, es e p 
A worker on daily wages gets from 550 to $1 n day, plus boa 


Thus far things have gone well with us and according to our ^ 
have earned more since we came here than during nil the time we 
in Norway, and if only God grants us health, I have prospects o a g ^ 
livelihood for my family and me. 1 should like very much to ta 
while to many of my acquaintances, but we do not wish to 
Norway to live, not even U I could gel one of the best farms at a 
land free for my alodial possession. You have to work here, as you 
everywhere else in the world. Only, here vrork is better rewarde . • 
Many large freshwater bkes are located in the interior of the ’ 

hundreds of miles from the coast On each of them there is muc s 
ping, with steamboats and other brge vessels carrying on an 
trade These lakes are connected by canals, so that by this means o 
can travel more than twelve thousand miles inland, and one mignt 
even farther if the country were inhabited. Of these English mi es 
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hardly make up a Norwegian mile; I should say that eight English miles 
would be the same as one Norwegian mile. 

Sixteen Norwegian families setded close to one another here. Six 
of them sold their land last summer. Those that remain want to sell 
theirs as soon as they can and move to the place where we are going. 
I do not advise anyone either to come or to stay at home, but if any 
do want to come, they should sell all they have and turn it into money. 
Besides taking along enough cloUies to wear and bedclothes, they 
should have a supply of food that ^vill not spoil at sea. I paj^j ££jy 
Spanish dollars for my ^vife’s fare and mine and twelve for our son’s. 
Best greetings to you, your wife, and children, and God be with yoa 
all. 


The country is good, but— 


mOM lAFS AT HOCFIESITR, NEW 

YOWL, TO inS COUNTRYMEN * 


YOWL, TO ins COUNTRYMEN October 

Spmtcd by Ihe love I feel for my naUve eountiy, I hasten to acquaint 
you with the fortunes of those of our countrymen who have come over 
here ftom Kotway, and especially of those who came from Stovangw. 
where I was bom. From these I have heard that you are eager to get 
enact information about condiSons in this country. They have also by 
.L-n t ralin to comc ovcT hcrc next year, but I 


atormation aDOur contuuwuo u. a, — y — 

me that many of you plan to come over here neat year, tot 1 
advise these to consider everything carefolly before they nndertah, 

'consiLr: (1) that you do not speak the kmguage; (2) whe^., 
hate eoough money to tmsel farther Inland after your .naval hero j 
. a® . t wasonv nf mv countrymen who hav» 


haN’e enough money to tra'Tl laruw- / i 

ha. not ah%e been tnre of many of my countymm who lave 
VVhat, then, am they to do? They havn erther to rtarve or ^ 
streets. If the Nortvegian and Swednh vrceam^l tod „« beo..^ 
eoough to help them svith mooey. they 'vould grmei^y to« 

great need and the umrostmhcryvFrom the ^suHheym^^^ 

L in Roehester, and when they atove here 

been that their money once more has grven out Then they - 
• Ttu letrer .ppeami In Adnarr^O. Peemrl- "MW. 
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everyone may know the contents. For fur&er proof and corroboration, 
the Norwegian and Swedish vice-consul is signing lus name to testify 
that this is the truth as fully as we are able to get at it 

EnNyr ZA-dDUssoN 


So many people move in 

FFOM MABTHA LABSEN, AT ROCHECTT31, NEW 

YORK, TO EUAS TASTAD “ 1837 

I cannot let this good opportunity go by tvithout letting yon bnow tot 
we are all well. As Lars U going to Nesv York. I will tell you a bttle atot 
our conditions, as weU as about the other Norsvegians here. Twelve Nor- 
wegians came here today, and are now sitting at the table eatmg ton 
supper. About two weeks ago ±ere arrived from ninety to a himdred 
people. They stayed at our house and my brother’s house for about a 
week, and we furnished meals tor nearly all of them. Most of them have 
now gone to Illinois. Knud Eide rvith famUy and Enie Arage^ 
the last to leave. There are still Bve families at our house of the tot 
emigrants who arrived; amougthem is Ole Reierseo, who dehvered ^ur 
letter to me. It gave me great pleasure to rttceive y” 1=^ “>1 

aboutallofyouloften^kof you. dearfriendandol the other faen^ 

at suvange™! know tot you have to contend wrth 

bod. in yL own home and otherwise, but. my fnend ask ^ 

strmrgth and patience to deal carefully wi^e 

dentil the fear of the Lord, and shmv a good erample. then shall we 
overcome the world. „ews tot she has left the Society 

From Serena s letter I le^ * ^ U, 

of Friends. I ask you as a f"™'* ^ 

the greatest humOrty; then ^ pray for M’s assistance, 

™y of peace. It rs “'X,"’ my feelings toward oil 

He will nose us up agam. ^mrfully, for we have the same enemy 

of j-ou. Oh, tot we may a ,j^,^^G„rtbesvithus,thenourenemy 

tocontendsvithheroasyouha , ^ 

• ThemuuUnom <>Hb“ 361-363 (Jo». 1925). 

from the Sloop-FoDc." 
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cannot lead us astray. This has always been my e 

trials and tribulaUons. The dissension among the Fnends is 
now as before. Those who have left have shown the world a very p 
example. But I shall not say anything more about their bm 

^ I am glad to say that, as far as I know, my dear Lars no longer ass^ 
ciates with them, which is the greatest joy I could desire here on ear . 
He is greatly interested in churdi worl^ is diligent in his work, an 
live together with great happiness, for God has blessed us with 
temporal and spiritual gifts. We are blessed with six children, five gir s 
and one hoy. They are good, healthy, well-behaved children, who give 
us great joy. 

Eilert asked me in a letter last summer to advise him whether e 
should come here. 1 can truthfully say that the country is good, O but 
not so good as it used to be. The country itself is the same, but so many 
people move in from practically all parts of the world. I will not advise 
him either for or against coming; he will have to do as he himself sees 
fit. He asked if he could get land neat Rochester. Yes, there is land 
enough for people who have money enough, but cultivated land costs 
from $100 to $200 an acre. People who are making a comfortable living 
in Norway ought to stay where they ate, and not come here. When they 
come to this country, most of them are without money, cannot speak 
the language, and have no fnends They refuse to bide their time and be 
patient Elias, 1 want to ask you as a friend that you advise no one to 
come here who cannot help himself, because practically all of them 
come to us and we cannot help so many. We, of course, do what we can 
for them all. 1 have gone around town looking for work for them, and 
Lars has taken many of them out into the country. We spare no pains 
to make them satisfied 


They are steadily moving west 

FROM LABS LARSEN, AT ROCHECTEB. NEW 
YORK, TO ELIAS TASTAD 

9th of the 7th month, 1838 
As there is such a good opportunity I wish to inform you that I, as well 
as my family, hve As there are so many here who wnte letters to 
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Norway, you will understand that eadi one writes according to the way 
in which he finds Wmself satisfied or dissatisfied. However, as I learn 
to know human nature, I realize that men are continually restless, unless 
their hearts are where they ought to be. They think of nothing more 
important than this present life. 

However, I ^vant to tell you that we in this country have our troubles, 
just as well as you do. Personally, I cannot complain, because I have 
my daily bread and have enough so that I can share with die needy. But 
many of my countrymen are in a rather bad position, so that, unless 
charity were shown, I am sure their poverty would shorten their days. 
Most of them are dissatisfied, and would return to Nor%vay if their money 
were not gone. Most of them have gone to Illinois or Missouri. They are 
steadUy moving west, and bow far they will eventually go, I do not know. 
I wish to say much, that those who plan on coming here must be 
prepared to meet many difficulties that they have never thought of. 
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™„ol lead «s astray. TUs tas always been “y 

ttials and tiibnlations. The dissension among „ 

now as before. Those who have left have shown the ^ 

example. But I shall not say anything more about their 

^ I am glad to say that, as far as I Vnow, my dear Urs no 
mates with them, which is the greatest joy I could desire here o ■ 
He IS greatly interested in church work, is diligent in lus wor , 
live together with great happiness, for God has blessed us wi 
temporal and spiritual gifts. We are blessed with six children. Bve ? 
and one boy. They are good, healthy, well-behaved children, wh g 


us great joy. _ v iV r he 

Eilert asked me in a letter last summer to advise him whet e 
should come here. 1 can truthfully say that the country is good, O u 
not so good as it used to be. The country itself is the same, but so 
people move in from practically all parts of tbe world. I will not a vise 
him cither for or against coming; he will have to do as he hlmscu secs 
fit. He asked if he could get land near Rochester. Yes, there is i** 
enough for people who have money enough, but cultivated land cos 
from $100 to $200 an acre. People who are making a comfortable liwng 
m Norway ought to stay where they are, and not come here. When they 
come to this country, most of them are without money, cannot 
the language, and have no fnends. They refuse to bide their time and 
patient Ehas, I want to ask you as a friend that you advise no one to 
come here who cannot help himself, because practically all of them 
come to us and we cannot help so many We, of course, do what we can 
for them all. I have gone around town looking for work for them, and 
Lars has taken many of them out into the country. We spare no pains 
to make diem satisfied. 


TTtey are steadily moving west 


FROM LABS LARSEN, AT BOCKESTEB, NEW 
TOBE. TO ELIAS TASTAD 


9th of the 7lh month, 1838 


As there is such a good o{ipOTtanity I wish to inform you that I, as well 
as my family, hve well As there are so many here who write letters to 
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Westward to El-a*noy 


suited in a virtual break-up of the Kendall group the next year. WiU. 
five families of settlers, the pathfinder migrated in 1834 to Illinois, and 
the Fox River Settlement, the second of Norwegian colonies in the United 
States, was established. The news of land in the West was promptly 
communicated to Norway both by letters and, in 1833, by one of the Fox 
River settlers, Knud Andersen Slogvig. who, to the people of southwest- 
ern Nor%vay, ^vas a veritable Marco Polo returned from an untao\%’n 
world. There before them at last," writes Kendric C. Babcock, “was a 
man who had twice braved all the terrors of thousands of miles of sea and 
hundreds of miles of far-distant land, who bad come straight and s e 
from that fabulous %’ast country, with its broad valley’s and prairies, Nvi 
its strange white men, and stranger red men. * Reinforcing his o\ra 
stories with letters that he carried with him, be did much to spread the 
“America fever" in the Norwegian valleys, and it is no coincidence that 
in 1838 two shiploads of emigrants sailed out for America from Nor- 
way -and rivo more the next year. The migration was definitely under 


way, and the goal was Illinois. _ , 

The letten presented in the following pages reflect the excitement of 
the turbulent 1830’s as immigrants vic%ved the West Tlie ^enca 
fever" ordinarily struck the young, but the first letter is ® ® 
of nearly seventy years who, though he bad barely arrive in ois, 
was already dreaming of pushing on to lands still farther svest 
One of the interesting aspects of the immigrant story, 
noted, was the ^vay the speech of everyday people populariz 
terms as "America letters," "America fever, and America ’ • 
book by Ole Rynning, published in 1838 under the title True cco 
of America for the Information and Help of Peasant and Comr^er. was 

for some years the “America book." It was, I have already sai ^ 

extensive “America letter" — a letter to all Norway ■- t uv 

be brought out as a book. An English version of this boo is ® 
elsewhere and is therefore not included in the present so ' 
interesting to find that the unsigned letter dated January , > 

from Rynnin^s pen. Its rapid review of the emigratiOT ™ ^ 

1838 is almost identical with one of the chapters in the True Ac ^ 
Ainerica.Rynningmadeadeepimpressiononthesetderswbote^^^ 
well. Oueof them thus charactenzedbim,"Agreatandgoodidea forme 

•The Scandxnavian Element in the Vmted States (Urbana, lU-. 1914), p 
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Then move your family westw . 

Good health you will enjoy, 

\p^ And nse to wealth and honor 

\ Id ihe state of El-a-noy. 

m an increasing tide from New 

I Lvork and the Old World, the Nonvegian im- 
migrants probably did not sing the ballad of El-a-noy, which . 

Adam visiting the state and imagining it to be the garden he p y 
in when a boy." * But to them El-a-noy meant land, potential > 

perhaps honor, too, and, be^nmg in 1834, they did in fact move 
families wesbvard . ^ 

Once more Cleng Peerson was theu pathfinder. Always tm » 
broke away from the New York colony in 1833, traveled to Ohio, 
Michigan, and through northern Indiana to Illinois. Some have asse 
that he walked north from Chicagp to Milwaukee, where he met o 
mon Juneau, the founder of that city, who told him that Wisconsin, wi 
its heavy woods, was not smted to settlement. Later, tramping o'*? 
Illinois, he came to the nch valley of the Fox River. An immigr^t w 0 
knew Peerson relates the story of this event as it was told to him. Almos 
dead of hunger and exhaustion as a result of his long wanderings throug 
the wilderness,” Peerson “threw himself upon the grass and than e 
God who had permitted him to see this wonderland of nature. Strengt 
ened m soul, he forgot his hunger and sufferings. He thought of Moses 
when he looked out over the Promised Land from the heights of Ne o, 
the land that had been promised to his people." 1 

Peerson trudged back to New York, where his glowing reports re 

• The words and music of this old baQad are printed in Carl 
American Songbug (New YorV, 1927), pp. 162-163 See also my “Singmg **“ 

grants," in Gross Roots Hfafory (Minneapolis, 1947), pp 31-54. _ isaol 

1 liie story is told m Knud LdngelaDd, Nordmeendene i Amcnfca { Chicago, 1 ■ 

pp 18-19 He seems to have haditatfirsthandfromPeeison, whom he knew we 
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suited in a virtual break-up of the Kendall group the next year. With 
five families of settlers, the pathfinder migrated in 1834 to Illinois, and 
the Fox River Settlement, the second of Norwegian colonies in the Umted 
States, was established. The news of land in the West was promptly 
communicated to Norvray both by letters and, in 1835, by one of the Foi 
River settlers, Knud Andersen Slogvig. who, to the people of southwest- 
em Norway, \vas a veritable Marco Polo returned from an unsown 
world. ‘There before them at lasC 'vntes Kendric C. Babcock, “was a 

man who had twice braved all the terrors of thousands of miles of sraaii 
hundreds of miles of far-distant land, who had come straight an s e 
from that fabulous vast country, \vilh its broad valleys and praines, with 
its strange white men, and stranger red men. Reinforcing his o%ra 
stories with letters that he carried with him, be did much to sprea e 
“America fever" in the Norwepan valleys, and it is no coincidence t 
in 1836 two shiploads of emigrants sailed out for America from Nor- 
way-and two more the next year. The migration was definitely under 
way, and the goal was Illinois. , 

The letten presented in the following pages reflect the excitement of 
the turbulent 1830’s as immigrants vieived the West TTie ^enca 
fever^ ordinarily struck the young, but the first letter is ® 

of nearly seventy years who, though he had barely arrive in ois, 
was already dreaming of pushing on to lands stiU farther west 
One of the interesting aspects of the immigrant story, as 
noted, was the ivay the speech of everyday people 
tenns as "America letters," "America fever, and America 
book by Ole Rynning, published in 1838 under the title True ccou 
of America for the Information and Help of Feasant and Commoner, wa 

for some years the "America book." It was, 1 have alrea ysai 

extensive "America letter" -a letter to all Norway-that happen^ to 


be brought out as a book. An English TCision 
elsewhere and is therefore not included in the present vo uine, 
interesting to find that the unsigned letter dated January^, ’ 
from Rynnin* pen. Its rapid review of the emigrab^ 

1838 is almost identical with one of the chapters in the True A ^ 

America. Rjiming made a deep impression on the setters who 

well One of them thus characterized him. “A great and good idea ^ 

• The Sccr^,naruin Elemeui .r, the VnOed Stater (Utbana. lU, J914). P 3- 


of this book is available 
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the central point of all his thlnting. He hoped to be able to provide the 
poor, oppressed Norwegian worbnan a happier home on this side rf 
the sea. and to realize this vnsh he shunned no sacrifice, endured the 
greatest exertions, and was patient through misunderstandings, disap- 
pointments, and loss. . . . Nothing could shake his belief that America 
would become a place of refuge for the masses of people in Europe who 
toiled under the burdens of poverty.*'* 

Rjmning recognized the importance of the 'America letters” and par- 
ticularly of those written by Hovland. Removed to Illinois, Ilovland 
wrote in 1838 to say that the new region was Canaan, but at the same 
time he uttered a warning that it was no paradise for those who were 
not ready and ivilling to work hard. 

Cleng Peerson, meanuhile, had already pushed on to a new settlement 
in Missouri, and the nest letter tells of him guiding emigrants from New 
York to tliat state - a letter voicing doubt and concern as to the wisdom 
of emigration The note of early disillusionment is carried to the extreme 
m another letter, written in 1M9 by one Sjur J llaaeim to a Norwegian 
bishop who had published a pastoral letter in Nonvay adjuring people 
not to emigrate Such letters, often reflecting unfortunate local circum- 
stances, quickly met with refutation both m America and in Norway. 
Another Missouri letter, that of Hans Barhen, while it conveyed to the 
father of Ole Rynning the unhappy ncivs that his son had died, took a 
more optimistic view of the American prospects for immigrants. Bailien 
struck out at land speculators who fleeced the immigrants, but he had 
high hopes of the society into which he had come.f 
The irrepressible Hovland, writing again from Illinois in 1842. turned 
his attention to the flood of anti-American writings in Norway and wisely 
suggested that they had been written by "people who have too little ex- 
perience in this country." Penning his most vigorous refutation of doleful 
charges against America, he exclaimed, "May the lies be trampled under 
fool and the truth be made knownl" 


Inevitably Cleng Peerson, true to his role as an immigrant leader, 
mixed into the sharp debate that was fiUing the newspapers of Norway 
with arguments about America, pro and con. In the spring of 1843 he 


f'-'W a immigrant of IM? See my Nomegtan SUgraHon. 

\ An infommg study entillcd “A Doctrlwini Ideah* IUjm.B.kW."' bv D G. 
hstid.iiiaSiudxcsondRecoTd* (KoithfieM.Mmn. Norwegian-Amencan Historical 


Asssociation), 3 13-22 |)92S} 
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vras again in Norway, and, denying cliarges that he was there as an 
“emissary to promote emigration," he nevertheless endorsed Rynning’s 
account of America as “true and reliable,” and stated that the bishop’s 
pastoral letter was without “foundatioo in facts.” 

Thus the letters mirror the differences of opinion that emigration pro- 
voked in Norway and the constantly spreading interest in the New 
World. Notwithstanding unfavorable reports, emigration continued to 
mount as people, from one source or another, filled out their information 
about America. 


The land is largely prairie 

FROM JOHAKNES NOBOBOE, AT OTTAWA, lA SAIXE 
COXrNTT, ELUNOIS, TO HANS U RVOI * 

April so, 1837 

Your honored letter of August 25, 1835, was received with heartfelt Joy 
on October 28, 1836. A roan who returned to Norway from here brought 
it back with him. Had be returned here at once I should have received 
the letter sooner, but be delayed imtil be bad assembled about 180 per- 
sons, both young and old. most of them from the Stavanger region. The 
group came in two brigs from Stavanger. The cost of passage for each 
person amounted to Packed togetter and with little realization of 
the importance of good ventilation, almost all suffered from indisposi- 
tions like diarrhea and seasickness. 

A few who took passage from Gothenburg on American ships arrived 
in good health after a six weeks’ voyage. So when Norwegians wish to 
come here, they should go via Gothenburg, but not too many on each 
ship. Ships leave Gothenburg all summer, from April to October. For 
people of eastern Norway it is best to go to Fredrikshald and thence to 
Svefesund. A Lttle south of there one meets many large open boats that 
are constantly going southward along tire coast to Gothenburg with car- 
goes of lumber. A man can work bis way by helping the rivo men on one 

* The transhbon of this letter is by Claieace A. Qausea. It was first printed in 
Ame Odd Johnsen, ed., ‘Tohannes Nordboe and Norwegian Immigration, An Amenca 
Letter of ISST," Nonoegion-American Situfier and Records (Northfieid, hfirm.), 
8 . 23-38 ( 1934 ). 
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of these boab hoist sail or row a litfle when necessary. They speak the 
Baahus dialect and are easily understood. 

On amval at the customhouse qiay of Kloppan at Gothenburg, you 
should go eastward tiirough the suburb into the city proper and there 
look for ship broker Strom Greet him from me, J Nordboe, and askhis 
help with the exchange of money and so forth, just as he helped me. 
Then return to the customhouse. At the far end of the pier is a small 
bouse where there are several customs officers who can speak English 
and who usually have a smaD boat. For a few skillings one of the officers 
will take you out to the Amencau ships that lie close by. There they will 
ask twenty specie dollars for passage, but you can haggle with them and 
say that you are poor and lave too little money. If you can get your 
board included m the passage, well and good, although it costs more 
If not, you will have to supply yourself. If there is no ship to New York, 
go to a port farther north m Amenca, such as Boston Many go there, 
and there are also ships to New Bedford, Newbuiyport, and other places 
When you arrive m America, you take a southwesterly route. People who 
live in the interior of the country usually travel by land. The emigrants 
from western Norway do not care to go by land and prefer to travel by 
boat as they are used to doing N.B *nie people of eastern Norway are 
afraid of the water, those of western Norway fear the land. 

Once in New York, go down to the shore where the riggings of ships 
Will be seen and call out . “Svedisker Norveisk Mand." When someone 
answers, inquire for Bekmann, master ngger . Gsterberg, baker ; the Nor- 
wegian Fr. Wang, merchant, a son of the minister m Waage; and also 
for Tybnng, the son of a minister in Drammen, Johnsen of Laurvig, the 
Norwegian Williamson, and others. A person from eastern Norway who 
IS not altogether a tenderfoot will be well advised to go inland by road. 
He should obtain an ax to indicate that be wants work, a couple of shirts 
for change, two combs to keep himself dean, and a cloth to wrap some 
food m if he so wishes This is dl a man should carry if he does not have 
enough money for passage by water. In the evening, when he asks for 
lodging, he should offer to cut some wood, this is always well received 
He will then also get supper and breakfast before he leaves, and for din- 
ner he should do the same He can travel thv; way through the entire 
country- and he ivill make us happy by commg out here. When he has 
rested a witfe weth Qse wfio 6ve here, iie may continue ti's 

course to Quincy, cross die Mississippi River there, proceed to the town 
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eighteen, ^venty, and in some cases twenty-four inches u-ide. The plow 
is drawn by Eve and sometimes six pair of oxen, but most frequently by 
five. The land broken in the spring is ready by August to be harrowed 
and sowed with wheat for the next summer, but usually it is allowed to 
he unhl the following spring. It Is then plowed with one or two pair of 
oxen, and com. wheat, oats.or whatever one pleases is planted. The field 
is then in fine condition without any need of fertilizer. Cabbages can 
be planted anywhere, and they grow fast. There are many varieties of 
pumpldns — 1 do not know how many kinds. They are usually planted 
with the com and grow on long tendrils; they are round or oval in shape 
and are both large and small, the biggest being about fifteen inches in 
diameter. Cucumbers belong to the same class and grow equally well 
here. The same is true of potatoes, which give generous yields wherever 
planted Tobacco and pumpkin arc native products of this country. Other 
products are imported and thrive here. 

Of Indian com or maize there are also many varieties. There Is mudi 
to write about, but space will not pemiL Deer axe plentiful. They are 
mostly bunted by Indians, for others do sot have time for such t^gs. 
My son Peder is now away cboppmg cordwood. As be i$ not yet full* 
grown, he cannot earn more than a dollars day. Wages for labor axe very 
high here A full-grown man can earn from $150 to $160 in wages in one 
year Here a poor young man can soon become a well-to-do fanner if be 
works hard and uses good sense. He can look fonvard to becoming rich 
without usury, a difficult task in Norway. 

There are many piairie wolves, but they are small and are not dan- 
gerous However, the sheep mast be protected from diem. There are 
also a great many praine chickens, which somewhat resemble heath- 
cocks m size and are about the same color. The male is larger than the 
female and similarly colored, but is shaped differently. In the mornings 
at this time of year their calls resemble those of a male dove. They dam- 
age com and wheal, so do die migratory pigeons, thrushes, squirrels, 
and other creatures. The wolves damage the sweet pumpkins. We also 
have bears, but they do no bann. There are not many skunks, but there 
are some raccoons. There are many varieties of squirrels as well as 
weasels. Some kill chideens. The wildcats, as lai^e as half-grown do^. 
are of a brown striped color; are shy and keep to the mountains 
and caves and thick underbrush Many kinds of fish are in the streams, 
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but we have little time to catch them. Fishing and hunting are Indian 
occupations, but most of the Indians have now gone. 

Almost all the rivers and creeks have mud turtles, and there are also 
snakes of many kinds. The rattlesnake is not as dangerous as reported. It 
is no more poisonous than the one in Norway, It is about the same length 
but somewhat thicker, brownish-yellow in color with black spots. In its 
upper jaw are four fangs, two on each side, and at the end of its tail 
there are some small balls, the size of peas, which are rattled against 
each other and make as loud a sound as a fly. Since the coming of so 
many settlers, die rattlesnake has largely disappeared. Some other kinds 
of snakes are almost worse, especially the so-called copperhead. Last 
summer we lost a large calf. If it had been at home we could have saved 
it, but it was in the woods. 

The woods are largely oaks, three varieties of walnut, and small hazel 
bushes. They all bear large quantities of nuts that are good for human 
beings and of great benefit to swine. These may be sold in town for a 
dollar a bushel There are plenty of gooseberries, and they are good. 
Some cedar trees grow on the dry slopes of sandy hills near rivers. 
The wild apples are sour, and also the cherries, but some of the plums 
ere sweet and good. There is much sandy rock here, but it is too soft 
for grindstones except In emergency. 

N,B. ^Vbe^ we arrived in New York, I was old and poor, with small 
children. I could not earn mucK for they did not wish to employ old 
people for work. If I had had $20 for a deposit, I could have bought 
land at $5 to $8 per acre, svith interest at 7 per cent Other Norwegians 
who secured land made a profit from their labor of $200, others $300 
to $400, and so on. Some made $1,500 to $1,600, depending on how poor 
they had been, and one, who has not yet arrived here, had only $3 ^vhen 
he came, newly married, healthy, and strong, in 1B23. ^Vhen he sells his 
improved farm, he svill have $2,000. Others who came here bought land 
and are already well established. Those who had already come from 
Ohio and other states are now wealthy. 

It was because of me that the Nons-egUns came here, I have always 
been of service to others, but never to mysell. ^Vhen we came here, the 
land had been surveyed for some lime but was not settled, except by 
a few who arc now rich. Then it became known that the land was to be 
sold at auction. The other Norwrj^ns each bought a piece of land they 
had claimed at the Congress price of ten skillings — $liiS— per acre. 
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It IS the low pnce that has enriched so many. 1 had to go forty miles 
northward where there were no bianan beuigs except a few Indians. 

Even though it xvas in the wilderness, the piece of land 1 selected was 
the best and most desirable I have ever seen During the winter 1 re- 
turned to the place. With the help rf my son and son-in-law, 1 cut and 
hauled timber for a house, but since we could not begin to live in it until 
late in the spring and I became ill in tiie fall and continued ill through 
the winter, we had to sell our rights to the large and beautiful farm for 
$400 This happened last year, and not until then had we begun to get 
aheadahttle. 

Within half a year the entire rcpon was fully settled. There is now no 
more land to be had in the entire stale, and therefore we must move 
southwestward to Missouri Land can still be bought there at Congress 
prices. It u not so cold there as here, and the climate is said to be health- 
ful If I live until we have become settled there, 1 shall write to you 
again. I should wnte a separate letter to Ivat, but 1 hope that you will 
read this to him N.B I owehimfottbeL 0 l(eD place thatl sold for him- 
This was the nch man's fault I do not know how I shall be able to send 
money to him, nor Is he able to come here. I wish very much that both 
you and he could come But alas, I do not suppose I shall ever see either 
of you again. Greet all the people who have known me and all who wish 
me well I wish Cod's blessings upon all of you 

[P .S ] The soil consuls of gray clay mixed with marl, which, when 
turned to the air, becomes a fertile, dark loam Through the ages it has 
become pulverized and js called pniirie soil Its depth varies from one, 
two, to two and a half, yes, three feel. It contains a little fine sand and 
perhaps a little rosm and turpentine. When the tops are broken off 
certain lands of tall grass, a clear juice is exuded which smells and 
tastes like turpentine Later it dries and becomes a pleasant-smelhng, 
gummy substance somewhat resembhag mastic or incense. Almost all 
the grasses seem to contain some of flus substance. Consequently die 
prairie grass bums more readily than other ^ass. It is burned off every 
autumn and spring because it is troublesome and burning improves the 
hay and pasturage. To mow where dead grass remains is impossible. It 
IS also as sharp as scouring grass and quicldy wears out shoes and stock- 
ings, and walking through die grass where there is no path is difficult 
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The Indians have always buined the forests for amusement, and this 
has hindered the growth of woods. 

If I am lucky enough to find good, satisfactory land where we are 
now going, I shall take four claims, each of 160 acres, which is a farm 
large enou^ for one family. N£. One for me, one for each of my three 
sons, perhaps, one for my brother, if possible. If not, he might have one of 
the four if he could come here. If only you and he with your families 
could be here now, even though you had no one else with you but your 
^vife and youngest daughter! It would be better, hmvever, to have as 
many as possible along, even though it took more money for the trip. 
It is best not to take too much baggage, although I should like to get 
some spruce seeds. Our daughter will remain here. They have done 
well, have ISO acres, have worked on it for two and a half years, and 
paid $150 for the farm. If he sold his farm now, he could get $1,400 to 
$1,500. Hiey have 2 pair of oxen, S cows, 6 sheep, many swine, 4 geese, 
and a great many chickens. Last year a son %vas bom to them, a soxmd 
and healthy one. 

I am afraid that this is scarcely readable, for I see so poorly and have 
DO suitable spectacles. I hope you will excuse me. I am now 69 years 
old, my wife $6, my daughter my oldest son 17, the second 15, and 
the third 12 years of age. 


Speculators had already tahen up the land 

[from ole aVNNIN'O, AT BEAVEB CXtEEK, 

ILLINOIS, TO HIS COUNTRYSIEN * 1 

January 28, 1838 

The first ship that carried Norwegian emigrants to America >vas a sloop 
of four hundred tons t which in the summer of 1825 sailed from Sta- 
vanger with fifty-two passengers. The ship with its cargo of iron >vas 
cnvned by the passengers themselves. After a voyage of fourteen weeks, 
it landed in New York, where it faced confiscation, with its car^, since 
it Avas carrying more passengers than the law permitted. But justice was 

•Though unsigned, this letter was certainly written hy Ole RjTining. It ap- 
peared in Def ndpi/ttede Norge (Christiania: Folkesknftsclstabet, 1S&4), pp 6-8. 

1 About thirty-eight American tons. 
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tempered with mercy when it was discovered that the infringement of 
the law was due to a misundeKtanding. for the Norwegians had be- 
lieved that tons were the same thing as fun*. 

The passengers suSered a great loss in the sale of the ship and cargo, 
however In Norway the ship alone had cost about 1,800 specie dollars, 
and here they got no more than $400 for everything. The sldpper and 
the mate settled dovm in New York. Aided by the contributions of some 
Quakers, the others were enabled to travel farther into the interior, 
where they bought land m Orleans County, Murray Toivnship, on Lake 
Ontario, five Norwegian miles northwest of Rochester. Here they had 
to pay a land speculator who was the agent of an English company $5 
an acre, But since none of them had any money, the payment was to be 
made in installments over apenod of ten years. All the land was wooded, 
and it could only be cleared by hard work. When one considers the 
meager means of these people and their unfamilianty with the language, 
it IS very understandable that dunng the first years they many times 
wished themselves back in Norway and bore a grudge against the man 
whose accounts of America had led them to emigrate. 

This man was a person named Cleng Peerson, wbo first came over to 
America m 1621 Kis endeavor was then, and is still, to unite all Nor- 
wegians into one community owning all its property in common. Since 
these first emigrants often suffered want in the beginning, Cleng Peer- 
son took it upon himself to travel around among wealthy Americans 
askmg aid for all the Norwegians This did not meet with everybody's 
approval, partly because on his excursion he had spoken on behalf of 
all the Norwegians without asking their permission, partly because be 
had shown some favoribsm in bis distntotion of the means. None of 
the Norwegians then had more than fifty acres, and no one could meet 
the conditions of the purchase Surrounded by primeval forest and 
rough ground, they could not find sufficient fodder for their cattle on 
their own farms but had to mow hay tor others in return for a third of 
it, and tiien they had to bring home die ^ins of this backbreaking labor 
from far away and through thick woods and swamps. Not till the fourth 
or fifth year did (hey begin to feel more contented. But they were still in 
debt for their land and coidd not see their way to paying anything on 
die principal or the interest m accordance with their contract of pur- 
chase-reason enough to dampen their happiness at the sight of the 
fertihty and richness of the sod 
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In the meantime Cleng Peerson was always busy. Heavy work was 
never to his liking, but on the other hand he never aimed at personal 
profit He worked for everybody and benefited everybody, but often 
ia such an indirect ^vay that few people or no one gave him any 
thanks for it 

He was the first Norwegian to come to Illinois — in 18S3 — to examine 
the land out here. Influenced by his reports, most of the Norwegians sold 
their land in Murray and moved to lUinois in July 1834. 

From 1825 to 1836 a few Norwegian families and single persons emi- 
grated now and then; but when one of the first Norwegians here, Knud 
Slogvig, in 1835 returned to Norway and told about conditions in 
America, and others — particularly Gjert Cregoriussen Hovland— had 
written home to their families and friends, the desire to emigrate was 
awakened in some people. Two ships left for New York carrying about 
two hundred passengers from Stavanger. One of these ships was at 
sea for seven weeks and three days, and five of the passengers died on 
board. The other one ivas at sea for nine weeks, but all the passengers 
on this ship arrived safe and sound. Several of those who arrived last 
year remained in New York, since th^ did not have enough money to 
travel any farther. Among the rest, some could not pay their way farther 
than Rochester, while others managed to make it to Illinois. 

The first Norwegians who arrived in Illinois settled down in La Salle 
County, about one and a half Norwepan miles north of Ottawa, a new 
town that has been founded where the Rock and Illinois rivers meet 
Among the Nor^vegians who arrived here last year, only a few got land 
near their countrymen; for all land here either had already been taken 
up by speculators or was unsm'table for settlers since it lacked woods. 
Last spring, therefore, a group moved farther west to Missouri, again 
under the leadership of CTeng Peerson. Several of them have written 
to their relatives and ftiends here and are full of enthusiasm over their 
new-found glories. 

Recently I met two men from Drammen who have lived in America 
for thirteen years. Their names are Peder B. Smith and Hans E. Hjorth. 
Together ftjey own about eleven acres of land rivo and a half miles 
north of Monticello, White County, Indiana, and besides they possess 
a sa%vinill through the operation of which they make a lot of money. 
Smith told me that he had come to America with no more than $18 in 
his pocket 
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This is Canaan 


„ 0 M cn«T C. ..0VLM.1>, « 

ILLINOIS, TO A FKIENO * July 0, 1833 

I canno, .y du,y .0 

aoanlT. Norway a»d my facoda tf«re. Smco rny 1 

very deficen. in educa.ion, but a, I hope 

safely, I tale occasioir to write with the hopo >>“' , rt. More 
mtelbgeoce than I will tale my humble eontnbubon “ 5 J (.itUul 
particularly, this is addressed to jeo whom I came to jj„,. 

friend I Inow that this year reports on America are not la S 
way, as far as they get throughi hut they differ accordmg to ever, body 

undentanding and insight. Wntwav 

I suppose that people are emigrating in grwt niimbcrs 
now, and every emigrant has a dijercnt attihide. Many have ^'c 
here who knew Norsvay under straitened circumslancw. and looking 
back, they see only the burdens they have cast oil and Jecl “PP> 
their emigration, especially for their children. But those, on e 
hand, who grew up in the nurture of pious parents and who ' 

loyed earthly happiness, will find sorrosv and regret if they 
to supply them a paradise here without the necessity of working. ' cry 
one who leaves Norway with this fond hope is deceiving himself tlior- 
ougHy. Anyone who wants to make good here lias to work, just as 
all other places in the world But here everything is better resvarded. 
This fact repels many people, though anyone with common sense oug 
to know that in lime life rewards each as he desen-es. Therefore, it seems 
to me all who take a notion to visit this country liad better consider e 
matter carefully before they leave their homes, nor should they enter 
upon the venture frivolously or intoxicated by greed for material tilings. 
This applies especially to people who vacillate and lack firmness. 

Since the length of the journey makes the trip here rather expensive, 
those who want to manage on their own witliout contracting any debts 
must be prepared to pay from seventy to eighty specie dollars for every 
adult and half that amount for children, besides the price of provisions 
When they arrive here, they find that no land is available in Illinois, 
• This letter appeared In Den Bergens).e Merkur, November 30, 1838 
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though there is some farther west; but it requires money and patience 
to get there. The land around here that has enough woodland has been 
bought up and is inhabited. We have an unbelievable amount of vast 
grass plams (sas-annas) that extend for many miles with the most mar- 
velous grazing for the animals imaginable. As much hay as anyone 
could desire may be mowed with little trouble. Surely no sensible man 
could svish for a better place. But even so, many people are dissatisfied 
with everything, especially those who are full of ambition. They bother 
others with their regrets and pme for the ceremom'es and compliments 
of the fine world. We set httle store by that sort of thing here. We who 
are accustomed to work since childhood feel that this is Canaan when 
we consider the fertile soil that without manuring brings forth such 
rich crops of everything. Norway cannot be compared to America any 
more than a desert can be compared to a garden in full bloom. 

I advise to come here before he takes it upon himself to svrite 

more books about this country. Thus only can he learn to svrite the 
truth. I am convinced that he is greatly mistaken in many things. He 
does not have to worry about the school system and about churches in 
this country. Ministers here will travel hundreds of miles to preach the 
gospel, especially to places where there are no churches, without re- 
ceiving pay for their services. People here have just as good opportuni- 
ties to w-orship God as in Norw-ay. hforeover, let me not forget to give 
due thanks to your pastor for the splendid truth. ... * 

1 am glad that I came here, though things have not always gone ac- 
cording to my %vish since I left New York, where I settled at first. That 
is a distance of 1,500 miles from here as the crow flies, but by the way 
y’ou travel, it is 2,000 miles. I have bought 160 acres of land which lies 
in the shape of a quadrangle and is two miles in circumference. The 
land here is beautiful, but the winter is long with a piercing kind of cold 
that I have never knoivn the hke ot before. Moreover, the heat is so in- 
tense that sometimes it is difficult to bear long spells of it during our 
seasons of hard work. Therefore, I do not advise anyone in Nonvay who 
IS making a good living there to leave it, particularly not older people, 
for they ^vill not be able to get along. Smee they cannot learn the lan- 
guage and are ill suited for hard work, everything will displease them 

• The newspaper omits some lines here bnt says they describe a man who mcwred 
Hovland’s dis^easure by trying to dissuade him from emigratmg. 
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here Dul mallachd persons ssnll be .He lo lictler themscls-es. II I live 
lone enough, I plan to \isit )ou some lime. j ^ i.- 

Ue Almighty Lord Nvill he with y-ou all in your st^-cral undertakings 
I hope you arc well - ! am myself well. Cod be praised. 


Clmg Peerson advised us lo go to Missouri 


[from a settler Et MISSOURI TO 

October 15. 1S3S 

We finally am\-cd in New York after having been at sea for eight weeks, 
less two days. There were about seventy passengers on the ship, all Cer* 
mans, except my fellow travelers from Norway and me. Our accommo- 
dation on board the ship was insufficient, and as a result the air was 
very close and unhealthful But nobody died, though there was some 
illness. 

We stayed su days in New York until vve got our money' problems 
and other affairs settled. Here we met several Norwegians and Danes, 
among whom was a Norwegian named Cleng Peersoo, who has lived 
m America for about twenty yean and knows the country very well, as 
he has traveled about in almost all of the United Slates and speaks 
English fairly well. He advised us to go to Missouri, where be and sev- 
eral Norwegians from the district of Stavanger have made their homes 
As he was on his way home, he accompanied us on the long trip across 
this country, which was quite unknown to us. and tliis was a great help 
lo us in many respects In Rochester our group was increased by the 
family of Ole Reiersen and several other Norwegians. 

The trip was very long and difficult, owing to the fact that, because 
of the unusual drought, the water m the rivers, especially in Ohio, had 
become so low that the ship ran aground every day or stuck in the sand 
banks Then it would take much time and work to get loose again. After 
much trouble and expense, on October 4 we finally arrived at this place, 
an area almost entirely uninhabited. A couple of miles farther west the 
land is completely desolate, untd you get to where the Indians live, 
• Thu letter appeared, witbcmt a signature. In the Stavanger Adresscach, Febru- 
ary 1. 1839 
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about a hundred miles from here. We are staying with the nine or ten 
Norwegians who have made their homes here. None of them has bought 
the land he has claimed, and most of them do not have any money to 
redeem it with, so that very soon the land will come up for public sale. 

On the whole I had formed a mucdi more favorable idea about the fer- 
tility of this land than I actually found to be true. All the way from New 
Yorlc to the banks of the Mississippi, I did not see black mold anywhere 
but only a soil of a whitish sand, which ft is true yielded good crops of 
wheat and Indian com, although not without manuring. But the fields 
of oats and barley looked the way they do in a year of bad harvest in 
Norway. These grains are said to fail here too, but according to some 
people, and that is also my own impression, Missouri has the most fertile 
land of all the states I traveled through. Close to the Mississippi the 
mold is about three yards deep and under that there is a base of clay, 
which I could see particularly well at the banks of the river all through 
the state of Missouri, for the svater had carved the soil out in many 
places and the banks were almost vertical. At the place where we are 
staying, fifty miles from the river, the mold Is only one or two feet deep 
with a firm base of clay. 

Here are large grass-covered plains with bigger or smaller patches of 
woods in between, so that one may select a piece that has both. It is true 
that the land here Is good, but for a Norwegian or any other foreigner to 
come this far into the country involves a great many difficulties and 
privations, even for several years after he has arrived here— privations 
that can never be completely removed, though they can be lessened 
somewhat All the NorNvegians I have talked to agree \vith this. If they 
had known beforehand what th^ would have to go through, th^ ^vould 
not have undertaken the journey. They have sent many letters to Nor- 
way describing the glories of the coxmtiy, but they never mention a word 
about the hardships they find here and the difficulties of the journey, 
about which they now have much to say in conversation. 

I, too, have acquired some ejqpeiicDce. I shall not go into detail about 
it, but I think it is my duty to say something. The change in climate 
causes much illness. During the daytime there is heat here to which we 
are not accustomed, and the nights are very cool, often \vidi heavy fogs 
that cause many colds and attacks of ague. Often there is a sudden 
change from hot to very cold air. To these tribulations must be added 
the open log cabins, wWch have chimneys of wood and clay. Only the 
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™„edBte vidmly of the fire gets tvamiej up, since tee is » /""Sh' 
through the whole house, or rate hut Ant! yet you have to be thauK- 
ful if you have such a hut to seeh shelter in, in a land that is almost un 
habited. You might thmk that \ve would not have to live in sue poor 
houses ortravelthis far into the country. But only those who have enougti 
money can avoid this, for all land, even in Illmois. has been b^ght up 
and can only be had at second hand at pnees ranging from $5 to 52U 
an acre And as far as building is concerned, it would be very expensive 
to hire workers Everybody builds his own log cabin as well as he can, 
simply with an ax, and for the most part the cabins are without windows 
Because of all this, and other matters, I consider it precarious for every- 
one to go to America, I am thinkmg especblly of N. N. and hope that 
he has not sold his property, I wish he would wait until I, God wJlmg, 
have given him more detailed infoimation about this country. 

The shortest and cheapest way to get here is via New Orleans and up 
the Mississippi. From New Orleans it is about 1,800 miles to this place, 
and this distance is covered on steamboats in ten or fourteen days. But 
from New York we had a distance of about 2.500 miles, which it took 
us almost eight weeks to travel, mainly because the route was so diffi- 
cult. It IS a great advantage to bring all kinds of iron tools if you come 
here. A carpenter’s ax, for instance, costs from $5 to $5, and everything 
else in proportion to this The transportation is not expensive, since 
usually you can get your baggage shipped free of charge on the steam- 
boats 


Not a land of milk and honey 

FBOM SJUB ] HAAEIM, AT KUDDLE POINT, 

ILLINOIS, TO BISHOP JACOB NEUMANN * 

April 22, 1839 

Smee 1 now have such a good opportunity to get a letter mailed to my 
dear native country Norway (the earner of this letter is Endre Aragebo 
from Stavanger who is malong ready to go back to Norway) , I take the 
liberty of sendmg you this bnef letter. Reverend Sir. My main reason 
for writing to you is that last summer Johannes Larsen Ulsager from 
• This letter appeared m Bergens Sbftsbdende, March 5, 1840 
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Hardanger, in (he diocese of Bergen, arrived here, and he had with him 
a small book entitled A Word of Admonition to the Peasants in the 
Diocese of Bergen Who Desire to Emigrate: A Pastoral Letter from the 
Bishop of the Diocese. * I picked up this little book at once and asked his 
pemussion to read it, which he gaw me right away. I sat down and read 
it through aloud. A great many of the Norwegians living in this vicinity 
had assembled in the house where we were to hear news from their 
nati\’e country. After I had read from (he book for a little while, (he 
women began to cry violently. But some of the men, who were among 
the first Norwegians who immigrated to Amenca, began to scold me and 
asked me if I still felt like rea^og that sort of thing. After that I, too, 
started to cry and answered them that if they wanted to know the real 
truth they ought to read this book. But they only continued disagreeing 
with me. Then I told them frankly that if God the Almighty would help 
me to save up enough capital to pay my way back to Norway, I should 
be happier than I could say, and many of those who had arrived there 
with me said the same. But, unfortunately, we can probably never do 
this, the way things hav e turned out for me and many others who would 
like to go back but who cannot manage to do so because we lack the 
means. 

Now I promise to relate the truth about ever)’thiDg and call God in 
heaven to witness that I will not say one word that is not true. Most of 
us left Norway in 1836 and had no better information than some letters 
written by G|ert Gregoriussen Hovland, who praised both the country 
and everj’tlung in it so that we all imagined that this country must be 
Canaan, a land of milk and honey, and thought that we should find our 
countrymen here in very good circumstances. But— unfortunately — 
when we came to what they called theh homes, we saw some huts that 
looked more like the barricades in Bergen than like anything else, and 
we could look nght through their walls. Another sight caught our eyes : 
a flock of half -naked children and their parents dressed in rags. In spite 

• This book IS translated m full Cunnar J. Malnun m "Bishop Jacob Neumann's 
Word of Admonition to the Peasants," u Studies end Records (Minneapolis: Nor- 
wegian-Amencan Histoncal AssociabOD). 1 95-109 (1926). The bishop took as his 
text Psalms, 37:3: “So shalt thou dsvell in the land, and venly thou shall be fed.” 
An immigrant, takmg the bishop to Iasi, amusumly suggested that he had failed to 
take mto account the Bihhcal iniuncUon, "Molbpw and replenish the earth." The im- 
migrants therefore "decided to disobey the bishop's advice and go to the new Can a an , 
where flowed milk and honey ” (KQuaLaogeland, Nordm^ndeneiAmenJut,pp. 20- 
23, and Blegen, Nontegien Jfigrwtion, voL 1, p. 
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of all this, however, we were happy to visit with them, mainly because 
to them we could speak our own language. 

Here, then, we had to start putting up other houses of the kind I have 
described, and after that every man had to get out and make a living 
for himself and his family. This was true whether he had owned one of 
the best farms in Norway or had owned no farm at all. Here 've worked 
the first winter and made a htlle money. After that some of us wanted 
to go farther into the country to a state called Missouri, svhere twelve 
of us traveled on for another 560 miles and, as we had expected, found 
land that was not occupied Here each of us started cultivating a piece 
of land, and we built houses of the same poorquahtyl described earlier. 
We had with us one of the first Norwegian immigrants, who spoke the 
Enghsh language well The land had been surveyed there and was to 
be sold, but everybody assured us that it would not be sold for six years. 
When we bad worked it for about three years, however, the land came 
up for sale, and only three of us were able to buy a small piece. All the 
rest of us had to give up our land and leave, with no compensation for 
all our work. Our land was bought by strangers, and we and our families 
had to go back to the state of Illinois All this happened last summer. 

Shortly after this, Illness broke out among the Norwegians, and it was 
quite pitiful to bear the reports of all this misery. A great many were 
called away from this earthly existence by the good Lord, and those who 
survived have not yet regained their health. I was among those who 
Suffered tfus hard fate I was laid up last fall, on September 1, and am 
still not able to earn eoou^ to buy myself a meal 
From my knowledge of them, I shall say a httle about the Norwe^ans 
who hve here Some of them left Norway because of hatred of the clergy 
and other officials, others because of hatred of their neighbors, still 
others because of other vices When all these come together in one 
neighborhood, one can imagine what kmd of hfe they lead in these 
Amencan forests 

Furthermore, there is not a church for a distance of a hundred miles, 
and we are almost in the worst conceivable state of heathendom in the 
whole world. Some single persons had decided to go back to Norway, 
but they died last fall If these persons had returned home safely, I be- 
lieve that not so many would have come to America after that 

I could tell a great deal about die Norwegians here, but I do not have 
enough space I therefore request that you. Reverend Sir, instruct all 
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my fellow brolhen In Christ never to plan on coming o>-er here. 1 assure 
them tliat (hej* will regret It, uitlcis tlicy arc among those people wjio 
are completely inUillcrrnt to esrrjlhing 1 and many others are now in 
poor circumstances, mainly because of illness. If I dared be so bold as to 
ask tbe inhabitants of Bergen If the)*, out of a los'ing Christi.in heart, 
would be so kind as to gist me a little help to enable me to return to N’of' 
way with my wife and hs*o children, nothing In this life would make me 
happier. 

It Is true enough that the land here is better than in Norway and nuy 
be had at a fairly reasonable price, when )-ou can get it at the price 
settled b)* Congress. But noss* all usable bnd around hero is inhabited . 
noNv )cu have to buy ft first of Uiose who five on IL This land is called 
a claim, and later when it comes up for nle, It is bought of tbe gosem- 
ment And it is true enough that some may manage to do this. But when 
they arc going to settle here, they get to sec how it is to live In America. 
A horse costs $100, a working cart from $S0 to $100, a pair of oxen, used 
for plm%*ing here, from $S0 to $100, a cow from $25 to $30. If you leave 
your home and go on a trip and hasc to buy food, a meal is three 
English shillings, that is, one ort and tw-elve skillings in Norwegian 
money, and a bed for tbe night is tssc English shillings, or one crt. Thus 
cvef)*thing rightly consider^, you may well bclie\*e that there is not 
much left of the daily wages, even (hough they seem to be high. 

1 thank you most cordially and kindly for your charitable admonition. 
You ore like a true shepherd who takes care of his sheep that go astray. 
And I assure every Norwegian mao that howcst!T truthfully I try to 
write about e\*eiyUiing bcrc, I still am not able to depict tbe truth so 
well as this little book gave mo to understand it 

In Norway I lived on the farm Ilaaeim in the clerical district of 
Cravens, Uldvig parish in llardaogcr, and I am well known by the 
minister there, Mr. Batting, in case you should like to know something 
about my character from him. E. Aragebo, whom I mentioned earlier, 
will return to this place. If people in Norway s^nnled to give me some 
little aid, it might be sent to me Unoogh him, and I should certainly 
accept it with the greatest happiness and gratitude. 
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Men of aU nations live here like brothers 

F,OM IIAKS BARtlEN. AT ST. rRANdSVnXE ON 
the DES MOINES BIVER, iOSSOOTI, TO 

THE EEVEBEND JENS BYNNISC April 23, 1839 

I assume that no one i»ho knows Ihe tacts has wUhed to inform you 
about you. sons fate, or has been m a pos.hon to do so. Smoe you proV 
ably should know the truth. I shall try to report rt to you as well as I cam 
Your son himseli probably notiBed you that he had bought land and 
was hvmg not very tar from the cty of Ottawa on the Fox Wver in the 
State of lUinois, IIS'" west of Washington and 41.5" latitude north, 
swampy and unhealthful place which last autumn deprived him ana 
most of the Norwegians there of their lives. The last to arrive there, a 
group of riventy who had been lured to the place by a Swede, hkesvise 
lost their lives along with the Swede. 

This news was brought to us by a roan who visited that part of the 
country last year. But neither he nor anyone else Vmew anything about 
Rynning’s birthplace and parents 

I stayed in St. Louis for sixteen months to find out where the Nor- 
wegians were living and also to learn where land is available for those 
who want to come to America I have found that all uninigrants have 
let themselves be taken in by the bnd speculators who have bought up 
the land, and so settlers have been scattered over almost all of the states. 
But I have also found land m abundance that Is fertile, healthful, and 
profitable in every respect On my arrival I approached Congress and 
the Senate with a recommendation from the American minister in Copen- 
hagen, I therefore expect to get from them a guarantee of the necessary 
land, so that no land speculator will bother the Norwegians who want 
to settle here This land is to the northeast of the Des Moines River and 
west of the Mississippi, that is, at 41" latitude north and 16° longitude 
west of Washington You can claim the necessary land without buying 
it; and when m ten, twenty, or thirty years it comes up for sale, you 
can keep what you have claimed at $1 25 an acre, which will be very 
easy to do then even though you have to start out with nothing. 

The most convenient way to get here Is to leave from Bergen, that 
IS, when the group that wants to come over here is big enough either to 
• This letter appeared m itforgenhlnfet (Chnstiania), October 10, 1S39 
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charter or buy a ship and sail north of Scotland direct to New Orleans, 
and from there take the big steamboats up the Mississippi 1,400 miles 
(234 Nor^vegian miles ) ; then you land at Churchville opposite Warsaw 
at the mouth of the Des Moines River, from where it is 10 miles ( Ui 
Nor%vegiaii miles) to this place. A man w’ho is able to buy a co\v and 
some tools may claim land at once and start on his own; but a man who 
has nothing can get a job at good daily wages, so diat soon he will be 
able to claim his own land. 

As the free land I have mentioned is part of the territory of Wiscon- 
sin and belongs, so to speak, to no one, it is the freest and is particularly 
suitable for the founding of a colony. 

Our correspondence was interrupted by intervening circumstances, 
and my earlier letters, together with other papers and books of mine, 
are now in the hands of my son in Christiania. As a result, the matters 
mentioned above have not come to the attention of the public in the 
Old World. 

All lands of people from all nations of the world live together here 
like brothers and sisters; and in spite of the fact that there are oo gar- 
risons of soldiers, police, and the like, you never hear anything about 
theft, begging, or any noticeable ill ^vUl behveen neighbors. To me 
everybody Is good, l^d, and accommodating. Nobody here can take 
any^iing away from )'Ou by force; but be can do this by cunning, power 
of money, and forestallment. This I hope to prevent on our claims by the 
help of Congress and so, in time, to succeed in uniting the Norwegians 
who are still here. 

Speculators who have bought up vast stretches of land have usually 
got hold of some that is too swampy to be healthful. But since such 
land is generally very fertile, it is easy for them to lure on to it ignorant 
people whose way to the grave is thereby considerably shortened. 

Since Missouri is a slave state, there are a great many Negroes here. 
They are held in ignorance and have a superstitious kind of religion, 
for which they hai’e their own ministers. If a theft is committed, people 
are sure that a colored person did it, much as a monkey would, so that 
It is not very difficult to get the stolen goods back; and the thief is given 
a number of lashes on his bare back, according to the circumstances. 

The population of St Louis is about twenty thousand. My smithy 
Was in a basement facing the street and svithout a door; yet I never lost 
any tools, materials, or anything else in my shop, in spite of the fact 
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,ta. in d.e sa»e house lived eigh. ’Sr;t"e 

“ stce S'tve 1,SOO nules (about 250 Notwegjan j'™ 
coast I hnow of no better way to get this letter dehvered than to sen 
it to New York, to one Miss Laomaim (tom Christian County, reque 

““^"alitheuewho are cage, forlnfo™^^^^ 

d.1 d.at Un. as Lppy here as any peruu. e» he. and that these * 
want to come here may, with a httle effort, hve ,ust as happJy. 
cheapest way oigettinghere is to go front Europe dneet to Odea 

and there tale a steamboat up the Musissippi to Wanaw and 
land on the left banh at Churchville, 10 miles (about lb Norwegian 
miles) from here. , 

In the hope of remaining in your kind remembraDce, I am. revereno 
sir, your servant. 


May the lies be trampled under foot! 


mOM GJERT C KOVLANO, AT MHWl-E POIVT, 
lA SAU£ COUNTY, ILLINOIS, 

TO PEDER J SrCTTEN * jg42 

I received your good letter of 1836 with great eagerness and was hap^ 
to read it I send you my heartiest thanks for everything it containe 
No other letter I have received from Norway surpasses it in content. 
Now I write for the second time to show my appreciation and in 
small way to preserve always the memory of the brotherly friendship 
and association we shared m Norway. 

With tender feelmgs I recall your great desire to come here; an 
when I consider the straitened circumstances that prevent you 
coming, I pity you and especuilly your children, who certainly worn 

• Peder J. Sastten had been a teadier in Kobbervig’s School, 
letter and the one following appeared in ChnitfaiusantCpcwten, February 23, IM ^ 
The second letter, which has no separate dale or salutation, appears to be 
supplement to the first, and was pnih^ly also to Peder J Sstlen. 
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should speak the trudi to his neighbor." Our duty is to guide our neigh- 
bor to what is useful for both his soul and body. And we should place 
the light where it will shine for everybody in the house and not hide 
it under a bushel and so put it out. 

I do not Nvrite to persuade anyone either to come here or to slay at 
home. Everybody, trusting in God, must decide that for himself. The 
happiness of one person cannot replace that of another, but conscience 
compels me to reveal the truth to everyone. Some day the omniscient 
Judge will bring to light everything that is now hidden m darkness and 
will make known the secrets (rf the hearts. \Vhen I read the productions 
of Bishop Neumann and others, designed to fnghten emigrants away 
from this country, 1 am amazed that the word “Christian’’ can be mis- 
used to cover such vain deceit May the lies be trampled under foot and 
the truth be made known! 

My fnend, let me give you a little advice. If you stiU intend, or plan 
m the future, to come here and if your means are sufficient to get you 
across the ocean but not enough to enable you to pay your way any 
farther without going into debt, then look around for a job and work 
your way to this place m a little while. But 1 think it might be best for 
you to stop in a city called Qiicago. sixty-three miles from here, where 
there are several Norwegians who arc doing well ’There we shall always 
have occasion to meet, for in the summer we market our wheat in that 
city. I would not force my advice on you. Follow God’s plan first — and 
then your own He who earns a good living in Norway and is getting old 
had better stay where he is WbCT we have enough for food and clothes, 
we should be content But be who has no steady work and is young will 
certainly make an advantageous change by coming to this country. 
Neither I nor the others who have come here and who know the actuali- 
ties of life in Norway ever miss that country. 

Most of all I miss my son, who died three years ago after two months 
illness I shall never be able to forget him. The Lord gave, the Lord 
took away, blessed be the name of the Lord. I pray that by the grace 
of God I may spend my earthly life in such a way that we shall meet 
again m life everlasting before God. Both I and all other Norwegians 
here are m good health, as far as I know. 

I am the owner of 160 acres of beautiful land, a cart, three horses, 
and as many other animals as I need Here you can raise as many cattle 
as you ple-ise The land everywhere is as good as anyone could wish. 
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for everything sowed or planted yields very rich crops wthout any 
manuring. * 

People use much more sense and intelligence here, and they work 
together for the benefit of the country and the good of the common 
man. Everything is done in a better way. I read m these false and mis- 
leading books or "romances” terrible descriptions of mu' houses. Here 
a man builds so that he can actuaUy otxupy the house when it is fin- 
ished — and the better off be is, the more suitably he builds. Many per- 
sons in Norway, on the contrary, biuld so extravagantly that before the 
house is finished they have lost the ownership of it I and most of my 
Nor^vegian neighbors now own just as good cabins as we had in Norway. 
If I were known to you and others in Norway as an untruthful man, no 
one would have to believe my statements; but I swear that every word 
is true both in this letter and in my earlier ones. 

The crops look very rich, both the fall•so^vn and the spring-sown 
grains, and \vill be ready for harvesting soon. If you were here now, 
you would provide ) ourself 'vilb food for the winter in just a few weeks. 

The mail must get oS now. so I have bttle time left though I had much 
to write about But this time I shall end my letter to you and your family 
with my best regards and the sincere wish that the spirit of truth may 
be in your hearts and aid you in all your worthy endeavors. This is the 
wish of your far-away friend. 


The great in Norway have the upper hand 

I have one more thing at heart Smce I have got to know you as a faithful 
and sincere friend, I am sure that no one could carry out the following 
request in a better way than you (if it please God, we shall meet again 
some day and then I >vill repay you for all }’Our trouble). Would you 
please, in my birthplace, the clerical district of Askevold in Stfndfjord, 
try to find two of my closest relatives, cousins of mine who were unmar- 
ried wheo 1 leh Kcfni’ay? They are Hans No/dre Gaarden, in 

common speech called Hauen but written Nordre Folkestad, in Welojes 
parish, and the girl Marie Johannesdalter Sannxs in Sldefjorden, Ous 
parish, in the same clerical district These tss-o have many brothers and 
sisters, but I am particularly interested in learning about their personal 
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circumstances. Do they want to come here and are their mcaru sufficient 
to pay for the journey? I could send them traveling money from here, 
that is, for their personal erpeoses. I <Io not know if they have families, 
which might he the case. 

I wish that all those of my relatives who do not have a secure living 
were over here, but I do not talk anyone into or out of coming. Every- 
one must do as he pleases. I’crsonally, 1 am glad that I got away, and 
most people here saj' the same, once tbej* have become familiar with 
conditions in this country. Even if 1 had lived in Norway tw ice as long 
as I did, I should never liavc achieved such a fine prospect for m.aking 
a Imng in Uie future as I have now. It is true that I liave worked for it, 
but then cverytliing is rewarded better here. 1 could get along easily 
on less than half of wlut I owt» 1 do not even lave to niltivalc ns much 
as a third of my land I own IGO acres, but less tlian 20 acres, yes half 
of that, would provide us with food in abundance. 

1 see from some of these tcmble stories circulated about America that 
food here is very expensive, but we who live here do not know anything 
about that A man who is accustomed to work at any kind of job that 
comes his way will get at least two bushels of wheat in daily wages, 
sometunei more. If a man here worli for one week, he and family 
can live well and without worry for two weeks, I am sure of that; but It 
was not my impression that a simple laborer in Norway could do that, 
not at the time I was there. 

Bacon u bought and sold here in small and brge quantities as it is 
needed, at three Norwegian skillings n pound; meat the same way; 
butter from four to six skillings a pound. AU kinds of tools may be bought 
here much more cheaply than in Norway, and the quality is good. 

These pamphlets on America which are circulated in Norway are to 
a certain extent written by people who have too little experience of this 
country. For instance, I read in a book that bone of the immigrants Is 
able to build a proper dwelling house for himself. I find many state- 
ments like that which are without any foundation in fact and com- 
pletely false. It makes no difference to us who emigrated. We know 
everythmg better here. We know what is true and what is false. But 
unfortunately many persons m Norway will get the wrong impression, 
and it may ruin their whole future, especially the future of the needy. 
The great ones in the country will always have the upper hand; that is 
why they can issue these misJeadmg descriptions of America. 
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My friend : Please do not forget what I asked you; if you can, find 
out ev’erything about my cousins, especially about Hans and Marie. 
Tell them that I am doing well and that I have no heirs here. I have 
heard that there are supposed to be two of my wiles sisters children 
here, but they ivill not get an}'thiog trom me. You must not by to pul 
any pressure on Hans and Mari^ however, but find out what they reallj 
think and let me know. Since they Vmow nothing either about me oi 
about this country, please tell them also that when they come I will give 
up half of my land for one or both of them. Please write me in detail 
about yourself and them and send it to me the first chance you get I 
shall do the same for }t)u. Two persons are now leaving here who want 
to return to Norway next spring; they are Cleng Peerson and Klias 
Svendsen Torvestad from Tysvjer parish. When you sviite, address 
the envelope this way by >vnting at the top “Mr.* and then "Gjert 
Hovland.* 

Best regandstoNfefs /oadaf and tts/amtly, but a hove all my wannest 
greeting to you from your friend. 


Jam no emissary to promote emigration 

FROM CL£SC I'EERSO>*, IN BOWEN, TO THE 
BEBCOCS STUTSTIDENDE * 

April 2S, 1S43 

In the Stiftsiidende for Thursday, April 22 of this year, a correspondent 
called upon me to "state publicly the real purpose of my present stay in 
Norway.* This request apparently results hvm the fact that the corre- 
spondent regards me as an emissary or recruiting officer for emigrants 
to North America. Because of this, I consider it my duty to state here, 
on my honor and conscience, that the sole purpose of my coming to 
Nonvay was to lisit relabves and friends, from whom I had not beard 
for three years, and especially to visit my old father, of whose death a 
couple of years ago I only learned on my arrival 
I tra\-eled from America to London and by way of Hull to Chris- 
tianssand, thence in four days overland, because of bad weather, to 
Stavanger, where I ha>e stayed since ivith friends and relatives. I have 
* Ttis Irtter appeartd id Bergent St^utldende, Apnl SO, 1S43. 
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never set foot in Voss and Hardaoger, nor did I e\-er exchange a word 
with any of those who now want to emigrate. I did not even bring wth 
me letters from America to these districts, and my own correspondence 
with my home has been limited to one letter after my Erst emigration 
twenty-two years ago From this everyone svill be able to see that I am 
no appointed emissary to promote emigration, nor a self-established 
one 1 freely admit, however, that to everybody who has ashed me about 
conditions I have spoVen iinreseivetUy in praise of North America, on 
the basis of my experience and conviction of many years, and that on 
the same basis I have also declared Rynnbi^s book on America to be 
true and reliable. But Bishop Neumann's pastoral made an unpleasant 
impression on me and on many others, though W'e have not, because 
of this, expressed any hoshlity toward the Bishop, whose pastoral we 
naturally realize had no foundation in facts 
I came from Stavanger to Bergen with the steamship ConslUiition and 
intend to return to North America with Captain Bendixen shortly. I 
hope that this statement of mine wiU suffice to establish the utter false- 
hood of the correspondent’s article. Moreover, on further investigation 
the truth of my statement will readily be corroborated by testimony 
from other sources. 
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“t^HE theme of Stephen Vincent Ben^ts Wesf- 
i crn Star is that "Americans are al« ays mo^’ing 
On.” The poet sings of their "unassuaged and restless hearts" and regards 
their mobzlity as “an old Spanish custom ^ne astray* or a "sort of Eng- 
lish fever ” These are poetic guesses that miss the obvious — the vast 
spaces of America, the waves of young people from the East and from 
Europe who sought their fortunes in these spaces, and the succession 
of frontiers that marked the conquest of a continent. Frederick Jackson 
Turner goes to the heart of the matter svhen he says that “perennial re* 
hirth " the “fluidity of American life* and the westward expansion of 
our people have furnished the “forces dominating American character." * 
Like the Americans generally, the iounigraots “moved on" and contrib- 
uted to the fluidity that Turner noted. The Norwegian was no exception. 
Sharing in the westward expaosion, he pushed northward from Illinois 
to the rich lands lying to the west of Lake Michigan. He joined Yankee 
and Teuton in pioneering Wfaconsin, entering that future state only 
seven years after tiie Indian chief Black Hawk made his last pitiful 
stand and only three years after Wisconsin emerged as an American 
Territory, with Madison as its chosen capital. 

As a large movement like immigration expands from small beginnings, 
individuals tend to be lost in a conglomerate, though the letters establish 
identities and offset the aridity of purely statistical approaches. A half- 
hundred immigrants from Nonvay had lauded in New York in IS25 — 
by IS60 in Wisconsin alone there were nearly thirty thousand Nor- 
'vegians. Mother colonies — among Aem Muskego, Jefferson Prairie, 

The phrases are from the famous essay on “The Siemficance of the Frontier 
in American History.” m The Early IVinfiiigt of Frederick Jackson Tumer, p 187. 
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Rock Prairie, and Korhkonong-had he«. formed, and 
the eve o£ the Civil War, settlement lines were running throug 

cnlonms ioolc rocL immigrant »cial and institn- 
nonal tnmauon began to take shape. Chmches, whose spnes have 
mnltiphed a thousandfold, svent started. An immigrant press that ul 
mately was to witness nearly five hundred separate 
launched Confronting the initial ordeals of language. illne«. and th 
unfamiliar Me of the American fronber, the Norwegian u^igrants 
sought after the immemorial fashion of human beings, to find poles 
slabihty to clmg to They began graduaUy to explore and steady teeir 
relafaonships to the larger society, educahon, and politics of the 
and country to which they had so recently come. 

The Wisconsin stage of the immigrant saga was marked by 
bon and experiment The newcomers had a boundless cunosity a nt 
the land and its resources and people. They were immediately infecte 
by the restlessness of the American fronber. One settlement was no 
more »ban begun before it became a jumpmg-ofi place for another. There 
was a drive westward and northward— and there was a turbulent Jos* 
flmg of emigrants newly arrived with those already experienced in New 
York, lUmois, and elsewhere. But, amid the fluidity, one sees unmis- 
takable signs of the emergence of a more ordered society. 

The letters of the time and place lake color from given localities. They 
record episodes and afford casual glimpses. But one reads them with an 
mcreasing awareness of drama advanced beyond purely introductory 
scenes, even though later acts remain to be played by thousands o 
human beings. Ties with the mother country are intimate and memories 
fresh, as indeed they are for Americans who today settle in far places 
of the earth, but, save for a few of the very disconsolate, there is no 
turning back And gradually home becomes the American home. By 
their very ordeals, the iinnugranls associate themselves with Amencan 
traditions that reach behind their own Rertorotion to Jamestown and 
Plymouth Rock. 

Returned “American travelers” were treated almost like heroes come 
back from distant wars. Two brothers, Ansten and Ole Nattestad, pio- 
neering emigrants from the valley of Numedal, had gone to America m 
1837, joined Ole Rynning, and settled with him at the ill-fated Beaver 
Creek colony south of Chicago In the sprmg of 1838 Ansten returned to 
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Norway, carrying with him the manuscripts of Rynning's True Account 
of America and his brother Ole’s diaiy of emigraHons, as well as “letteTs 
from nearly all the earlier Norwegian emigrants.” He made his way 
down the Mississippi to New Orleans and then to his homeland by 
^vay of LiveipooL He managed to get both Rynning’s account and his 
brother’s diary published in Norway. The first of the letters that follow 
is a simple document — a request to the old country for the services of 
a minister. But behind it is an interesting and even dramatic story. “The 
report of my return spread lll.e^vildfi^e through the land," said Nattestad 
later, “and an incredible number of people came to hear ne\vs from 
America. Many traveled as far as twenty Norwegian miles to talk %vith 
me. It \vas impossible to answer all the letters which came to me con- 
taining questions in regard to conditions on the other side of the ocean.’ 
By 1&39 more than a hundred people joined him as he made his waj 
back to the United States.* 

IVhen Anstea again reached lUinois, he found that his brother Ole 
had left the Fox River Settlement the preceding summer and had taken 
a claim In Rock County, Wisconsin, thus founding the Jeilersoa Prairie 
Settlement. Ansten and others promptly Joined him, and his letter, pub* 
lished in Norway, was written from that settlement in the autumn of 
1839. When Ansten's party, aboard tbe Emilie, \%’as about to sail from 
Draimnen, a young imiversity graduate In theology bad deliA-ered a fare- 
well sermon to the emigrants, who hoped that the church department 
of Norway would ordain this mituster for service with them in America. 
It was to this man, Peter Valeur, that Ansten wrote from Jefferson Prai- 
rie voicing the hope that he might decide to come out to tbe pioneer 
region, though a formal "call" seemed inadTOable in Wmv of tbe dis- 
persion and poverty of the emigrants. Valeur failed to understand and 
grasp the historic opportunity thus afforded him, but the episode is of 
interest as the first move looking lovsard Lutheran church organization 
among Nor>vegian immigrants lo the W'cst. 

Xfcanwhile, the advance of settlers into Wisconsin opened up a dif- 
ferent route from that chosen by the Nattestads. One group of Nor- 
we^ns, arriving at Boston in the summer of 1S39, made their way to 
^!iIwaukee and there gaw up their phn to go on to tbe Fox River colony 
in Rlinols. A bter report recounts that as the Norwegians were prepar- 

• For ihe Itory of NiltesUd and hU r*<um lo Nonw. «ce my Sonct;^ itl- 
e^ion, \oL 1, ^ 4. 
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[torn Wiscomm, where there is a healthtiil clraia e 

daaee. The sick man « from Ita. - The 

bureerg summer heat and die hke Sres from the ““I™' ™ 

group iave up the Illmois plan and mstead went south ot 

fud LLted L o! the most famous of all Norwegian settlements, the 

Muskego colony of Wisconsin „ 

The tune was clearly at hand tor some geoume erplotation ol \v 
consta, and two immigrants ol 1839. Johannes Johansen and Wren 
Bache, assumed this task In a letter pubhshed the next spimg m 
home town of Drammen. they reported the discoveries they inade on 
wagon loumey from Illmois Devout Hangeans like so many of the early 
imnugrants, these young men had means far beyond those of the averag 
immigrant, and they were m some sense emissaries from their ome 
district. Then reports were awaited wiA interest and confidence by 
many who were dreaming about emigration Having accomplish 6 
)Oumey, they wrote at great length, taking into account both the <otw* 
backs of life in the West and its potential advantages. They had to- 
tended to visit the newly established Muskego Settlement, which in ac 
they joined the next year and in which they became outstanding lea ers, 
but on this early tnp they strudi northward to the Jefferson Prairie et 
dement and then to lands lying north of that community — the Hoc 
River and Koshkonong regions, where important settlements were to 
be built later. 

Three other immigrants of J839 struck farther west in Wisconsin, to 
the lead-mining region, but only after varied and hard experiences w 
working on the Illinois canal, sailmg on a Great Lakes schooner, an 
fighting the diseases that took so heavy a toll of the early immigr^^^' 
Despite theu difficulbes, they wrote to Norway in 1840 recommending 
Wisconsin as the best place for unmigrants to settle. They could offer 
no guaranty that “everybody would be happy” in America, but they as- 
serted that, with a siu^e exception, they had heard “no one say that he 
wished he were back.” 

Dr. Hans Christian Brandt seems to have been the first trained Nor- 
wegian physician to appear among the Norwegian immigrants, and his 
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letter of Jime 22, 1S41, records his first observations of the Amencan 
scene. He was both critical and caustic. He crossed the ocean with 
Germans whose extravagant ideas he described as “castles in the air.” He 
looked at the Muskego Settlement m 1840 and then trudged to the For 
River colony, where for some mondis he practiced medicme. He offered 
a dark and dismal picture of condibons among the settlers, but his letter 
roust be read ^vith die realization that be saw his countiymen in the 
very early stages of their difBcult struggles to get a foothold in America. 
Despite disillusionment, he himself remained in the country and ulti- 
mately became a highly successful physician in Missouri. 

Very different is the contemporary picture drasvn by Hans Gasmann, 
an emigrant of wealth and high standing, formerly a member of the 
Norwegian parliament, who m 1843 sailed for America. After reaching 
the interior, he joumej'cd north rather than south of Milwaukee, settling 
in the famous Swedish colony of Pine Lake. In addition to taking a 
claim to 160 acres, be was able to buy a thousand acres outright, and 
he promptly divided much of his land among four of his sons. His letter, 
crowded wth circumstantial detail, voices satisfaction over the pros* 
pects of life in the West. 


Norwegians of many different creeds 


FROM ANSIEN NATIISTAD, AT {ErFEBSON 
prairie, WISCONSIN TERMTORT, TO 
PETER VALEUR* 


November 6, 1S39 


I want to let you know that lo the company of several others I reached 
here, safe and sound, at the end of September. On my arrival in Chicago. 
I learned that my brother had settled in this place, about ninety miles 
northwest of Chicago, and ivas wailing for me. With the others I there- 
fore departed immediately; but when we arrived here, we found that 
so much land had already been taken that no real settlement of Nor- 
wegians could be established here. Most of us consequently %vill have 
to move elsewhere to find the kind of place we want. Though there is 
enough good land to be had here, it wnll be some time before CN-erj-body 
‘This letter appeared in Den Vonlbe Rtgaiderule, March 1, 1840. 
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decides where to settle dosvti, lor each one Mually tries to find the most 
suitable place to five m It is difficult to find snch places In large enough 
areas lor many families to be able to Ih-e together in a community. Here 
there probably will be only my brother and I 
As far as I can see. it is unlikely that In any one place there will be 
enough Nor%vegians to lustify calling a minister. It Is true that a 
few Norvs egian families live in a settlement on tlie Fox Rii er in nois, 
about sixty miles southwest of Chicago and ninety miles southeast ol 
here, but these are, as far as I can Icam. of so many different cr^s 
that a Lutheran minister could not be appointed there. As a result o 
this and for lack of enough signatures. 1 regret to notify you that I am 
unable to complete the application — which it was intended to ad rcss 
to the Norwegian government — to have you ordained as minister for 
the Norwegians here If you should decide to come here anyway, which 
I assume from what you have said, you would be able to function as a 
minister just the same without being ordained, if the need should arise. 
The smith Knud Knudsen from Drammen and Clement Slabck have 
settled about tlurty miles west of here. Otherxvise no one 1 know has 
yet made up his mind where he wants to bve, and most of us are staying 
around here temporanly At present It 1$ cheap to Lve here if food is 
bought at first hand, a barrel of wrheat costs only three specie dollars, 
down in Ilbnois only two dollan, and fresh bacon six cents a pound. 

Rest greetmg from me and the others. 


Many claim heller heaJlh lhan in Norway 

FBOM JOHANTTES JOHAMSEK AND 80REN BAaiE, 

AT FOX BIVER, HiaNOlS, TO BZUWWES, 

FraENDS, AND ACQUAINT ANfTA • 

December 31, 1839 

We are certain that everybody will be interested in hearing something 
about our tnp, and so we send you the following brief reports On 
July 15 we left Gothenburg on the ship Skogsnuind, Captain Rundberg, 

• Ongmally this letter appeared ia Tidm (Drammen), March 3, 1840. Ti'i* 
translation, which Is by the Verdaodi Study Cbb of Minneapolis, appeared as M 
jnmigrant Exploration of the Middle West In 1839” In NoncegUm-American Stuaie* 
end Records (NorthBeld. Minn ). 14.41-S3 (1944). 
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and arrived ■withont incident at Newport Harbor on the second of Sep- 
tember. We left on the same day by steamer for New York, reactog 
there the nest morning. Here we stopped only until the everung of Ute 
fourth, going by steamer to Albany, where we arrived on the evenmg 
of the Bfth. We left there the nest morning by train for Schenectady. On 
the evening of the same day we tool a canalboat for BuSalo, wMch we 
reached on the morning of the fourteenth. We stayed here ody three or 
four hours and then traveled by steamer over Lakes Ene Himtn and 

Michigan, to Chicago, where we landed on Sunday, September . rom 

New York to this point we had traveled 1,522 English miles. 

Here %ve once more caught up with most of Ansten Nattestads 
company. Ansten with a fe^v of his party had that very morning set o5 
for JeEerson Prairie in Wisconsin Territory, about ninety English n^s 
to the North^-est, where his brother Ole had settled last suminer. 
rest of this group took the same road a few days later. We, on fte oAer 
hand, set out after a stay of two days for Fox River to Hltoou, atat 
seventy English miles to the southwest of Chicago, where most of 
first emigrants from Norway now live. 

Amvtog at this pUce, we found it a rather disconragmg 
for our loumey because of all the sickness here - egue and diarihM 
which Ole Hynning reported to be so common among reOTt e^^ • 
Here there was not a single house where someone t I>tog si^ In 
most houses fere were Leml. and many had arf » “t 

last, among them Hynning himself. The news of hu death was ^t 
unpleasant for us, for sve had eipected to get helpful 
him about many things. He and his company had been very 
to the choice oi the land where they settled. It sens by n ^ 
called Beaver Creek, where the gmond was so Sat and los^t 
heavy rains it was completely flooded. lo the opm.oo ot 
expSicnce. rins makes people uoheald.,v. It is “^toato 

sickness we have referred to. Then atteohon w-as called to ^ s.to . 
hut they paid htUe heed until neatly haU of those hwog 
After to the survivom finally left and “"S''' 

the Nom-egians here. Rynoing died last fall, about the ^ ™ 

her. and eviyooe who knesv him testified to his 

thought thTif only he had been fortooate enough lo find a more so 

able place to settle, he might ^ „„„ prevalent than 

During the last t\%-o summers srckness has ueen n i 
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usual. The seasen tor this Is thought to he the uuusually great dro^ht 
aud heat, svhieh made the rivets shriek and the snamps d|y “P- 
evaporation B considered harmtul to the health. We beheve the s.otoess 
here must be attnbuted to the dimate’s sudden alternation of cold and 
heat. This is very nohceable here as compared with our climate at home. 
When we arrived here about the end of September, the cold TOS so 
severe one week that it partially froze at night, whereas a part of Octo- 
ber was as hot as the dog days ate at home m the warmest summer. 
These changes are said to happen often so suddenly that a person drip- 
ping with sweat from the heat scarcely has time to pull his jacket on 
before he feels the harmful effects of the surprisingly sudden cold- We 
certainly admit that the sickness is largely the result of such conditions 
and consequently will afflict to some eirtent neatly everyone who has 
not become hardened to them. But we can’t help saying — and severa 
people agree with us — that the wretched bouses these folks live in con- 
tribute to the sickness. 

An ordinary living house is built here in one day — at least up to the 
roof Its walls are so open that ui many places there are three or four 
inches between logs, and m the winter these openings must be filled i** 
with wood splinters and clay to make the house reasonably tight. Some 
of this chinking falls out and leaves holes so large that a cat could 
almost pass freely in and out People seldom have more than one room, 
which must serve as kitchen, dining room, and bedroom. There is a 
loft overhead which is far from being as tight as an ordinary hayloft 
in Norway, and this must serve as a bedroom when there are more 
people in the house than there is room for downstairs. It is highly 
probable that such accommodations, which are so exposed to draft 
and dnftmg snow that sometimes the beds are almost covered in the 
morning with a foot of heavy snow, must have harmful results on the 
health of those who are used to snug, warm houses. Sometimes the cold 
here is at least as severe as what th^ were accustomed to. In fact, one 
feels the cold even more here on the fiat prairies, where there is no pro- 
tection agamst the sharp, penetrating north wind 

We do not know, and can only guess, the reason for this poor method 
of building, but we think that it comes from the American’s bent and 
necessity to move from one place to another When a person has got a 
piece of land cultivated enough so that he can earn a little from it, he 
sells it and begins on a new piece. It somebmes happens that for one 
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reason or another he is obliged to move yet again, without the slightest 
compensation for his house or the cultivation of his land. Fear of loss 
has in this way made it necessary for him to build simply. Some of the 
Nor\vegians, however, have now begun to put up better houses. 

Coming from Chicago to this place we had our first opporhinity to 
see something of the country, which \vas chiefly prairie, wth small 
wooded sections of oak here and there at intervals of several Norwegian 
miles. Everywhere the ground was covered with luxuriant grass and 
wth beautiful flowers that still were in full blossom. That the soil here 
is extremely fertile we could see from the large amount of wheat, com, 
and oats that already had been harvested and stood in stacks on the 


cultivated fields. 

The extent of what is under cultivation is most insignificant com- 
pared xvith what is xvildemess. It is probable, moreover, that the largest 
part will always remain \vildemess because of lack of woods for building 
material and fuel for settlers. As far as the quality of the sofl is ron- 
cemed, we assume that what Rynniog and others have reported is abso- 
lutely correct : that without cultivation it will yield the most luxuriant 
growth of all sorts, even to the finest Jalchen vegetables, and \vith much 
less effort than at home. 


This year has been unusually productive. As a result, provisions tan 
be had at very low prices. A barrel of wheat (240 pounds. Enghsh 
weight) costs $2; a barrel of com $1; a barrel of oats $1, a poun o 
salt pork 5 Norwegian skiDings; a pound of meal 3 skillmgs, an so 
forth. Wages, on the other hand, are very high by comparison - a ha^ 
dollar and board a day for a day bborer in the xvinter. and $1 to 51.W 
a week for a servant girl. She receives as much as $2 if she understant^ 
the language. It is easy for girls to find work at any time, w 
is sometimes hard for men to find work in the wintertime, since 
farmers themselves have little to do then. Wages in the summer are 
usuaUy a dollar a day plus board, however, and one can therefore earn 
enough to live on the surplus in thexvinler— and still save money. 

This is true if a person keeps his health, but unfortunately many have 
lost their health during the past tivo summers. have ^ 

from twelve to sixteen weeks, and many have died. This as 
ticularly true of the latest arrh-als. Of one party, ° j. 

from Voss, fourteen or fifteen died. They arrived m 
severest heat of last summer. Most of them were poor pcop c 
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p„, „o,e .ha. .hey oavned h..a d.e ea^ns.. o! ^ c-al 

Chicago, where only a few escaped death. , 

Our mtenuon was not to look for land here at Fox River, 
been informed previously that nothing was avaikble at E^ve^ 
prices. Even if there had been, we did not consider it 
here where the climate, more than in many other places, was so Iflcely 
bring on illness. But we did find it advisable to stop here to seek gm • 
ance and to consider in which direction we ought to go to find the best 
accommodations. . 

The report we had about Missouri did not encourage us to go mei . 
smea 1. haked good water as weB as od>er oacosslties. Betora aommg 
we bad heard Wisconsm Temtoiy mantioiied as Uie place which at to 
moment was the most popular objective for immigrants. 
from Tind, who had amved before us, had taken that route and se 
m the neighborhood of a town caUed Mdwaukee, situated on Lake 
Michigan Since this district bes noiA from here, we assume that the 
climate there is more healthful and more like the climate NoiwegiM* 
are used to. So we decided to make a tnp there to see it. In addition, 
plenty of forest and land Is said to be available there at gpvemmen 
prices .. 

After a stay of about a month here, we rented a horse and a srn 
wagon, and on October 31 three of us set out We crossed Fox River 
about eight Engbsb miles above here and took the road to Jefferson 
Praine situated about ninety mdes away, in Wisconsin Territory, o y 
two English miles from the Illinois border Here we met Ole and Ansten 
Nattestad, with most of those who had come with Ansten last summer. 
Ole had put up a house and plowed as much ground as necessary to 
enough for his own needs, and this year he had his first harvest, whic 
was excellent. 

We assumed that the country here was healthful, since there had 
been no sickness, yet none of thiKe who had arrived last summer seeme 
to want to settle here because the most and best of the forests had been 
bought up already They intended, as we did, to have a look at the coun- 
try farther north, where, we were informed, there was more and better 
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forest land. But they wanted first to hear the results of our trip. They 
were all well and seemed to be satisfied, since they were earning good 
^vages by working for the neighboring farmers. But because of the un- 
usual scarcit)' of money, they were forced to take their earnings in pro- 
visions and received a fourth of a barrel of wheat and board per da) 
After spending two days here, we continued our )Oumey as fint 
planned, in the direction where the above-mentioned Norwegians had 
settled in the vicinity of Mdwaukee, located about seventy English 
miles from here. We had covered a distance of about riventy miles on this 
road when we met a man who seemed to have some knowledge of the 
surrounding country. He vrxs of the opinion that it would be belter to 
take the opposite route, which went west from here to a place callt^ 
Fort Atkinson on Rock River, on the other side of which there was said 
to be more suitable land with sufficient forest It was already late in 
the fall, and we considered it doubtful, if we followed our original pla^ 
whether we should he able to reach our objecUve before snowfall \\ e 
therefore took his advice, and after a UlUe more than a da/s Joume)* 
we arrived at the place mentioned above. . 

Here we had to fen)' across the rn-er, and as there were no spectol 
roads in the direcUon we were to travel the ferT>-man advised us to 
leave our wagon with him and borrow a saddle that we inig * ^ ® 
turns in using. He seemed to be intelligent and to knoNV the 
land in the vicinity very well, and we accepted the necessary 
that he kindly cave us and started off, continuing west 
under 43* north latitude and about sci'cnl)’ miles a er no 

when we started the trip. . i 

The land nearest the river was >-CTy low and flat ^ . 

with large and small oak trees. When we had gone a t ,ai,!nfT 

miles kAcr. ,ve «me lo hUb svith small s-allm-s tot were st^rttoR 

ne«-to„S.Nms-tolandImEan.oris..a„d«h™svahad^drf 

wc comidercd to highest elmutitm. we chmhed a Imoll to g 

ot the sumamdings. To our way of thinliog. it was the Boost 

oor whole trip. In all directions httle salleya and 

regularly Inm. north to sooth and from west to east, all 

with la^e oahs ereept at the fool of the hilb. From oor "^5' 

the Uoisloped aS>- gradoatly so tot we emsld ^ 

we siRhted a pretty httle bVe In the distance, right 

wem'headrd. Afte; a pat.frioR look, wa |oon.eye.l on. To make . mom 
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„trfactory mspection wo pknoed lo put up tor the night uud arrived 
at the appointed place at eight o’clock iu the evening. 

We found lodging with a Mr. Socle, who laid located ™ 

mer and was the only inhahitaut iu the seven mdes we had Mve d 
Beyond him there was no one He had built his house ™ the shore of 
the little lake we had seen, and he had a very fine place. The neat mora^ 
ing our host was kind enough to accompany us to look over the 1 - 

farther west The prairie iccommenced about three miles from his hom^ 
Withm about a mile of our desUnation we had to cross a little stream 
called the Koshkouong Creek. Here land had been bought up and a toi™ 
laid out, hut building had not yet begun. In this stream there was water 
enough at all seasons for a mill, but there was little current, ven so, 
it seemed possible that a dam could be made. Tlie land was Imv on e 
side of the creeh from which we came, whereas on the other side it was 
higher and steeper We had quite a distance to climb before we reached 
the top and could see the prairie 

When we gamed the summit, there unfolded before our eyes a grass 
land which m appearance and luxuriance resembled the finest and most 
cultivated fields in Norway Unfortunately the iaeV. of trees made t 
unsuitable for settlement Time prevented our going farther as 
was no place ahead where we could find shelter. Reluctantly we ha 
to return with out host and spend another night with him. 

Durmg the past summer a band of Indians had wandered about In 
this vicinity As none had been seen for the past six weeks, it was as- 
sumed that they had withdrawn to the western woods where they 
generally stayed during the winter Our host regarded them as a peace- 
ful people who roamed about to hunt and fish 

Of all we had seen on our tnp, we hked best the stretch of country 
between Rock River and our host's place, if such were obtainable at 
government prices. As some had been sold and no one could show us 
what was still available, we had to let everything else wait until we 
could get the necessary information at the Milwaukee Land Office. It 
was not convenient to do so on this trip, however. 

The next moramg we left our friendly host and hostess, hoping we 
should meet again. We retraced our steps until we crossed the river. 
From there we took another wiy, which first followed the stream, and 
we happened upon several pretfy, new towns. The whole country was 
very attractive and, where there were trees, it was bought up and 
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The laws grant everyone freedom from liabihty for 
moves out of the state. Many take advantage of tl^ fact and 
swindlers even though they could pay. Each state has 
well as many branch banks, of which some are always 
have then own paper money, and, besides, there is always muc 
terfeit money m circulabon. Fmally, gold and silver corns of aU kin^ 
are valuable as a medium of exchange when they are made of p . 
precious metals. It is useless to bring Danish marks and smaUer corns 
of impure silver On the other hand, Urger Norwegian and Danish sUv 
coins and new Norwegian marks are exchangeable for full value. Uu - 
side of Amencan money, English sovereigns and five-franc pieces are 
used here mostly. The first is worth $4 84 and the latter $ 94. 

As I have said before, tilling the soil under present conditions is not 
important, but cattle-raismg would be profitable under good manag^ 
ment On the large prames, which offer food for millions of livestoc , 
there is opportunity to feed as many animals as one is able to ga et 
sufficient winter food for. In the fall these prairies are burnt over, a praC' 
tice doing more harm than good. In spite of the abundance of feed, stoc 
prices ate high — a cow bnngs from $16 to $$0, and a pound of butter 
$ 25 in the winter but only balf diis in the summer. The reason for this 
difference is that few ananals are kept m the winter because they freeze 
for lack of good bams 


LowAying, swampy places breed fevers 

FBOVt ANDERS WHO, BRYNNUD IXQVE. AND 

JOHANNES WnC, IN IOWA COUNTY, WISCONSIN 

TEKRTTORY, TO FMENDS • ,, ,oJl 

January 11, 1»41 

weighed anchor in Gothenburg on May 27, 1839, and landed at 
Fall River on August 2. From there to New York the distance is 140 
miles. To get there we had to change steamboats once, but since we 
jomed an excursion that was on its return trip, this passage only cost 
a dollar a person On our arrival in New York, a Norwegian named 
Roger William at a transportatioD office helped to arrange passage for 
• This letter appeared In Bergen* SUftttidende, July 29, 1S41 
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m from Ne^v York to Chicago on these terms : Every passenger had to 
pay $14.00 and was allowed to take along free Bfty pounds of baggage 
on the canalboat and a hundred pounds on the steamboat, but for ever,- 
additional hundred pounds we had to pay $1.50. Larss chilfen went 
along free. From Nesv York to Buffalo is a distance of 504 mto, whch 
we covered from the tenth to the eighteenth. In BuBalo we “ 

steamboat on the nineteenth and arrived in Chicago on the 
and had thus put 1^85 miles behind us. On this trip the steamboa 
touched at many towns, especially to take on firewood since coal rs not 

used here. . j 

On our arrival, we were ertremely dissatisfied, both because it seemed 
difficult to find employment and because of the climatic diseases raging 
here. These are fever ache [malaria), bOious fever, and scarlet fever, 
each of which appears under many lonns. Fever ache, the rnost com- 
mon and aUo the longest lasting, seldom kills if it do« 
complicatlons-and this often happens. It is also called the ^es 
because it regularly, depending on its severity, dafiy or every second 
third day, causes a violent shaking both when it abates earher or re- 
sumes later in the day. It weakens the nervous s>stem to "f* 
that anyone who has suffered one attack is In ® 

following year unless he exercises great caution. ^ ^ 

years, according to report, hosvever. patients^ qiu e 

Many die of bilious fever, from which we have "P ^'■£‘ 

in dilLnt ways. This ailment upsets the stomach mrd “ 

culation of die blood, and ,nu cannot grt weU by lettmg 

itscourse.Ifyousecacompctent doctor at once, how ev cri people 

be able to cure you in a short time. Scarlet fever, rum Mocks up 

sufier except chadren. is said to be contagioiri. I swells 

the throat and. if a doctor is not available, wall kill the 

da,s. These diease, are found in Illinois, Intona, 

and Wisconsin, hut in varying degrees accoidmg ^ 

sevcml district, some being almost completely 

around rivers are unheallhful everywhere, as are p , jgetc Is 

have been or are being constructed, and. hr 

stagnant water or that are low-lying and ^a ^ J 

rtmnnbcT to take good care of yourself. I S , 

in sc^■cre heat, to walk around with w-et f« . or different here 

As to emplojinent and wage*. c\‘CT)’th g 
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from what it was when Kyiming wrote, and this is also true of 
victuab and clothes, which vary from pbce to place. As far as we . 

monthly wages at the present time are these: in the nor^em pa 
Illinois for farm hands $10 to $15; for a sailor $16 to $20; for a captai^ 
who does not have to be a navigator, from $40 to $50 ; for canal la re 
from $12 to $20. These wages only vary with the seasons; otlleT^vlse 
they are the same for everybody, for a man that knows the language 
and for a man that doesn’t. But in the southern part of lUinob wages 
are lower and m Indiana and Missouri still lower, except where 
borders on the Mississippi In the western part of Michigan and the 
northern part of lUmois w-ages are the same. 

It must be noted that it is not always easy to get work in the places 
I have menhoned, except on the canal-budding project where some v' or 
is done all through the wmter, although not so much as during the sum 
mer. But though some Norxvegians have worked there, I do not advise 
anyone to go there — partly because of lack of other employment an 
partly because of unfamilianly with the language. Apart from the fact 
that the work there is almost unbearably hard to an immigrant, diseases 
ate more prevalent there than in any other place, and daily reductions 
in wages of a quarter, a half, and so on are made when work is stopp^ 
by storms or for other reasons Natural phenomena like snow and ice 
often make It necessary to interrupt the work, and shipping on the lakes 
is discontinued for four or five months What 1 have said thus far about 
workmg conditions applies to men Women, especially young girls, will 
be able to do relatively better Even in Chicago, through which so many 
emigrants pour, Norwegian girls are in great demand. Until they have 
learned a Lttle Enghsh, they get only a dollar a week, but later from 
$1 50 to $2 00, and because of the high regard in which women are held 
m this country, they are exempt from all kinds of outdoor work and so 
are far less exposed to disease. 

The prices of victuals m Illinois and in most districts of Wbconsin are 
as follows : flour, grade A, from 2 to 2S cents for a half-pound, grade B 
1 to IK cents, smoked bacon 8, salted bacon 8, fresh bacon 3K to 4 cents; 
meat 4 to 5 cents , butter 10 to 25 cents; potatoes 18 to 25 cents a bushel; 
sugar 12 cents, and coffee 18. Clothes and everything else have gone 
down, and wages therefore remain proportionately high. 

Now to get back to ourselves —when we arrived in Chicago we met 
Gunder Tvedte He was out of money, and hb son was so ill that it was 
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believed he would die, as actually happened a tew days later. Togefcr 
with him, Niels Wambheim, Lars Spdten. and Ole Svel^n we went up 
to the canal, but we left alter a fcv days, discouraged both by the tord 
work and especially by the diseases raging there. We returned to Cht- 
cago, where all three o! us, for 518 a month, shipped on board a sioouer 
whose skipper was a sailor from Tmndhjem. \Vhen we lud been on 
board tor ten days, Anders feU ill, and he and Johannes had to go ashom^ 
He received daily calls from a doctor, and Johannes had to stay with 
him all the time, as the fever was so severe that there was hard^ any 
hope that he would live. After three weeks the fever left taa. “ ^ 
was then so emaciated and weak that another hvo months went by be- 
fore he was able to work. 

On the same day. aU these of our countrymen that I have ment 
were brought from the canal into the poorhouse of he city, ”>>“e the 
Incompetent doctor in charge tried to alleviate therr f ^ 
far adLced, All the men died first, later the wrves, w * 
of Niels’s wife. This created such a stir, howler, that the 
intervened and severely reprimanded the doctor to 9^°” “ 

nesvspapers.ThechildrenofOteandLarswerep=cedw,ftgood^^^^^^^^^ 

WdLly altersvard Johannes fell ill, but his fever svas not severe 
and as he had a good doctor, he did not suller too much. 

A visit from a doctor costs a dollar here, but since we ^ 
as poor we only paid haU a dollar. On one occasron, we 
if a person who has not been esamined is able to 
He Lswered that in the old states he tad men ” P^^^^ 
white certificate or Testimonium Acodemreum, practicing- 

ficient to fill your shelves with books, then you J^^o^aTce to 
and. he said, when you call in a doctor, ^u attach 

histasmgpracticedsucce.f^.tanto™ 

Doctors are not appointed to any o 

they see the best chances of making a living- ^ 

During this time ^ iTmak^ Lre 

svages; hut later, "f became to s^ 

than we spent, as we had ^ Karmsund shipped 

end of March, Jotannes end Joto ^ 

on board the schooner mentioned ’ B and A got jobs on 

man from Trondhjem, and they get a month K A. 5 J 
the canal project for $16 a month They worked m a place where 
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c»al, which ,r 82 ice. wide and 18 tee, deep, ir 
fifteen miles through a whole mountain. For erciy > ^ ° 

ot the mountain the government of the .talc Pf>> 
of financial support, it has been gnen every S|rth “ 

Illinois by the government of the United States. The cana 
Lake Michigan with the Mississippi. . i „ .non 

In June B fell lU. and so they lelumed to Chicago, where i 
cured by a good doctor. After that lie bought horses and a cart au 
to Wisconsin. On their arrival here, they got a job ratting r , , . ^ 
a smelting hut at six skillings a cord. A cord is 8 feet long an 
high [and 4 feet wide]. Usually each man rats two cords a day, 
times a liaU more and sometimes a half less. At the end of cp e 
Tohannes arrived here, both he and tlie rest of us arc wcU, and tne w 
couple of months we have had a raise in pay of $2. We now 
on our own, work together, make good money, and are “ * ' 

The neighborhood here (about tvw or tliree counties) is called L« 
Mines because there is a lot of lead here. Besides, the 
good. It is a little unev en and hilly and everywhere richly supp 


water, which IS lacking m Illinois. . . 

A considerable amount of government land is still available here, 
in Illinois it is now almost impossible to get good land without uy 5 
it from speculators. If anyone Ends minerals in the land he has ug 
he may keep these as his property , but in places where they have a a ^ 
been found, he cannot yet buy under the present arrangement In * ^ 
places known to contain minerals a downpayment of a Eflh is deman 
Because of the higher and more northerly location of this state, it is 
more healthful here than in the other stales 1 have mentioned. Last sum 
mer we heard practically nothing about illness; and everybody 
that Wisconsm, or the Wisconsin Territory as it is sometimes ca e . 
smee it has not yet been admitted to the Union, is the most health! ^ 
the United States No one will catch climatic diseases here unless c 
undermmes his constitution by notous living. In short, this state is c 


nitely the one we recommend to immigrants. 

But although we do not ihinV that anyone who wants to come 
should allow himself to be discouraged by fear of illness, and althoug 
it IS our convicbon that every industrious and able-bodied person wi 
make a better living here than in Norway, yet our purpose is not to per 
suade anyone to come out here. Rather we would dissuade those w 
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are already making a good living. For people’s tastes and ways of think- 
ing are so different that it is impossible to say with certainty that every- 
body would be happy here. Butw’edoaffinn that we have heard no one 
say that he \vished he were back, except Sjur Jorgensen who, against 
the wish of his wife, set his mind on this— a most peculiar decision in 
the opinion of all Norwegians here. 


WelUo-do people should not come here 

FROM DB. HANS CHBISTIAN BRANDT, IN 
^VISCONSIN, TO FRIZmJS * 

June 22, 1S41 

On May 18. IfWO, I embarked in Hamburg to go to New York, where 
I arrived after a voyage of sixty-seven days. The crossing was difficult 
and unpleasant. The excessive gaiety of my fellow passengers— some 
thirty Germans— was not calculated to put me in a good mood, for I 
svas constantly musing on what the future might bring. The conceptions 
my felloNv travelers had formed about America surprised me not a little, 
as they revealed a great deal of Ignorance of the states to which they 
were going. It seemed to them that America had been discovered very 
recently: Columbus was still on St Salvador, Cortes in Mexico, and so 
on. The object of their journey xvas to get gold and silver, and they were 
always talking about this. They seemed to be under the impression that 
New Yorks roofs, streets, and alleys were covered with these precious 
and rare metals and that they were even easily accessible in the rivers. 
The thing was simply to reach America; \vith bags full of pure gold 
they would then return and in the Old World spend what the Neiv World 
had so generously given them. They were artisans and mechanics and 
had j’ust enough money to pay their passage across the ocean. But soon, 
of course, they were disillusioned. Shortly after their arrival in Neiv 
York they met some of their countrymen whose truthful accounts com- 
pletely destroyed their beautifal castles in the air. Hardly one of them 
got a job as a skilled >voiker in his occupation, and most of them had 
to get work at canal-digging the coal mines, the railroad, and so on- 
Everything is here as it is in Europe, only with some%vhat greater ae- 
* Tbis letter appeared m Morgenlrladet, September 18, 18il. 
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imty. In N™ York there are a great many torclgncts, “ 

educated youth of considerable promise there t, 

aids and good-for-nothings. The ptospecU seemed somewhat d 
me, bnl I ..ar encouraged by an aeqnainlanee I had ^ 

voyage. I had become the Wend ol Damn Mattik, who tod lelt hn 
native country because of his republican views. I spent iwen y T 
with him in New York, and it w-as only dunce that I did not ^ 

home in this wonderful city. Mattilz had offered me a loan suUicien 
establish a dispensary, which is almost a requisite for the prac ic 
medicine But Erst I had to learn the English language, and the 
was required for this I was to spend with Mattilr. In the mean 
Anchersenamved with some Nonvegian emigrants, among 's om " 
farmer Heg and his brother-in-law from Lier. They asked me ® 
with them, for I might be of use to them as 1 knew German, an 

area they were to travel through was full of Germans. 

I accepted their offer, and we went up the Hudson River, throug 
canal three hundred miles long, and via Lakes Ontario, 

Michigan to Milwaukee, a city of 1,800 inhabitants in Wisconsin e 
tory On this trip I was lasvyer. doctor, minister, mediator, cveryt 
A child that was bom on the Atlantic was overlain, and 1 had to lunc o 
at the burial ceremony Some of our travelers spent a great many b^o* 
skillings" and other Nor\vcgian corns as current money; they were ar 
rested by the police, and I had to be mediator, interpreter, and 
and was successful in my pleading on their behalf. A woman fell i ^ 
Milwaukee and gave birth to a child in a cool night out in the open, an 
here too I had to function as doctor, police ofEcer, and clergyman, 
last at the baptizing of the child. 

Twenty miles from Milwaukee there is a Norvvegian colony consi^g 
of about twelve famihcs from Numedal, Telemark, and Stavanger. 
arrived m the autumn of 1839, bought land at once, and built good Nor 
wegian timber houses. In the same place Bache, Johansen, and Heg 
have settled and bought a considerable amount of land. It is all woo e , 
high, and with very good soil. The colonists that have settled here are 
satisfied and hve a quiet, hap^ life in good understanding with one 
another Farther up in Wiscon^ there is another colony of einigra°^* 
from the autumn of 1839. 1 did not go there, but it is said that they o 
not get along too well. 

After a stay of a day and a half among these Norwegian farmers. 
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took a small traveling bag on my back and set out on foot toward the 
Nor%\egian colony in Illinois, 150 miles away. On this trip I had to walk 
through uncleared forests and prairies at first, at times for seven or eight 
hours without seeing a single human being or a house. FinaUy I found 
the main road and then cverjihing was fine. I had seen little illness in 
Wisconsin, but as soon as I enter^ IlUnofs it %vas common; in almost 
every house people were suffering from the ague. 

The Norwegian colony in Illinois, which consists of some thirty or 
forty families, is located 150 miles soullnvest of Chicago hebveen the 
cities of Ottawa and Charleston, fourteen miles from the Illinois River. 
A vast prairie here is crossed by the main roads from St. Louis and 
other cities, and there are Norwegians living on all the various roads. 
The settlers include earlier as well as more recent immigrants. They 
all have a good deal of land, some two or three hundred acres with 
horses, cows, and so on. They live well For the most part they are igno- 
rant, as unfamiliar with the insb'tuUons of their native country as with 
those of the United States, indifferent to the common good, and some- 
tiznes quarrelsome among themselves. Reh’gtoa means nothing to them 
whatsoever; they have abandoned its principles completely, and they 
even leave their children unbaptized and bring them up in deep igno- 
rance. To make a living here as a clergyman ^vould be out of the question. 
A couple of so-called “holy men* from Stavanger preach and interpret 
the Bible, hut they do not have much of a following, for people know 
that they are undependable. For four months 1 practiced as a doctor 
among these people, but I should have starved to death if I had stayed 
there, since they would not even pay for the medicine. 

At Beaver Creek there is not one Noiavegian left. Ole Rjnning ^vas 
practically the last one. He made many sacrifices for the Norwegians, 
paid the passages of several of them and helped them in everything, 
and when he himself became destitute he worked svith all his might to 
get on his feet again. One month he worked at the canal, digging, which 
contributed considerably to the undermining of his health. In the mid- 
dle of the ^vmter he once walked over a prairie almost barefooted. He 
was close to his home but could not reach it svithout help. He almost 
frozen to death, when people found him and brought him home. He 
^vas then attacked by the ague and later by ^boid fever, which ended 
his life. Those who owed turn mon^ denied It after his death, and his 
belongings were sold at a ridiculously low price. This is the way the 
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Norwegian tamers honor the memory of Ae to whom *ey « 

so much, the man who made so many sacriEces t 

booh he published was based on the accounts of others r 

his own esperiences, and if he had lived, ho would have change f 

thiDffs in a new edition. . , , „ mcnved to 

In Missoun there was a Nor^vegian colony which has now m 
Iowa Temtory. Here live the emigrants Hans Barhcn and Affi 
who has married and is a competent quaclsalvcr. I i 
cation from Hans Barlicn to the Norsvegiao king tor 100,OT F 
dollars as compensation tor his lU Osage by Nomegian olhciau 
stayed a long time in St Loms to devbe an Improvement in steam 
gmes by which water, gas, and fuel might he saved. But poor 
the engine would not run. j . i * . Brandt 

[MorgenhladetsummarUesthenertportionof Drandtslet er. 

declares that his expectations have not been fulfilled. He comp ** 
dishonesty in public admlnistiaHon, lust for money in many ^ mcri 
and especially of the many swindlers who profess to be ^ 

cine. He heheves that Amencans have little interest in sc en i 
search, but finds general education good in stales liVe Massac ’ 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio, but neglected in ether states. Bran 
goes on to discuss the advisability of Norwegians’ emigrating to me 
1 advise the student, whether of law, theology, or medicine, 
gomg to America. I know that Danish, German, and even 
students have had a hard time making a living, and even ctOTp^ 
graduates have had to take undignified jobs as bartenders. O ces 
crowded, and clerks are found in abundance. Tliere are also mat^ s ^ 
sans, but perhaps tanners, shoemakers, tailors, or carpenters mig 
it easier to make a hving here than in Norvvay, especially in the wes e 

states Theseaporttownsandtbelargercitiesareeverywheresocrow e 

that workers and artisans are often unemployed for periods of sixmon 
or more , 

The only one I advise to come here is the fanner, although not 
one who is wealthy and making a good living in his native country, ^ 
he will have too great difficulbes and wish that he were back home again^ 
Everything goes against him language difficulties bother him, he ge ^ 
into wild forests or vast prairies where he often has three to seven m 
to his nearest neighbor. There is no church, no divine service, no 
or acquaintances , in short, everything is unfamihar. To hire laborers 
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^vork on the farm is very expensive, and because of this and the low 
prices on grain, it is often difficult to mate a profit on the large farms. 
Besides, the well-to-do foreigner is in grave danger of being exploited 
in some way. I Jmow many people who have come over here with capi- 
tal and have suffered considerable Josses, while those who had nothing 
have learned to work ahead to success through adversity and tribula- 
tions. This is true of the Norwegian farmers; several of those who had 
capital have suffered setbacks — others, on the other hand, who had 
nothing, now own homesteads. Thus 1 advise only those to come here 
who have the funds necessary to pay for their passage and to buy forty 
acres of land, though twelve acres may be enough for a family, as the 
land is fertile. I advise people to select places that are elevated, half 
prairie and half forest. I prefer Wisconsin to Illinois; it is higher, has 
fewer swamps, is more healthful and on the whole more fertile. Besides 
the water is bad in Illinois but good in Wisconsin, and the best areas 
in Illinois have been brought up by speculators. 


Employees are not treated here as servants 

FROM HANS CA8MAKK, AT PtNE UUCE, NEAR 
ariLWAUEEE, TO JOS BBQTHEFS-IN-LAW 
AND SON-IN-LAW • 

October 18, 1843 

I know diat you, my dear friends, and many others expect to see some 
lines from me, and I ought to have ivritten to you long ago. I have not 
done so sooner because I promised several persons in Norway to tell them 
about America, and I thought that the longer I postponed ivritmg, the 
more nearly complete I could make the report 'Now I know that my stay 
here has not been long enough to enable me to give a satisfactory account 
I imagine it would not help much even if I postponed writing yet longer, 
as greater experience and knosvledge are needed before one can make 
a fairly compete report that might serve as a useful guide to my dear 
countrymen. 

On August 3 we landed at the city of hfilwaukee, where I found ac- 
commodation for my family whfle 1 traveled up the country to look for 
* This letter appeared to ChrUtimtsttitdtposten, December 22, 1843. 
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tod. After I lud looW around , iilUe I ca™ 

Bjdmsen Tungen lives, about l»e»ty-s« mdes , i^rer 

by a lake called Pme Lake. Here 1 lound the tod * ne 

Sat not very hilly, but pleasantly sloping. The woods ate n 
tre to hi aiaoftve'openings That is, die «es »e “ 

fliat you can plow between them, and when you 

like a garden full oi large ituit trees. 1 know of no better comp 

an^^g in Norway tlL to Mr. H. Moller-s fields ot 
beaXot the tod is increased by the great number o! lakes o”'* ^ 

These lakes are fuH of fish, and in the rivers are many water 
like the land here extremely well. A drawback is that the gove 
has decided that a canal is to be dug from Milwaukee to this 
a company received a cootraet to do this. The work was begun, to 
stopped, and the government has brought a suit against the comp ^ 
Until this suit is settled, the bnd - five miles on either bank of e p 
jected canal — cannot be sold; for no one knows what the price w 
If the canal is finished, the price of the land will be $2 50 an acre, 

If the canal comes to nothing, the price will be half of this, that s, 
same as for other land. In the meantime, anybody who likes may c a 
this land ("to claim" is to take possession of a piece of land and wo 
it without paying for it right away). Generally land that is claime 
to be paid for within one year, but this canal land cannot be pai 
until the suit is settled, which may not be for four or five years. 

Many of my countrymen who came here with me have taken ou 
claims, They are ToUef Wase, David Fdrre, Aslak M0e, Torkild Listue , 
Daniel Ballestad, Peder Maueraasen, Ole Bouger^d, Tosten 
and Svennung Lien of B0e I took out a claim to a quarter section, t 
is 160 acres, to hve on until I bad looked around more and bought an 
for it is cheaper to live in the country here than in the city. I have now 
been buildmg and live m a very beautiful place by a small 
surrounded by oak trees almost as in a garden. But you may we 
lieve that the buildings are not large or elegant. In America peop 
very frugal in this respect, first you cultivate your land, and later, w 
you have earned enough to make a living, you build. Besides, the 
you would need for roofs and the like are very expensive here, not o 
lack of forest or of sawmills— for here are many sawmills and every 
body is surrounded by forest— but since all wages are high, lum er, 
because of the sawing, becomes expensive. My bouse, therefore, con 
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sists merely of a living room, kitcben^pantiy, with two small upper rooms 
and a little clothes closet— that is alL In addition to this, although it 
is usually not done here, I have built a stable and bam for my livestock. 
I have two very beautiful bro\vn driving horses, four driving oxen, four 
milch cows, and hvo big calves that came along \vith the cqnvs. A shed 
for the hogs is not used here; the bogs go out all the time, feed them- 
selves on acorns, and in the fall pow so fat that it is impossible to get 
them any fatter. Thus you can have as many hogs as you like here with- 
out the least expense. 

Our neighbors are pleasant, and our social life very genial. Quite a 
few Swedish families, of whom some belong to the nobility, are h'ving 
here, as is also a wry interesting Dane who arrived here last summer. 

^Vhen I had built a house so that I could bring my family up here, I 
looked around for more land. Nothing I found pleased me more than the 
land about five to six miles northwest of where I am hving at present. 
Here I have bought a thousand acres of land. 1 had planned to buy 
more; but since taxes here (although they axe most insignificant), 
would increase the more land I bought, as they are computed according 
to one's visible property, I would not buy more right away. Taxes on 
other property are based on your own statement, and usually they do 
not amount to much. Probably many people In other countries are sur- 
prised that the American government can function ivith such a small 
income in taxes; but the Americans have learned to apply the old 
saying “to live ^vithia one’s income" Doubtless much is saved because 
the military and officials are fewer in number than in many other coun- 
tries, and the salaries and pensions of officials are not nearly so high 
as In Europe. The military is, as I have said, small, but it is well paid, 
and though small, it is adequate— probably because it is not used so 
extensively here for guards and parades — for a line of protection against 
the Indians, so that you feel quite safe from them. 

The land I have bought is srry beautiful,' it Is square in form, and 
through it Bows a cbarmlDg little stream — a river as it is called here. It 
consists partly of openings, partly of denser good woodland of oak, 
elm, walnut, maple, and other species. Besides, it has some little prairies 
svhere I have mowed all my hay for the winter. I plan as soon as possible 
to put up a grain and sawmill in the Since there is alwap a great 
demand for boards and I haw enough wood, I intake I shall make 
quite a profit on this s'cnture. 
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, I Lved do» .0 city: te since .11 
the nearest city has been lahen. to buy some svould be very 
For when land has been cullirated and houses b^ on , P 
asked for half of 160 acres is nsoally $3,000 to $1,000. Bes.des s ths 
land he»n.es rnhabiled the cities nrdl soon spring "P' , 
twelve tmles from here a new town called rraineville has alrea y 

ansen. it is developing rapidly and oUcis many opportunibes lor ^ 

As 1 have said, my dear friends. I dare not >et hope 
complete and entirely reUable account ol this country and conditio 
here. But 1 can safely say that the country is beautiful and very 
and that I do not think the reports >ou ha\-e read in Nonvay have prai 
it excessively In many ways, it has exceeded my expectations, so a 
am happy about my decision to come here and hope, God willing, a 
shall never regret it. By this I do not mean to say, however, a 
might he a good thing for everyone to come here} for they who co ^ 
here without money and with families who are unable to ^ 
without previous acquaintances here often experience great har s ’P 
at first, especially before they are able to move into the interior o * 
country. I have not seen any beggars, however, since I set foot on 
American soil, and thefts, likexvise, are extremely rare. The reason or 
this IS probably that victuals here arc very cheap when you buy 6® 
at the right time, that is. in the faU. For instance, a bushel of wheat . ■ • 
costs half a dollar, a pound of meat two or three cents (about t\vo to 
three Norwegian sVdlings); a pound of bacon hvo cents, and so on. 
Sugar you make yourself from the sugar maple tree, and coCee an 
nee can be bought very cheaply. And when you add to this the a 
that wages are high— they have fallen somewhat here, however, as * 
simple laborer now only gels from $6 to $10 a month plus good foo •" 
then it IS obvious that no one suffers great want. That workers are force 
to take old clothes and other goods at high pnees in payment for theh 
work, as has been said in Norsvay, is not true. Work here is mostly pai 
for in cash, usually in gold and silver, which are the most common kinds 
of currency. Paper money u scarcer. If a worker is paid in provisions, 
he gets them at the usual, current prices. The American treats his em- 
ployees well, he does not treat them as servants but as his helpers. He 
expects good work, it is true, but then wages, food, and treatment are as 
fine as you can wish for. 

* Now Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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I have proof that it must be good to live here : it is only Eve years ago 
that people began to cultivate the land, and now there are some who 
sell many huni^eds of barrels of wheat, potatoes, and com and have 
already become wealthy. But then the farmer here does not have many 
burdens which might curtail bis property; for apart from the fact that 
taxes are a trifle, he is exempt from many other expenses that one has 
in Europe — there are relatiwly few officials here. The greatest public 
expense you have is that of building and paying for your own churches 
and schools. The ministers are paid from the American missionary fund 
with no expense to the citizens. Now we Nor%vegians and Swedes have 
also decided to build a church and have chosen a man who lives here 
and who is a graduate in divinity for our minister. But Erst he has to 
take the usual examinations. tVhen he has passed these, he ivill be 
appointed minister by the bishop and be paid in the same manner as 
the other ministers. So you see we are not nearly so heathen as people 
in Norway believe. On the contrary, Americans are extremely devout 
and observe the Sabbath reli^ously. 

Although, my dear friends. I am happy here, I do not advise every- 
body without exception to come. Single, unattached persons who can 
work, families whose members are able-bodied and have a little money 
to live On at first, and carpenters— all these, I believe, may safely come 
here. But those who plan to buy land and who are not able to earn 
anjihing by their work must have enough money to hVe on the first 
year as weU as something for the next; for they cannot expect any har- 
vest from the land until one year has passed, and not enough until the 
end of the second year. Large famflies that are unable to work or that 
have little money should not come. Se\-cral such families who arrived 
last year have sifficrcd many tabulations. I do not think that any crafts- 
men except carpenters vsnuld be very successful here, for the factories 
turn out too many products in their line of work; but I do not knmv 
conditions in the cities well enough to be able to say anjihing about 
them uith certainty. It is safest of all for those people to come «bo can 
buy the necessary land — and sufficient land for an ordinary family to 
h'ts on would here be fort)’ (o fifty acres— s' ho arc able to ^'-ork or who 
have able-bodied people and enough monc)’ to live on until their first 
harx-cst Thej- must aho have a little xnone)- for a house and draft ani- 
nub. Such persons can look fotssTird to an old age free from care. I 
bclic\-e that >ou, my dear brothcxs-la-Uw, are In a position to come 
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h„= w,0>o„. any miagivings; and if you do come. ^voed tot -e 
mil do eveiythiog we can tor yon. On flio other hand, I y 

„y dear somm-law, do not tviah to leave yoor oatrve eount^' “ “ 
tone yon change your mind, yoo and yours will be heartily we 

°“n owhe good enough to give our best greeting to ““ 
my love to my brother-in-law. f-ehirunond Pedersen, and his ’ 

gietings to aU my lormer people, tell them that we 
that the children have had a little ague, which is common here 
dangerous. Also greetings to Mr. Bagger; please ask him not to g 
the newspapers next summer. , 

If anyone wants to write me, my address is : Mr. Hans Gasmann, / 
Mr. Shepardson and Farwell, Milwaukee, via New York, in Amenca. 


P.S. If you show this letter to Mr. Bagger, you might ask him tf he 
will have it printed in the Slden newspaper so that others who ve 
asked me to write may see it 



The Atlantic Crossing 


emigrants who crossed the Atlantic in 
I i sailing vessels were qnick and eager to teU 

their friends at home about the difficulties, as well as the 
periences, on their long voyage. When Rynoing s True ccoun o 
ica was published in 1838, prospective Norrvegian emigrants found m 
pages advice distilled from experience-* Only the prece g y 

ulnghadmadelheAUanliccro^inginthebarlcAeglroneoteighV*^ 

mnigranls who spent more than trvo months at sea before * X bn^ 
at N« york barter. His book rvas a printed immigrant letter addre sed 
to everybody. He spoke witb authority and was hstened “ 

WhS. Ryining 4ote, he could not know or visualiae * >to^ “ 

were tomaAtbeAtlanticcrossingfor thousands olEmopeanem^^^^ 

•Manyregard the trip across the ocean as so ternbty dangerous ttet^ 

one a^ehension atone is enough “ r!' “ ““ 

native country,” he said. “Of course, sobd groun is sa 
but people commonly imagine the dangers to be greater 
are.” He lacked Ers.-hand informaUon ateut 

vessels that were scourged by cholera, typhus typhoid fever d^=^«W 
and measles. His experience was too limited to reveal the 
which, in historical perspecUve, would one day cause Amencan 
torian Carl Wittket to compare the suHerings et “n™p nri on ffie 
AUanUe with those of chained Negroes in “the “f J 

tlie African slave trade." Nor did he envisage the deaths of ^e “““ 

Ihe Jlfmnesofa HWofy Bulletin, 2.221- fuller histonca! introduction, by 

In book form, with the ongmal text 

the Norwegian-American Historical Assoaatioa in 19.6- 
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™„g-a mortabty te M Friedrich Kapp, 

■B aosses a»d tomb stoMS coold he ( „„„ „eo 

weriem deserts, svhere they tad.cate to vessels 

kdled by savages or by to elements, to ^tes of ‘I*' “'f “ ^ 
from Europe to Amenca^vould long since have assumed the pp 

of crowded cemeteries. * . . . ipnve 

But Rynnmg had good advice to oSer. He asked emigr 
Nortvay eatly in to spring so tot. after atttval m Amenca <hy ^ 
plant potatoes, turnips, and buckwheat with the hop P 

would help them to weather their Brst dlfficuft wmter in th 
Such advantages coincided with to break up ot ® * 

bidding ngors on the AtlanUc. and as decade 
chosen season for enugtahon was always to spnng- March. Ap . 

May, \vith full tide in April 

How covdd the emigrants guard against the hazards of the ) ^ 

Rynning met this question with a wealth of specific infonnataon. 7 
must carry \vith them, he said, provisions enough to meet theu o 
for twelve weeks He pointed out the importance of foods that worn 
not readily spoil, and he mentioned a long list (some items ® , 

would not last as long as others). This list included dned and sal 
meats, dned and smoked berring, beer, flour, peas, cereals, po^ oe , 
rye rusks, coffee, tea, sugar, cheeses, even butter. Because of the 
of sickness, he also advised supphes of brandy, vmegai, wine, raisins an 
prunes, a cathartic, sulphur powder and omtment, spirits of camp ^ 
and "Hoffmans drops.” Cleanlmess was important, and he suggest 
that the emigrants have sufficient "Unen for change," salt-water-soap, 


and “good fine combs.” , 

Rynning also advised the emigrants to make careful contracts wi 
then captains, especially as to water and wood. The water must he kept 
in good casks, wth enough to give each emigrant three quarts a y 
durmg the s-oyage. If some of it spofled, the good water shoul e 
used before the had, and the captain should drink from the same 
casks that supphed the emi^ants. These were but a few of the m^y 
items that Rynning discussed. He also mentioned bedclothes, spin^hig 

« Carl Witae, We Who Bu* America (NewYotk. 1939), p. 113 After 
Kapp. Wittke adds, “Many dkd nol smvive lie ordeal, others survivea it owy 
fall victims m American ports to disease or to some of the worst ^ 

less humamty that any geoeratKm has ever seen, and many no doubt cursed tn } 
they ever left their nahve firesides ” 
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wheels, pipes, fishingtacHe, book, tools, juns, kettles, and other needed 

“Amrt from the initial espenses and the tvieneh of leaving familiM 
scenes, the problem of emigraUon was formidable. _ 

eenees tell of long winters bnsy with preparations for the “o' J 
spring-the making of clothing, the hnilding of chests to be crammri 
iL supplies, the slaughter of cattle and preparahon ^ ^ 

baking of flat bread and the fashioning of wooden bawels ” which to 
stow il the planning of auctions to sell things that could not he earned 
away, and the last-minute preparations for the jonmey >■> ^e s^PO« 
whem the emigrant ship was waiting for its load. Perhaps -ov^ 
have to join hands with historians in pichmng and mlerpretmg 
the nprJoting of people meant through die long monto of pknr^g 
and iLk that prLL the sevemnee with 
rooted in the Middle Ages. The pictures are of more 
they are of thoughts and imaginings, tor emigration was i" 
aloL of bodies Lt of minds and traditions and ““ 

hope. -AU through the winter darkness.- wrote a 

wLnmany years alterthees-ent.-I helped mymotheriviththepmF 

ratiom. In L evening darkness my brother and I often sa and bid 
air castles, dreaming of what we should do when we got to Amer 

‘“ttlLtely the day came when the emigrant '2*; 

port of departure. Not a tew made their way to Sweden tom»>. 
France, or England to catch emigrant packets tor “ 

gration helped to bring into being file Noriye^n 

^dkrgeuLbersot the emigrants in the earherdecadessadrf^ 

wegian ships. The backbone ot ttansatlantic ^mmer^ Itontttde 
noted historian has said, ^vas the emigrant traffic4 s ® ^ 

rose, a veriuible fleet ot vessels was built to St 

fle wid. trade in passage to die „£ 

from New York to Quebec m the early profits ia the 

the modifleation ot English ’ jggj Quebec in a 

lumber trade from Quebec a second magnet. By V 

• Rynnin^s True Account of 


• Ryiming-s t rue Account c; ^ j j;ortcccifln 

\ Trom pven by Ingnd S®- 

voL 2, pp. S-ae Vmd accounts 

mingsen in her two-volume work r-^rrian hllzration, voL 2, p- 10- 

I Jaeob S. Wonn-Muller. quoted m Norce^rx M(gr«.cn. 
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single season saw 130 Nomeginn sailing vessels eanying emigrants to 
Canada and goods out ol Canada. 

Thousands oi unmigtaut letters ialre up tte story at to P ^ ^ 
teB of the seenes of departure, to farewell sermon-, the “ 

sadness and the joys of ant.erpal.on; to prunffive 
the bunls for sleeping, to arrangements tor coohrug; to pro 
water and supplies, siekness and storm, b.rlh and death, paUert s 
fenng, fading (or rising) hopes, SUenglh and persistence; ^m 
loys that reheved to anjieUes and feats, and perhaps the sulleting , 
many, captains who were hVe fathers to emigrant groups; and dream 
ful voyages on wbch men and women were treated like animals, esp 
cially on English and American packets. It was fortunate tha 
emigrants, for the most part, were young and strong, just as it was - an 
15 — fortunate that human beings are resilient, able usually to su^ive 
conditions and experiences that seem, when recorded later, to have een 


bey ond human endurance. 

The Atlantic crossing was remembered by the thousands %vbo 
vived it, and its memories have been gathered up as lore passe on, 
generation after generation, to tlie present Even with its pleasant 
terludes, such as fishing on the Newfoundbnd Banks, the voyage was 
sheer ordeal Not a few penshed — theirs are the unmarked 
the Atlantic— hut the great majority got to the Promised Land. kVM 
they went through is an epic that has not yet been pictured with ® 


insight and imaginative power >t ments. 

Most immigrants, soon after they landed, found occasion to write to 
their friends and relatives across the waters. The voyage was fresh in 
their mmds, and they naturally gave attention to its details. Not a fw 
of the letters elsewhere m this book, centering upon other aspects of o 
immigrant story, inevitably touch upon the Atlantic crossing, and in the 
present section only a few, in which the crossing is of major concern, 
have been selected They do not give the full picture of the journey from 


Old World to New, but they catch up typical aspects of it. 

An umnigrant of 1837 reports the arrival of a group of parched immi- 
grants who found themselves plunged into financial difficulties as soon 
as they came to the New York quarantine station. A letter from 1842 
sketches the beginnings of an At^tic crossing, and a later letter chron- 
icles the arnval of the vessel, the Wcihtngfon, in New York, with a 
lively picture of an emigrant wedding at the quarantine station. There 
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is heartfelt praise in a letter of 1843 for n captain and a mate who were 

humane and considerate of their passengers. 

But often there was little to praise and much to condemn Awayl 
arvayl- svrote the Nortvegian poet Wergeland in the IMOs of ihe ^- 
granls. “Draw up the gangsvayl Well pack you bumpkms hke hermg 
in a barrel, ’tis only an interlude betsveen barrel and palaee. Th 
palace or its equivalent -not quite so fantastic as the 
Lplied -was at any rate tar in the future, whereas the packed barrel 

was immediate and all too actual. » j- onnrtc 

In the 1840’s the Nonvegian government svas stirred by ™ ' P 
from Amerfea, which told of one vessel of 140 tons that car^ ed 210 
passengers and another on svhieh thirty emigrants ^“"”8 ™ 

voyage An attempt was made to pass a regulator law, wrth stnet eon- 
trol of the physical conditions of the emigmnts on board the tran ^° 
vessels and with precautions in the interest of elea.|hness and d e^ 
sanitary conditions. But this proposed law was yZt 

moving and uns)'mpathetic Norwegian pari amen , a 8 
went by before a Lewha. similar act became law. 

New York authorities and the United States 8 “''^'”“^ 
to improve the situation, Castle Garden 

stringent laws were passed to reduce overcrowding and “ 
dWons on board the emigrant vessels. Bo* *. laws and 
meut were defective, as Wittke points out. since ftere 
nated American immigration policy.' but wtot was done “ 

recognition of 'the eventual responsibility of *e Federal gr 
the immigrant traffic.” t , . . 1040 ;.,. 

It is agist this background *at a lette smtten late » ^3 ^yjhe 
captain of *e emigrant ship Soleotor should be read, P ^ 

Johan Gasmann, was admired by *ese fertimate -““S'- “ * 

AtlanUc crossing under his care. His letter went to » tr“fct wh° 
a member of the govemmenta! and humane 

tions of emigration and proposed a r®go 7 ' 

•WergeWs phy "The &S."'u.eptose 

m 1845, seems to have had as ^ -Rlpircn Md Martin B. Ruud, Norwegian 

quoted is fiom one of Its songs (Theodore&^eg^MaMam 

Emigrant Songs and Ballads, Minneapolis, iswo, P j.-if the eovemmental 
I In both volumes of Norwegian the'subiect is 3so discussed 

...inide ,ow„d re^lion Ap.™. 

at many points by Professor Wittxe m dm we 
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^ 1„ suggestion,, the captain's report is a vivid and valuable document 

of immigration in the days of the sailing vessels. v nf drinkms 

An uiigrant of 1M4 complains bitterly about the lact of drmtog 
water dunng the crossing. His letter, only P''"' nrwhh te 
has a note of tragedy in it, for his journey ended at Chicag 
deaths of his wife and daughter. Fifty-three emigrants sign, in 18- . 
letter of appreciation to a Norwepan captain who caraied a gr p 
Norway to America in forty-two days in his brig, the Focori 
crossing was terrible," wiles an immigrant of 1S53, describing a 
ating voyage from Liverpool, and in the same year a dozen artisan 
had talcen passage on an English packet %vrote a joint letter picturing 
such conditions as remind the historian of the infamous mi ® P 
sage" Of interest is a letter from 1854 which describes in some detau 
the unaffected joy, for Norwegian emigrants, of fishing at the e\ 
foundland hanks . and in the same year an emigrant named j 

tells of the Atlantic crossing,with fishing at the banks, but w’itb tbe ea 
cholera joining the party on its dismal way to the American inte or. 

A letter-diary kept by a young bride, Gro Svendsen, gives a sp 6 
account of an emigrant voyage in 1862. In a later chapter the story 
tlus woman, who pioneered on tbe Iowa frontier, will be fo d've 
through the 1860’s and 1870’s. i rter 

The section appropriately closes with a brief account, from a le 
of 1866, describing the beginnings of yet another emigrant vtiya^- 
Whatever the hardships of the Atlantic crossing, beginnings arc at t e 
heart of the story - beginnings and the promise of America as goa . 


Some suffered greatly from thirst 

FROM A STAVANGER ESilCRANT, AT BOaiESTEn, 

Ni:%v YORK, TO FRIENDS* Octobcr 2. 183T 

I owe it to all my friends whom I can never forget to let you 
that after seventy-four days’ voyage, I and my dear family arid a ® 
others on the same ship have safely arrived in America, and thus a 
* This extract from an emigrant letter appeared in Stavanger Adresseovxi, Decern 
ber 15, 1837 
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everybody has been in good health. Besides I must tell you what hap- 
pened to us after the voyage, and how the passengers were treated. 

When we left Stavanger eacJi person was promised two quarts of 
wnter a day, but we did not get more than a quart and a half. Thus, 
those who had not brought much beer for the trip suffered greatly from 
thirst. ^Vhen finally we arrived at the quarantine station, we encoun- 
tered many difficulties. Captain Pedersen ordered everybody to be on 
deck at four o’clock in the morning, and during the commotion that fol- 
lowed he told us that each person had to pay four specie dollars in 
landing money, instead of die hvo and a half specie dollars that our 
charter stipulated. But as we reftised to pay more than the hvo and a 
half specie dollars that had been agreed upon, we had to take our 
baggage below, and he said that we were to remain there until we 
paid what he asked for, four specie dollars. So most of us were forced 
to pay. 

When we finally got ashore in New York City, we addressed ourselves 
to the Nor\vegiaQ-Swedish consuL He ordered the captain to pay back 
the money which the passengers had paid in excess of the amount agreed 
On and also the bill of exchange which Consul Krog bad made out for 
a sum of 1,750 specie dollars. But the result was that we got nothing 
and the passengers were delayed in New York for five days and were 
unable to travel on.* Then the consul lent them enough to get to Roches- 
ter. When they arrived there, they were in the same situation. Two Nor- 
wegians, Lars Larsen and Ole Eie, took care of them and for several days 
provided them with food and shelter, and even lent them money to en- 
able them to reach Illinois, where I hope someone will help them. . . . 


A happy voyage to us! 

SUMMARY OF A DIARY WHTITES ABOARD SHIP f 

June S to 9, 1S42 

On June 3 in the morning the ship weighed anchor in Laurvig Bay, 
passed with a fresh northern breeze through Fredriks\’sem harbor, sa- 

• From Nandehtidwkn, No. 1273. it may be seen that later the emigrants got 
back about two thirds of this sum 

i This selection appeared jn Shmtpetieti, July 22, 1842. 
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luted the lortiess tvith four shots tmd the steamship Frinee Corl with 
three hurrahs, with the salutes heiug returned from both parUes, 

entered the Open sea With all well on board, 

In the evening the wind dropped, and because of the rolling 
ship seasickness spread among the passengers, who were forced to g 
to bed. The next morning the WrwWngtoo was rolling a great deal, our 
the weather was beautiful and almost calm, with the wind from the 
north. The wives of Halvor Jprusdal and Lars Folseland. who suhere ^ 
most from seasickness, complained meaningly of dizziness. 
ning the wind freshened, the rolling diminished, and we bad our 
glimpse of land The captain asked if departing from their native coun- 
try meant very much to the emigrants and urged them to take their ea\e 

of it now, since they probably would never see it again. But they "er® 
all happy and elated and only asked if the headland they^saw was 
Lindesnass, and then burst out laughing, with the words: A appy 
voyage to usl" 

The next morning it was eight o’clock before anyone appeared on 
deck, but as soon as the first one got up, the others follow ed like ants ou 
of an anthill. The sea was calm, and the ship moved ^o^^va^d as smoo y 
as if it were on a lake The seasickness seemed to be gone complete y. 
It was Sunday, and they all deserve praise for starting at once to ge 
washed and putting on their Sunday best, after which they 
prayer with much devotion. During prayer some of Mynster s^ o° 
siderations concerning God’s Omnipotence and Omnipresence 
read aloud, and before and after the reading a hjTnn was sung to 
accompaniment of a fiule and violm. In the evening there was mu 
gaiety on board, with a great deal of music and dancing. Four memb^ 
of the crew and four of the passengers played the violin and one of ® 
crew played the flute The merrymaking, the captain observes, w^as con- 
ducted in a very respectable and orderly fashion, and on the whole e 
admires the politeness and good manners of these farmers from Tele- 
mark 

On June 6, 7, and 8 the weather was still good, and the women occu 
pied themselves by knitting and sewing, the old people by reading an 
smging hymns, while the men would stand almost continuously wth 
their hands m their pockets, gazing out to sea. Some grampuses ap- 
peared and followed the ship for a while, attracting much attention. 
The passengers thought they must be sea horses, for they seemed to 
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move ahead at a gaUop. On the nin* we had, still trith the best pm- 
sible weather, advaneed so far into the Channel that the tmptant hoped. 
God tvillmg. to be on the AtlanBo neat morning. All the passengers 
were in good health, and all was weU on board. 


At the quarantine station^ a wedding 


FROM A TELEMAHC ZNAGRANT, IM NEW YORX, 

TO FEiEN’DS • August 10, 1842 

On Satnrday. Jnly 30, the Weshington arrived in New 
weU on board and aU of its Telemark passengers in the best 
From the time they left the English Channel until 
the hanks of Neivfoiidland they had had a Sue cmssmg. t"' ^ 

fogs, so common along the North American coast, set m,^d to 
came illness which soon gave cause for serious ala^ i^Lsen- 
polnted to cholera, and at one time twenty-five or th^ LtvSg 

gets were very sick. But the captain soon checked the | 

L patients^ a very strict diet, by observing Pf 
fumigating the ship wth chlorine and vinegar, and by PP > ^ 
medifme and toni,; he had at hand. On the arri^ at the quarantme 
station, the last trace of the illness had disappeared 

Onie second day after the arrival of die WesHngtcu at 
tine station a wedding was held on board. 

Folseland and the bride OUoug OUdatter. Th® 
conducted in English, and the captain stood beside the 
translated his wo^ as he read to aloud. On the nght side rf 
groom stood the collector, the cashier at die 
left of the bride was the doctor of the quaMtme stabon 
mea iiere held m very high ~ 

pretty dress of dark cloth and on her head she had a cim 
which had been obtained ashore, the groom "'010 0 jj_sed in their 
pantaloons. All the passengers and the who e crew " fashion and 

best clothes. Everydnng was conducted in a very orderly fashion 
• He letter from wUet iMi U m ereerpt appeared w SUewpeWm on 
berS, 1842. 
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,v.a. t„.e solemm^. Aller the tvetldtag the doctor g«v= the ^ous« ^ 
the roles oi hygiene tshieh they should follow to rentatn sttoog » ^ 
healthy-then aU sads were set. and a few hours later 
dropped anchor in the harbor of New York. In the evening 
dancing on board tOl midnight, and cverjbody had spent a very p 
day, in a seemly and becoming manner. 


A captain who does not swindle passengers 

FBOM THE SATlSFin) PASSEN'CERS ABOARD THE 

BMC HERCULES, TO READERS BAOC HOME* July 5. 

Concerning our emigration to North America in 1S43, we 
to the best of oui ability, to make the following statement, w c 
be of interest to several readers: , 

On May 12 at one-thirty in the morning, ninety passengers m 

Drammen in Norway went onboard the brig l/crcoles comman e ^ 

Captain Overvlen, and after a successful and rapid crossing we a 
chored m the harbor of New York on July 4, the day which X 

marks this country’s independence. It is not necessary to describe 
what happened on the voyage, but everything went very well. 
received very special attention from our captain and his mate a 
Friis, as no day went by while we were at sea without their coming 
down and asking us if we lacked anything and promising, if this were 
the case, that they would do everything in their power to provi e ^ 
with what we needed Each evening they held a devotional hour 
prayer and singmg, and every hohday something was read from ® 
Bible, and all of this was conducted in the proper spirit of dei'otion. 
On the whole, they behaved very kindly toward us in all possible ways, 
for which we thank them from the bottom of our hearts, and we recom- 
mend everyone who plans to go to North America to the care of 
sensible captain 

Concerning the rumors about lus having swindled passengers, we are 

• This statement, signed by HelUc O. llolUn, Gulbrand C. lloltan, Knud Belu- 
ha of Flesberg, Halvor A Aasen, Halvor K Laugen and Gunder K. Laugen oi 
kug, Even Foslia, Fetter Siisubiaatea of Sie^l. Anders Gundersen, Jens ^un 
sen, and Ole O Aasen, was printed m Den Norske BigHidende, November * 
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convinced that these must have arisen by misundeismntog or ehe^ 
completely false. We also dmnk rite rest of rite cresv for ten hnd and 
good behavior toward us. . i, ^ 

This sve have drasro up briely and simply and to te ^ X^te 
of our consciences, in the sincme vrish that it may be brought to the 
attention of the public. 


Some arrived in New York virtually destitute 

most cAi-tArs j. o. G.urMA.xN-. ON -nm ship au-VATOB, 

TO HIS BBOTHER coxsxH. j. CASstASN December 18, 1843 

As I have learned that a committee has appointed to r^ort ™ 
safety measures svith reganl to possible 
America and that you axe one of its memb^, 
statements eoncening this matter and hereby offer the follosvmg in 

te safety of many people is involved 
one most first of all be sure to use only good and 

inmyopinionnoneundersmentymeigb^^^ ^ 

smaller vessels may be just as safe, b ey belmv with 

washed by svaves. which forces the passengers to remam 
an te blbes closed, as soon as the ^”5 “ 

SO characteristic of the Atlantic set in. n su 

quichly contaminated, and soon diseases ssiU break 1 ^ 

^sibL to beep a smaff ship as ns^fm"^ 

it has been pros-ed that excessne mo , ^ important, 

on board a ship during deck for the passengers to 

a smaller ship provides too little spa 

take the necessary exercise. «« the Act of 

2. Every shi^Lt carries a fuU load of 

- CoQfful I Gasmami tad br«i a ^ 

Norwegian go\-efnment to ser'c on * The orisinal of this letter ^ 

emigrabon and the co^itioBS y rmi-, T^hontor: Utv., Kooe 

the archives of Norway’s SocialDepa;^»^y »rchnres of the Norwegi 

Oslo. A transcnpt which I secured 

Amencan Histofi^ Assocutioa, Northfidd. Main- 
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and the space beWeen the bunks shouH be left cleat so that It n. y 

“sC^tca^spassensetsshoeddbetoadedwtthh— 

goods, to more than two tWrds of its full capacity. In 

full load of passengers it should carry no cargo ^ ^ 

the passengers have to stay, it should have enough space on 1 ^ ^ 

deck for kindling wood, provisions, and baggage, leaving 

tween decU unobstructed. . 

4. The ship should carry at least three quarts of water a day 
passenger for twelve weeks and enough provisions for the J ' 

5 For the sick there should be on board wine vinegar, wine, ano^ c • 

If no doctor is on board, there should be a “ship’s dispensary w 


instructions for its use. .v«ii1d 

6 Eve^ ship that carries a fairly large number of passengers 
post instructions for them on how to behave during the voyage. 

Let me describe here the arrangements I myself made ^ 

last trip Every morning the decks were swept clean and every 
day they were washed and scrubbed, and if the weather ’ 

bedclothes and other baggage were brought up on deck for a g- 
When the middle deck was scrubbed the passengers had to stay a 
until things got dry below , if the air was had below we fumigate 
vmegar Ventilation was obtained by keeping all three hatches ope ^ 
all day, and as the ship was completely waterproof we poured a o o 
ocean water down through the pumps and then pumped it out aga ^ 
to clean the air in the lower sections. lu humid, foggy weather ^ 
good idea to place some heating pans with coal between the ec s 
dry and clean the air. . 

The passengers should be encouraged to exercise on deck as 
as possible Light or fire should not be permitted during the 
or night except in case of emergency and then only in a lantern, rom 
tune to time the crew which is on watch during the night should iMpec 
both the middle deck and the lower rooms to avoid tlie danger o s- 

When the passengers embark, their food should be examined ® 

sure that it is of sufficient quantity and ^od quality. Water keeps es 
in containers made of spruce wood. 

Smee many of our countrymen do not know the facts and may ve 
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set ont on the iourney to America svithoul Imotring how ""I* ^ ”2 
they need to reach the interior of the United States ( Wnconsm, Ilhnots, 
and so on) I here list the costs as they are at present : 

Fare for an adult from Norss-ay to Nesv York, 20 specie doUam 

Commutation, hospital, customs q „ 

Transportation from New York to the interior ^ ^ 

Provisions for 12 or 14 days under way 

15.73 

. , „ . . • • 20.00 

Plus Norwegian speae dollars 

.. . $35.73 

All told 

For children under twelve the fare from Norway to 
the adult fate, that is. 10 specie dollars and 43. ® *“ 

wMe the tai of $1.75 is the same for children and adulb. 

I do not know for certain how much money you would need m «va 
vta Havre de Grace, but I assume that it will be at f 
lars, as you may often have to svait three or four 
ship to New York. That was the case this year when 'J"" „„atlon 
to Sonvay, and many arrived to New York in the ■=““ if f 
without a skilling to pay for ^ maltreated on board 

tion. Some of these even told me that they had rledfood they 

theAmerican ship bywhich they arrived^A^^^^^^^ 

had to buy provisions on board, at very hig 

York virtually destitute. of ours. As 

In Nesv York there are not a fesv oEBmoos ro ^ 
soon as a ship arrives, they force then^ves ttP , ^ ,ovide trans- 
snggest to them aU kinds of proi^B' f 'v„„ble cmdiHons than 

portation for the ne\vcoiners at much them, which is 

the captain or his agent or commissioner can g emierants off 

certainly false. But it is true that ^ fstihlished Emigrant 

at half a dollar below the fare designated y ^ dollar per 

Transportation Company, and even so ey transportation they 

passenger. But the truth of the fourteen days 

get for the emigrants is not safe and olten taxes c ^ 
longer than is ordinarily the case. So many pass ^ treatment, 

boats that illness and death have often res . „ -^t ashore still 
And it has even happened that emigrants have been put 
halfway from their destination. 
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leam the prices and fares of the Company, and he %viU 
tell the exact time of arrival at his destination. The vesse s o 
oany provide very good accommodations. 

^ As far as I have Lard, the Wisconsin Territory -where most of 
Norwegian emigrants go-is a beautiful, fertile, and healthful country, 
Lt as I have not seen it myself. 1 shall let Brother Hans describe it more 
fully. 


Like so many pigs stowed together 

FROM CVnORM B THJSTEL, IN OBCACO. TO FWENPS * 3 , 1544 

First I want to warn all those of you who are planning to undertake the 
loumey to America to make contracts with the skipper with whom you 
are emigrating. You must insist that you be given at least three quarts ot 
water a day. We got no more than one pint and almost died of thirst. 
It was not very good water either, for it lasted and smelled so bad that 
we had to throw it up . 

On your departure from Bergen, you will lose nothing by chan^ng 
your money into five-franc pieces, piasters, doubloons, Norwegian s' ver 
specie dollars, but avoid small change. When you get to New York, you 
must be very caubous about changing your money into gold pieces, for 
many of these are false, made of both tin and glass. Again, when you 
come to New York you must bp sure to draw up a clear, specific con- 
tract with the skipper who ofiers to take you up through the cana . 
Many will present themselves, but you must be careful. Do not go by 
freighter but by steamboat imtead, and you will arrive two weeks 
earlier. It only costs two dollais more. I and the people with me went 
by freighter and were under way for more than a month, and we suf- 

• The leter excerpted here appeared m Tbien iDramraen). May 29, 
omitted porUons concern hvme conditaoDS, farming customs, and matters wtueti ar 
taken up elsewhere in this book 
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fered great misery. We neither had room to sit do\vii nor stand up. We 
felt like so many pigs stowed together. On our trip up the cand on the 
canalboat we had such Ene weather that we could walk on the bai^ 
of the canal alongside the boat; we gathered much fruit, especially 
apples, and brought it on board the boat in big sacks. You must 
careful not to eat too much of this fruit, for it caused severe illness 


among us. . . . . • l t 

I shaU W to coodude tlis letter soon, but I must tell you wheh of 
our group died. The last night we were in Buffalo, September 2_, my 
wile fell ill, and yet we had to travel on for about five hundred rfes. 
tVhen we reached Chicago on September 29, she died at fomo clock 
in the morning and was buried at seven the same morning. en my 
little daughter ThorbjtJr was taken severely ill. Grief and exhamhon 
overrvhelmed me. Eight days later my daoghter died! I brought her 
with me to my destination, where she nmv hes buried. Anna Guldteigm 
also died during the journey. On October 9 we arrived at e 
Chicago where we wanted to settle, then Erik and Un i 
from Wiig feU illi they were both buried on the same day that their 
brother, who had lived in America for trvo years, came to meet ttem. 
Ole Guldtelgen likesvise died. Hans Dalen fell ill. too. and arotmd AU 
Saints' Day had to be transported up through the coonto’ m a tvagon. 
The cold ivas so severe for nine days that one could hardly k^ 
by walking. A couple of days before they reached their destinahon, Hans 
also died. 


The crossing ms very fast, forly-nvo days 

K TESTIMONIAI. TO CATTAIN WESIEPCAAFD, 

I2tUCRANTS SAFELY AKm’ED IN KTW TORT * 


As is well knmvn, we left Stavanger on May 16 and 

age %vith alternately good and bad weather until June - , 

• testimonial, which 

one other passengers, was printed m Sf<rc«i»ger A ^ letter from 

10. 1849. ^Subjomed to it u the editor's h^pSsengers to Troy. 

Captain Westacaardstatmg that WeslergaardsceompamedaisP"* i, 

New York. 
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took pilot oo tod city rfet [torn New YotV. tto owtsing took (or^- 
two days, which under tlic ciicumitanccs must be considered cry 
and u due solely to the ercellent sallmg ol the brig, 

Boos than those en,o, ed by all the passengers on hoard the l>''8 
can probably not be found on any other \esscl in Sta%-angcr. Wicn \%e 
the undersigned recommend tins sliip as one of the best on which such 
a vo\-age can be undertaken, wc do this also because of the care sshich 
the master, Captain Wcstergaatil, showed all his passengen. For no 
only was he \ery kind and pleasant to us during the whole journey - 
especially after our arrival in New York, where we, as foreigners un 
familiar with the language, badly needed the advice and help o an 
honest man -hut on the whole we appreciate the time and attention 
w-hich Captain Westergaard so unhesitatingly gave to all of his pas- 


We are now in New York and we have not had to worry much about 
the problems of our transportation Into the interior of the country, iot 
Captain Westergaard himself lias ordered a steamboat for us ol a low 
rate and arranged for our emharkation, and he has also promised to 
accompany us to Troy, a distance of 180 miles. Thus we now leave the 
vessel on which we had such a pleasant passage, and it will be sad 
when we have to take leave of our good Captain W’eslergaard, who 
with the greatest care, kindness, and obligingness has gone with us 
on this long journey We consider It a dear duty, as a token of our 
gratitude, to give him this letter, and we request that it may be pub- 
lished in Stacangcr AmWidcndc for the information of those of our 
countrymen who might decide to follow us to America. 


The only law that premled was chih law 

FROM AN ENDCRANT WHO CRCKSED ON AN 

ENGLISH SHIP, TO ins MOTHER • [1S53?] 

Th e crossing from Liverpool was a bad one. We went on board our 
ship on October 13 and left on the morning of the fourteenth, but we 
did not get any farther than to an anchorage about half a Norwegian 
• ThlJ letter appeared in ChTirtlsnla-Portm, February 12, 1854. 
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mile from Liverpool, where we were forced to stay until the oigl-te'nft 
because cholera had been raging on a few ships that left about the 
same time as we did. On one of the ships which had left a rauple of 
days earUer 125 persons had died, hut on board my ship only h^lve 
persons died during the voyage, and a child was bom three days before 
we reached the shore of America. 

The crossing was terrible. Three days after we had e t and, ^^e 
a frightful storm, and during the night we lost the mainmast and t^ 
foremast, so that later we had to get along by means of jury-ngged 
masts and sails. Many of the berths on the lower deck collapsed, and 
water poured down through the hatchways so that coffers, , sa , 
and all kinds of loose objects Boated around in the water and were m 
great part broken against the sides of the ship because o e terri y 
heavy sea. That many pros-isiom were spoilt and clothes arid the lie 
damaged by the water is easy to understaod. This stonn l^rf » 
days Ld tsvo nights, and during this time we had to go 
and thirsty, since we could not manage to prepare any^g “ 
ley where everybody was supposed to cook his omr o . e 
not get any fresh w’ater either. . . 

In the gaUey there was a large stove; hut as there 
of people who wanted to cook, the only law ^at pre\-a 
dub law. The strongest and most aggressive could alsvays. althcug 
difficulty, get something cooked, while the weaker and more tumd got 
nothing or had to content themselves with being the “ >me. at the 
risk of having their pots, with haK.moked food, throsvn off the fire when 

the stronger .sere pleased to come back. 

Fights and quaJrels were daily occurrences, and the “ 

done nothing I mAe sure that everybody was treated 
promises that had been made were kept In Chris^ia we we P 
Ssed aU sorts of things-fcr instance, that the 
With regard to thisflet me gh-e you just one small 
way these promises were kept E\-eiy Saturday we 5°^ P j 

they consisted of six or so-en biscuits, about three eig o 
of brou-n sugar, a little wheat Bour. some rice and ® ^ 

pounds of beef; the meat >V3S to last for the who e passage, 

ST^s bone. ^Vhat kind of food do you thi^ one 
this, especially since we got so little water for coo g 
very well ha\ e used up all of it at once? 

1(6 
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t„,vv.g..=oimle.ha.«etodo^»u^^^ 

„i ,« in the n.on.ms ""■> „( U.e qncstion. We 

for gethng water to quench • . . , -jyen tut had 

could not make any broth with the the wheat 

to cut it into small pieces and cook itwth the pom e - ..nd teinc 

IZ I had been gw.n ior “ ^r^ernield 

fairly strong and aggressive 1 ^ , .j j ^ ^as the 

gettitg tins hoi, day Beat lo, myscU- Othenvne, „d 

small cup oi tea I have mentioned and • biscmt 

p.„dge ior d,„ne,. Fo, snpper arc had nothmg. and 

Ly that never in my Me have I snllered more, nor ■!“ ' “ 

people enn suHcr mote than do the emigrants on the os etprais P 

of Morris and Company. , .u- i t .v-ill never 

From the Vnosvledge I have ol America now, I >htnk 1 " 

suSet such want aninyhetc as I did on boaid the ship, w ere 
so starved and thirsty that I thought I should never 
again God be praised, during the crossing I did not wller irom y 
oto Illness than hunger and thirst From svhat 1 have already sail ) 
may Imagine hosv my We has been during this time, lot 1 
on October 13 and did not get ashore till November 28. ^Vhat 1 h 
Uve on during the crossing, besides the provisions I liave men * 
was a piece of bacon I had bought in Liverpool for one English sh *1>"S 
(about one ort and eight Norwegian skillings), but it was not b gge 
than what you. Mother, usually sell at home for t%vo skillings. 

As far as I am concerned, I advise everybody, friend or enemy, not to 
come here on the advertised ships of Morris and Company, an e 
lieve that very soon similar warnings will be received in Norsvay r^ 
several persons who have taken this passage trusting in promises, e 
who wants to travel to America should ^ with Norwegian sUpp^s 
and Norwegian ships. They arc always the best. You cannot trust e 
many emigrant Irishmen and Gennans or have any faith in the mag- 
nificent promises of the English shipowners. Your life and licall are 
rarely safe on board these ships, and at the very least you must e 
prepared at any time of day to have a sack of coal or some other 
object dumped down into your berth or op the table where you 
planned to partake of your more than frugal fare. Personally, I 5°^ 
with a cut in the arm from a big iron hook. It was dressed by the s ip s 
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doctor, tat it grew worse aod tamediately we landed I ^t 
other doctor,™* good resnlK. As thewonnd “I” 

flesh, he canterized it svith silver nitmte tor eight days. After that g 
a smaU bos svith plasters by means of which the very dangerous wound 
was healed. 


Some were beaten badly about the head 


FROM A CROUP OF PASSENGERS ON AN ESCUSH 
PACKET, ARRIVED IN NEW YORK, TO 

THEIR COUNTRYMEN * November 30, 1853 

AU of us have suBered so much hardship and seen 

evilduringourpassagefromUverpooltoAmeheaontheEn^hpackeB 

this year Lt we feel it is our duty, without deUy, 

this.^particular, we tvish to uotily those of you who “ X ^ “ 

good faith have heeded the shameless Ues and tauds of the g 

Z company. Least of all Is the fact tot notm of 

company toward us was kept: we did not, for one ^ put 

supply of food and drink tot we were enBUed to by our m ■ 

tar worse ton this, the ores, treated the poor pasmngeis “ “ 

inhuman svay tot one cannot listen to these a., 

all alike) mthout shuddering. Several of us ad sse o 

Norsvegitn-Swedish consul here about this, hut ^ 

the shoulder and something tot sounded like "a ™ 

-go to a larvjer- svere all to sahsfacUon tot we 

from him. And this despite the fact tot when 'J® 

of us had to be taken to the hospital. Some ha en 

about the head to. tore wns reason » fear “ (^to 

they should recm-er, they will shcnv the scars o broken. One 

rest of their lives. Still others had bad one or several 

• This open letter ( some lines al the beginMg H- SuUk 

labon) appeared in JforgenbWrt, January p H Thoresen. Carp^ter; 

ShoemakSTu Ameberg.\ailor; A. P. Hang^ ‘carpenter. L. Chns- 

C. Ssenscn. Tailor. O. il. Dorfi. Carp^. O JP. C. Sflrensen. 

teasen. Carpenter. H. Qvam. Tailor. P-^ 

Carpenter; and J. Gjermundsen Braadvold, Carpttter. 
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Mssence, had had Uuec or too, toelh WUd out. Anolhcr tad tad 
L braadbooo hroUn hy an inhun>an Engtah mate avho >> 

to the chert mth h.s heavy sea boots because the passenger d.d not un 
derstand how to comply with the orders of to monster, 

Furthemore, we suffered so nsueh from bet of water and fratn the 
tact that we leceh ed only about a third of the provisions to which we 
were entiUed that we became starved and weak and could hardly wa 
Our contracts stipulated that our food would be well prepared ; instead 
of this we oursehes had to cook (and pay for the privilege at tlut) the 
provisions that were thrown to us as if we «cre so many dogs. Besides, 
very few had brought any cooking utensils, for why should they have 
brought a lot of these when our contracts proN ided for prepared food i 
It was a daily occurrence to sec starving women and children fight for 
the food which was brought to the dog and the pigs that were kept on 
the deck of the ship This may give you a fairly accurate idea of the 
kind of crossing we had. 

Although we arc all well satisfied with our passage across the North 
Sea on the steamship Courier and with the tnp from Hull to Liverpool 
and our slay in that city, we emphatically urge you not to follow that 
route, for your things will be stolen and in return j’ou will acquire a 
lot of hce and other vermin. 

We have met several times to decide which way would be the best 
to notify our country-men of the monstrous treatment all of us have re* 
celved — part of which is of such a nature that it cannot be printed — and 
we agreed that publication was the only means at our disposal. There- 
fore, then, we warn all those of our dear countrymen who want to go to 
America, that if you do not wish to expose your daughters, your sisters, 
and wives to the most disgraceful and dishonorable treatment, then do 
not go to Liverpool And to those who want to preserve their lives, 
their health, and their limbs we say likewise, do not go to Liverpool. 
And to those who do not want to be treated like mad dogs or beaten 
with the rattan as soon as they show themselves on deck, we say the 
same. And those who after much maltreatment have no wish to be 
put in iron chains for the amusement of a ship's crew lower than beasts 
should not go by that route either. 

If we were to describe all the bloody incidents we have witnessed, a 
more skillful hand than the one that wrote these lines would have enough 
material to fill several volumes. But thh should be enough to give you 
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an idea of conditions on aU of these Uverpool packets \vithout excep- 
tion. We feel better now that we have fulfilled this duty tow'ard hu- 
manity. and our only ^^^sh is that these lines may be made kno^vn as 
widely as possible. Then it svill be up to j^ou whether you TOnt to pay 
attention to them or not. All the undersigned hereby testify t e 
above description is truthful and honesL 


At Newfoundland we caught seventy cod 

FPOM OLE OLSON (JSTERUD, IN RACINE COONTT, 

WISCONSIN, TO HIS BROTHI31 * Jyjjg 21, 1SS4 

Since we have had the good fortune to arrive at our destination, I mus 
write j-ou as I promised and tell you about our Journey. 

We boarded the ship on April 10. Pastor Bruun came and gave w 
farewell sermon. At five o'clock in the morning of the eleven 
anchor. The wind ^vas favorable so that we passed Fm er g 
at five in the afternoon. We reached Arcndal at foi^ in e a e • 
Then we sailed northw’ard to\vard Bergen, and on the emoon 
fifteenth caught our last glimpse of Norway. The last we saw o 
way was high, snow-capped mountains. , , j m 

On the s&eenth a sto^ arose from the southeasUvhich ^ jmtd 
the afternoon of the seventeenth, when we came svithin s e er 
Shetland Islands, which we passed on the north. We saw e 
house, and at six o’clock in the morning we entered ® ^ ,,c,al1v 

After that we had a good ^vind until the tirenty-third so ^ ^ \ 

sailed eleven miles [Nor>vegiaD] in a watch (a wai and 

We had clear weather until the twenty-second and then a^rtle ra 
later head wind until April 30. On May 1 we had the mort se^ 
of the whole trip. It came from the northwest and ter 
lasting until the fifth; then it >vas calm until evenin^w en . 

windLose.sothatwemadeelev-eamaesinthew-atch.D^g^^ 

before May 6 we crossed the oulennost Newfoun 

; This letter, translated and edited “s ^ 

tni Records (NoithEeld. Mum.: Noiwegian-Asnencan Hist 

1918 ). 
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teres »hich you can believe vvas a remarkable s.ght. 

We reached the Graud Bank ot Nevvtmmdland on May 8, and 
we Eshed on the eighth, ninth, and eleventh. We ““6“ '"“V ' 

Our fishing lines were forty fathoms long, so they reached ''>= 

the hooks were large and stni.g. Those who fished PnU.d and 
pulled and ,e,ked the hues nntd they felt they ‘“'I ”®: 

Ld some iLd the hook caught m the belly of the fish, the tad, 
back, or wherever it might happen It nuttered not whether one tiao 
bait for few had bait on the hook So the forik was reaUy a tosk. l nere 
must have been an abundance of cod on the bottom Tliey weig 
about one Bismer pound [thirteen and a fifth poundsl. some more, some 
less. So we aU had fish to eat a couple of times, and it was very good^ 

After that we had head wmds until the fifteenth, when we had a 
favorable wmd About half past seven m the morning our captam 
sighted America, but later the fog closed in and we could not see land 
even though we sailed terrifically until noon, when we ran Into a o 
of floating ice and could go no farther. Some thirty-six ships were 
cruising about here and there, unable to advance, and here we also 
to because of ice and fog and could go no farther till the twenty-fourA. 
At ten o'clock of the forenoon of that day we saw America. On the 
twenty-fifth we sailed past St Paul, a lighthouse on a small island in the 
center of the mouth of the St Lawrence River. . . . On either side we 
saw land, vvith forests and mountains as in Norway. There was still con- 
siderable snow on the right, but flatter land, quite uninhabited, on the 
left We did not see land again before the morning of the twenty-seventh 
At nine in the morning of thirtieth we took a pilot on hoard ten miles 
from Quebec. Here again we saw land on both sides, wth smoke rising 
everywhere on the left where settlers were clearing and burning A little 
farther on, die country was built up on the left; and still farther, on 
the right, also In the afternoon of June 1 we reached an island where 
a doctor hved. We anchored at this point, and at nine in the morning 
of the second the doctor came on board. Fifteen minutes after eleven 
that evening we anchored in Quebec Harbor 

No one was allowed to land before a doctor bad come on board an 
• A forsk is a cod, a fojk is a fool The pun, unttansialaWe into English, Is an old 
favonte in Norway. 
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examined m. He came at nine in the morning of the third. We were 
then allowed to land, and at twelve o’clock on June 3 we stepped onto 
American soil for the Erst time. 


They were auached by cholera 

FROM J. STAMMEBUD, IN LACROSSE OOONTT, 

WISCONSIN, TO A FRIEND * 

August 16, 1854 

During our stop at the Banks the crew fished a great many codfish 
and a couple of flovinders which weighed more than twelve pounds. The 
fish was distributed among the passengers, and was a welcome 
change in our diet On July 10 we caught sight of the American con- 
tinent, but there still remained all of the St Lawrence River, and during 
this part of the voyage we were slow’cd down by constant head \vinds. 
On July 17 we took an American pilot on board, and on the morning of 
July 22 we dropped anchor at Quebec. We left the ship on July 25, but 
We did not by to see the city as cbolera ^vas raging l»th ^ere and in 
all the other cities along the %vay. We registered \vith a railroad and 
steamboat line which was knmvn by Stangelaod. He Joined us on our 
ship in Quebec, and though the journey up through the country was 
long and strenuous, we managed fairly well, as Stangelaod had got us 
an honest man as interpreter. Without a good inleipreter the trip would 
be far loo difficult and expensive. We stayed the second night in Buffalo, 
and here one of our group svho was from Toten di«3 of cholera. From 
Buffalo we went by steamboat to Monroe, and from there by railroad 
to Chicago, where we arrived on August 1 and where another two mem- 
bers of the group had to stay as they were attacked by cholera. 

During the passage from Norway two children died on board our 
ship, and in Quebec a woman from Valders fell 01 with cholera, so that 
she and her family had to stay behind there. On the train, on our way 
to Rock Island, some Irishmen entered one of the cars at a stop and 
started a quarrel in order to get money, but as some of the railroad 
personnel appeared, we managed to avoid these people. It is said, how- 

* Thu excerpt from Stammerud'* fetter «pp<iared in ChrUtionla-Potten, October 
19 , 1854 . 
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eve, to, wo Swede, who go, oil to tn.ta tore wid. otor per- 
we,e found tilled in a well the _ ,eite nor 

buying of land, but there is not much government land 
because speculators have bought up most of it. tou have to b 
Since otherwise you may easfly be cheated. . . . 


To see hnd once again! 


FROM CKO SVENCSEN, ABOAM SHIP, 

TO HER PAMtm* April 20 to June 21, 1862 

April 20, 1862, Easter Sunday. Many of us left the boat to 
fesuval services in B^rte Church. The weU-hnown Pastor I>«tricl^ 
preached the sermon. He Is an excellent speaker. There were m^y 
people in church, some of them odd-looldng characters However, 

aml.httleGro.tofindfauUorma'kesportofanyone? 

On the way home we met a young man. a real chatterbox. I enjoy 

talkmewithhun.andonpartinghesaidhewouldhketocomeon o 

that afternoon to contmue the visit. Well, he actually did come, ^ ^ ’ 
handsome young man, withcurly hair and kmd eyes. But enough o 
That evening there was a dance on deck. We were urged to jom m 
merriment, hut since we don't waltz and have no interest in earning, 
we shall have to manage to live without waltzing. These are not o 
for dancmg 

• A laiee collection ot manuscript letten wdten by Gro Svendsen 
served at her original home in HaUmgil. Norway. Some years 
scholar. Dr Ame Odd Johnsen, sup^vised the translated 

scripts of these letters for the Minnesota HistoncM Society. These w , P 
an<r edited by Panlme Faiseth and Ibeodore C. Bleeen m a volume enliU^ t 

flef^fDl^»eT The Letter* of Cro Svendsen (NorthBeM, 1950). The comp e g 

the diary-letter from which the present emacts are taken will be found on pp 
of that volume 
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April 21. We were scheduled to saO, but a dead calm prevailed. That 
same day the captain’s father and several other people came on board. I 
paid no attention to them, however, as I preferred to be alone. I had 
too much to thinV about 

On that day Fredrick Larson, the young man I met Easter Sunday, 
came on board again; in fac^ he came several times. I didn’t talk too 
much with him because some of the mischief-makers frightened him 
away. One of the boys warned him that he had better watch out for a 
very jealous man who was secretly waiting for a chance to beat him for 
talking to me. The poor boy became so frightened that he jumped over 
the railing into his boat and rowed speedily to bnd to escape the terrible 
men of Hallingdal. It ^vas a pity to frighten him so badly. They were 
only having fun. I ^vould have the men of Askerstrand knmv that the 
men of Hallingdal are not as wild as they appear to be. 

April 22. Tte morning we finally sailed down (he fjord. We could see 
the Farder Lighthouse, which Is a distance of about twenty-five miles 
from Askerstrand. On that day a young woman from Eker died, leaving 
three small children, the youngest a little over a year old, the oldest 
seven years. She bad been ill only a lew days. So the sloop was forced to 
turn back to Askerstrand in order that the dead might be buried in con- 
secrated ground. The body was brought to land the twenty-fourth, and 
the good people there took charge of the burial 

Once again we saUed down the fjord, but not for long. Again a dead 
calm, followed by a heavy sea and bead %vind. 

April 25. The sea was very rough. The boat rocked so violently that 
we could hardly walk. Many of the passengers %%'ere sick. I was sick, too, 
and threw up a little. I ^vas not very iU, but stayed in bed the better part 
of the twenty-sixth. Again a very heavy sea. The boat is rolling far and 
heavily to wind^va^d. We are still safe, but no one knows what ill fortune 
may befall us before we reach rbis far distant land. May the Almighty 
God keep us. . . . Every evening the captain reads a passage from 
Skriver’s The SouTa Trecsure. It is a great comfort 

ApnZ 2S. This morning about five o'clodc a little girl, only eight weeks 
old, of the Ness family from Hadeland, died. They buried her in the 
early afternoon. The ship’? carpenter made the little coffin and filled it 
half full of sand. Then the baby was placed in the coffin. We sang irho 
Aiiotcs When Sfif Last Hour Cometh. Next foUmved a prajer and the 
committal by the captain, and another song. Then the sailors Imvered 
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fl.eM=coau,ItwaaaUsUangelyq»ic.audaole»n. The waves homed 

2S;“sr4r;r^£~S 

all day. so I was »ot able to see the coast of Scotland as we saded y 

between three and foul this attemoon. c.ntured 

J% I. Today a httle bird came dying tip to the deck. It lu 
,00 far on, to sea and ,ns, wanted to rest iu wea^ wmgs. But the cap 
tain's dog snatched it and tote it to pieces. Poor httie ctealuie that sough 

haven with us, only to be ruthlessly killedi the 

Moo 3. Head wind and a heavy sea. The cold waves break against the 
deck.; and the bmbers creak in die sloop. The fumltiire moves atail «s 
if possessed Late m the night die sailors came and hadened everything 
down, and then we finally fell asleep. , 

Afay 4 A stem in earnest The waves are churning white ® 
sprayingthedeclcs.Icanhardlywalklhedeclc 1 look out to sea No g 
but sky and water. I try hard to stifle a feeling of utter loneliness. 

Afow 6. Ram followed by sunshine Today I called on the captain, 
gave me a dnnk of strong liquor to bolster me up. I borrowed a me ica 
book and took a look at h» maps I also looked over his library. 

Mfli; 11, Third Sunday oper Easter. Day dawned fair and I felt a 
bttle stronger. However, the ni^t was stormy as usual. Our ° 

ale and milk had rolled and knocked about in the hold until the ui 
spilled out on the sandy floor. So the precious contents are gone or 
good A great loss 

Afay 16 This is ... our day of prayer. Rain and dismal weather. 
During the singing and the readmg of the prayers, I sat thinking of my 
dear ones at home, and the dull pain of loneliness came over me 
again ... 

Today I saw a flight of sea gulls. It seemed good to see so many living 
creatures on our lonely joumey. I watched their flight until a rainbow 
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appeared in the sky. It had come to me in silent reproof, but also with 
radiant hope. 

May 29, Ascension Day. I am up again. Today I saw a large iceberg 
which we almost sailed into because of the fog. Somehow the captain 
bad a feeling that we ought to change our course, and so we escaped this 
disaster. Wjthin the hour we should have oashed. 

June 2. There is a shortage of water. We are allowed only two quarts 
to a person, one quart for each child. Many are short of food No one can 
or \vill help except the Hallingdal folk. \Vhen all is said, they ate cer- 
tainly the best in this respect. 

June 3. This morning my molher-in-Iaw suddenly was seized svith 
severe labor pains. About nine o’clock she gave birth to a son. I could 
never be able to describe to you all the excitement when we realized 
that her time had come. I trembled like an aspen. My help was less 
nothing. I \vas completely helpless. But G^->and one of our good 
friends~didootfofsake us. The little one is quiet, and the mother is as 
well as can be expected. 

June S. This evening the captain ivaoted to try his luck* at Bshing. He 
pulled a large fish up to the side of the boat He and his men were just 
strildng a hook in the belly of the flounder when the line suddenly broke. 
The hook tore a deep gash, and the \vounded fiounder fell promptly 
back into the water. 'Ihe men wete both disappointed and disgusted. 

June 11. This morning my Ole and I ww up on deck very early to see 
the beacon lights from St. Paul’s Ughthouse. At four o’clock we saw 
land. We were the very first of all the passengejs to see it I shall never 
be able to convey to you my thoughts and my feelings. To see land once 
againi With hopes of landing soool Thankfulness to God ovenivhelmed 
me. 

June 13. At four o’clock we counted eighteen sailboats, and at six 
o’clock we saw the mainland. That day we also saw a village and a 
church. 

June 19. We passed the island where the doctor boarded the ship. He 
checked and inspected all of us. We were all well, so he didn’t earn any 
money here. 

Just two days ago an emigrant boat from Nonray had been here. I 
think the boat came from TjJnsberg. I didn't manage to get the name of 
the boat or of the captain. We were told tbat there was an epidemic on 
board and that eighty of the three hundred passengers had been taken 
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„ffteboatandlodg.don*eh!and.\Vhe.w.»e„tby,weh=ard . 

forty ot them had died, . wv .he evenine. The city is btiSt 

like myriads of twinWing stars. ,t„ Jawn I also heard six church 

shine like silver m the morning son. It » a ton sight American 

yearned for so long. _ t^tpp Rivers, and 

^ June 21. A steamboat took us up the nver an 

we were indeed happy to get away. Jost 6“ days ag". 

English skipper had been stabbed to death by the ro g 

of Quebec. &tne of the captain’s saUors suEeted the same fate. 


Many conflicting feelings stir my soul 


from OtE fOEtSEN, AT BEFCEN, 

KORWAY, TO ins TAMILY * 22. 1866 

Ha who rules over everything has wisely ordained that 
tribulations on the way we have Bnally embarked °° ^ 

which is to take us across the ocean We went on board Fnday nig 
some were already then rather seasick, but thus far my famUy has oeen 
m the best of health, against our expectation. ^ 

Although the ship is not very large, as far as I can see it is ° 
best and is probably safer for passage than Norden, which is a so a g 
passengers on board in the harbor at present. The Ahraham 
which has not yet arrived at Bergen, will carry all the people rom a 
hngdal and some from Valders, 182 persons all told. Those who have 
not yet reached here will arrive tonight from Lsrdals^ren on the same 
steamboat that we came on, a large boat of the Holland type. 

• "Bie Ole" Nielsen was a brother oE Gro Svendsen. A transcript of the ^8^®^ 
of this fetter is in the Minuscnpl Division of the Minnesota Historical society. 
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Today as I wiite these lines on flie roof of the captain’s cabin, the 
sexton in the town is calling the congregation to church, and in the 
commotion under and around me many conflicting feelings stir my soul. 
At the memory of you, my home, friends, and relatives, I shed many 
bitter tears, but He who inflicts these wounds \viU surely also heal 
them. So I leave this place trusting that the Lord %vill protect us, con- 
fident that everything will work out for the best to those who truly love 
God. Besides I kno%v that you, my dear parents, \vill pray for me to the 
Almighty; thus I can lie down to sleep, trusting that the Lord will watch 
over me at sea as He has done on land. 

My father-in-law is with us now, but he ^vill go back to Lasrsdalspren 
tomorTo%v on a steamboat. He is bnngmg you a h'ttle something, dear 
Mother, as a token of remembrance from me — if God ^vill grant us 
life. We shall give more some other time. Ask the people at Myhrene to 
greet Lars's mother from him and give her his portrait, also many greet- 
ings to the others there. Everybody at Helleng is greeted horn us. Anne 
sends her portrait wth many greetings; she hopes that you may receive 
the picture before we leave Bergen. Little Niels in particular sends his 
love to Anna; he wants her to jmow that he has met many little girls 
here that he calls Anna. He has been a good boy all the time, and all 
who have come into contact with him have taken fresh courage. 1 sup- 
post that the news of the accident that happened to Torger \vill reach 
home before these lines. Besides 1 do not feel much like discussing this 
subject We see from this incident what heavy punishment the Lord 
inflicts on those who are slow to seek His grace. I do not know of any 
other important happenings during the trip. 



Scouting the Promised Land 


does not read far in the ‘America letters 
I Wbefore discovering that there were scouts 

^vho spied out the land, advance agents o( organized emi^Uon parties, 
„en with an urge to see, investigate, and report. Some » “J" 

emerged also as colonizers who guided emigrants to the y 

the pathfinders and colonizers in the saga of ta- 

mleratlon was Johan R Reiersen. A liberal newspaper editor In Now y, 

he had crowded his columns with glowmg discussions 
Amenca while belligetently urging reforms in his homeland. « 
ings stirred wide controversy, and he himself became the mos p 
nent of the Norwegian defenders of America and of emigration in e 


la 1843 Reieisen journeyed to America, not as an emigrant, but as 
the emissary of a group of prospective emigrants. His purpose ° 
see the lands of the New World, prepare a book for the ^idance ot hu 
countrymen, and if possible select an ideal site for colonization. He i 
not precisely underestimate the influence he anticipated from his lea er 
ship. “Caravans will follow in my wake,” he wrote in a private letter e* 
fore departing for Amenca The man was mdefatigahle in performing 
his western errand Journeying by >vay of Havre and New Orleans, e 
traveled up the Mississippi Valley, saw St. Louis, surveyed settlements 
m Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa, made his way to Texas, and retume 
to Norway by way of Ohio and New York. He was a good observer, an 
he read widely in works about America by Lewis and Clark, Schoolcraft, 
Flint, Long, Peck, James HaU. and others. The book that he published 
promptly on his return to Norway, Pathfinder for Noncegiart Emigrants 
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to the United North American States and Texas (Christiania, 1844), 
ranks as one of the comprehensive and informing works about the New 
World written in the Scandinavian countries up to that time.* ^^ean• 
while, he had written long and interesting letters that appeared in the 
newspaper of which he had been the editor. In the spring of 1845 Reier- 
sen led a party of emigrants from Norway to Texas, whose advantages 
he beh'eved outweighed those of the North, and be lived in Te.xas until 
his death in 1864. It was characteristic of the man’s ener^ and enthusi- 
asm that before he left Norway for Texas, he established a little maga- 
zine called Norway and America whichhe continued toeditlrom far-off 
Texas, filling its pages wth reports from the Southwest. In the letters 
given herewith, one written at Iowa City in January 1844, and the other 
at Cincinnati in ^farch of the same year, Reicrsea presents a faithful 
account of his travels and his findings. 

Stopping in his travels at Independence, the jumping-off place for the 
Far West, he very nearly headed for California. He derided against that 
far journey, but did not fail to record vividly the scenes surrounding a 
caravan about to start on its long and hazardous trip four years before 
the gold rush. 


Tfiis knJ's ofmrhehning advantages 


mOM J, R, HEIEIUiEN. AT tOWA CTTr, 

TOmEvrs f 


January 24, 1844 


For a long time I have wanted to write my friends more fully about 
my journey. Different cifcumrtanees ctwuiecfed uith my rowing life, 
however, have prevented me. To my friends especially, and to the Nor- 
wegian public in general, I wish to pve as detailed a presentation of 


• [ have tniuhtrd inJ edited one eEttpter cf Hetmen** Loot fa “Korwegisru fa 
the Wrtt In t&44. A Conlemjwuy Aewinit.'’ In Sludic* end Rfcotdt (Slmneapolii: 
NiSTwegiin-Atneritaa ICistoncat Atsfciation), l:110-t£5 (I0i5^..rof «<Jd.(x7Ri} 
I'ifornutiaa tbaot <hlt laustignal !<*der, fro ety aethJe ehoal h!m la the IXeriaatery 
of Atnariesn liiogreyfiy (New Vofi, IsijSl, voL 15, pp, ■IS7-4W, »nd Sonr/gion 
Minion, visU 1. cHjp i 

1 The Irsmbllon* of this Jrtter and ihe one foUnwiajS ore by C*il O. Psuhon 
•nj the Verdindi Study Qub They were |MibUkhed under tt*e titJe *TrhJnd the 
ScTon cf EmirraiicRi. A Serle* cd Letten ftwn the ISWi"" la .VcnrejiirvAeieefcvn 
Sttidiet ufwf (NorthSrhl, Mum.). H TS-llO (1911). 
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condiUons here es possible, partieuWy regarding ihc 
menu in Amenea. I also svanl to einphasto In Uns report the^ 
resnlu o! my obsersalions. At the same time, I wish to give these rema^ 
a stamp o! reliability and truth that the combined hue and cry ol my 

enemies %vill not be able to shake. , 

After tailing with Gasmann ond Unonius, as well as * 
other intelligent Norsemen who had been here for some time, I oun 
that their opmions coincided with mine on all important pom . 
decided, therefore, to get Uieir judgment of my ^ 

%vrole in a letter to Gasmann. dated Galena, December 12. 1843. llus 
letter was to be submitted also to Unonuis, and the opinions of these 
gentlemen ere to be returned to me. Guided by tbeir remarks I planne 
to present them to my friends in Norway. Uncertain of the place where 
a letter could surely reach me, 1 had to ask Mr. Gasmann to send it to 
my address m New Orleans, where it would await my arriswl. 

Meanwhile, because it is taking such a long time and I know tliat rny 
countrymen are so eagerly awaiting my report. 1 have decided to svrite 
my commissioner in New Orleans to ask him to forward immediately, to 
your address, the letter I mcntiODed, together with the present one. He 
will send it by mail to New York. From there it will go by steam packet 
to Europe. 1 ^ 111 $, you will get, I hope, this letter as well as the more 
complete presentation, without my having seen the comments of Mr. 
Gasmann and Mr. Unonius. 

It u my wish that everything, locludmg this letter, should be pub- 
lished as soon as possible in Chrutionsjandsporfen, if my sponsors agree 
with me on this point. I feel that 1 must apologize for the fact that my 
style is not so faultless as 1 should like it to he. A public inn, however, 
where a person never can get a private room, but must use a table in 
the mam parlor, where one is constantly disturbed by people coming 
and going, is not, and never can be, the place for creating a stylistic 
masterpiece. 

In my last letter from St Louis, Missouri, I informed you that I had 
been in Ohio and was on my way to \Visconsin. I came by steamer to 
Galena, a town m northem Illinois, the center of the lead-mining district. 
I left there by stagecoach for Mineral Point in Wisconsin, a new tosvn 
with about 1,000 inhabitants. I stayed here for several days to secure the 
necessary mformation from the lanrt office and then continued my jour- 
ney to Madison. 1 stopped to talk wtth the governor of the territory. 
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General Do^, who showed me all possible courtesy. With the greatest 
considerateness, he gave me all the information I wanted. 

From Madison I traveled about twenty^five miles west and stopped 
at Koshkonong Prairie to visit the Notw’cgian settlements on this and the 
surrounding prairies within a radius of tea miles. Most of the settlers 
here arrived last fall. Only a few had been here t\vo or three years and 
had put up good buildings for themselves. I met a man named Ole 
Knudsen, a former sexton from Laurdal's parish, who had been in 
America for four years. He had arrived penniless but had now earned 
enough money to buy 160 acres of land and stock for his farm. He is a 
man of more than ordinary education, and he gave me several valuable 
bits of information. 

After a week’s stay I traveled on farther by stage through several 
small new to\vns to ^irie Village. Here I learned that Gasmann lived 
about eighteen miles to the northwest. Accompanied by a young Nor* 
wegian farmer boy I set out on foot to visit him. On the way I learned 
that Unonius and several Swedes, as well as a Dane, also lived at that 
place. I ^vas surprised to leara that the Dane was Judge Fribert, who 
was very friendly and invited me in to have a cup of coffee. 

Mr. Gasmann's house was about a mile away. My nervousness about 
entering it was fully as great as my surprise had been at meeting Judge 
Fribert Rumor at home had reported that Mr. Gasmann, even before 
his departure, had secretly regretted he decision, and that bis wife and 
children were inconsolable over leaving Noi'vay. Hence I was prepared 
to find disappointment and despondency ^v^lhin his new home, but I 
was at once reassured. Mr. Gasmann, as well as his wife and the whole 
family, svere In the best of spirits. Far from regretting their decision, 
they felt satisfied and were happy at having changed countries. He told 
me in detail his reasons for leaving Norway. These reasons completely 
agreed with those that had been expressed so often in Christuinssands~ 
^sten as the opinion of the majority of Norwegian emigrants in similar 
circximstances. 

Mr. Gasmann had put up a temporary log house, a stable, and a bam, 
as well as a smithy and carpenter shop. He had bought about 1,200 acres 
of land— timber or forest— also cattle and oxen. He had also bought a 
beautiful span of horses and a wagon, in which he and his family had 
that very day attended the dedication of a church in the neighborhood. 
Everything here breathed life and industry. He has almost all kinds of 
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oompUshed here was d,e family's wort Nart spnog he plans p 

up a sasvmill on his property, whioh is hke a little kingdom. 

Gasmann himself had been in good health, and his w*. who had h^ 
ailing for a long time, had not felt so spry lor many years as she hao 
l^e »mmg to America, A simJar remark was also rnade to rue later 
in Muskego by Mrs. Hansen, the wife of the teacher of gymnastics. 

I spent a week with Gasmann’s hospitable famUy, who treated ^ 
the dealest consideration. During this time I paid several visits to me 
Norwegians in the neighborhood, who were all contented and happy. 

Chance has brought together here several educated and wealthy 
men-Unonius. Gasmann, Friberl, St. Cyr, and several other Swedes 
and Norwegians. They have organiied a kind of Scandmaviaii union, 
and. remarkably enough, the Swedes have settled on the east side o a 
Uttle lake-Pine Lake-while the Norwegians hve on the west sbwe. 
The Conrtitufion and the Union are small boats in which the neigbwrs 
visit each other. Fnbert lives among the Norwegians, and many of these 
poor immigrants are mdebted to him for work and good pay.* 

The colony has organized itself Into a eongregaUon and has elected 
as its minister Unonius, who Is a theological candidate and is to be in* 
stalled by the bishop of the Episcopal church Unonius is a cultured and 
very intelligent man with whom 1 spent many pleasant hours. 

I then went to Milwaukee, a town which m seven years has grown to 
a population of 6,700 I remained there several days in order to visit the 
land office to get information concerning the purpose of my mission. 
From there 1 made a trip on foot down to a place called Muskego. from 
a near-by lake of that name, located twenty miles south of Milwaukee. 
This settlement, of about 2,000 people, is the largest Norwegian one m 
America. Space forbids my givmg a more detailed account at this time 
of this or the other Norwe^an settlements At a later date, however, I 
intend to do this 

• On Unonius, the Swedish colony, and the several persons mentioned by 
sen, see A Pioneer in Northtoert America 184i-l&58 The Memoirs of 
Unonius, vot 1 (Minneapolis, 1950} Tills worV, translated by J O. Backlund and 
edited by Nik W Okson, with an mtioductioD by George M Stephenson, repres^ts 
a wealth of information about die Pine cotony, with identifications of its leaders 

Readers will ako find much of interest m a collectioa of Left err Relating to G^a; 
Unonius and the EarU/ Su.edt* Settler* >n Wteconrln, translated and edited by 
George M Stephenson (Rock Isknd, 1937). 
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The first thing I did was to hunt up Hansen, the gymnastics teacher. 
He %vas right in his element, busy with hunting and fishing whenever he 
could spare the time from his farming. He also considered himself lucky 
in his change of fatherland, and happy over the independence that he 
thought he had gained here. 

During the week I spent there I sdsited Bache, Johansen, Even Heg, 
and Helgesen from Drammen, as well as several others of the most 
practical farmers. A seminary student named Clausen had been elected 
minister and had been installed by a German minister from a neighbor- 
ing colony. 

Elling Eielsen lives here and has also married here. He has been act- 
ing as minister and in that capacity has traveled around to most of the 
Norsvegian settlements. Because of certain objectionable actions he has 
lost the confidence of most of the people. His faction is now quite unim- 
portant and is losing ground daily.* 

On my return to Milwaukee I received information that made it seem 
necessary to visit the northern part of the territory. I went to Port Wash- 
ington, 30 miles north on Lake Michigan. From there I made several 
excursions on foot within a radius of 15 or 20 miles. I then cootiDued my 
/onraey to Fond du Lae (40 miles) on Lake ^Vtanebago. From there I 
made several shorter trips into the country. Then I proceeded to Winne- 
bago (50 miles), and then farther down the Wisconsin River to a little 
town called He (57 miles). Continuiog to Mineral Point and through 
the towns of Belmont and PlatteviDe to Galena, I stopped en route in 
se%-eral places to inspect the land. 

It was nosv my intention, after a fairly thorough ins’estigation of the 
natural conditions of Wisconsin, to cross the Mississippi to Iowa and to 
travel through that state to Burlington. I wished, if possible, to go from 
there by steamer to St Louis. Drift ice prevented any crossiag, and I 
had to content myself wth staging in Galena, either until the ice became 
strong or the floes disappeared. I used this enforced stay to draft my 
letter to Gasmann. Since the Mississippi continued unnarigable I 
thought the best way to use my time rvas to visit some of my countrj'- 

* Pew fznni/graEt jeftJenJents have bera thvsab/ectefsotnuch stud/sBd writiaf 
M the Mttskego Settlement In Wiscondn. See the chapter on "Tioneenag ^Viscon• 
ftn" fa Culton C. tjualey, f/onivgtan Sefflemene in the Umted tad A Chron- 
icle 0 / Old Afiulieeo' The Diary of $prtn BaeJie, 183^1B4T, translatecl and edited 
by ^arence A. Cuosen and Audieas Eiviken {Northfield. 1951 1. As inCeresCfag 
popular ruivey b N. N. Rtlnaiag. The Saga Old htu^ga (Wateiierd,\Vb., 1943). 
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„en «ho lived to WUto H^Uton Setflemenl, 30 mte northeast o! 

TpeotChxisto,asa,toehomeofahl«lrt»i.hn™ed&^^^^^ 

Drammen. He has established himseU here and has ^ 

pendent fortune. I visited the Nor^^regians Imng here ^ ™ 
ware busy with lead-mtolug and smelM^ and all * J 

exception earned good money. I traveled 

other Norwegian settlements -Rock Ground. Rock Prairl, j 

son Prairie, 30 to 40 miles east on the border of Illinois and W.sconsto 
The most Important agricultural improvements that I have seen m y 
Norweeian settlement had been made here. 

I now returned to Galena, where 1 found letters from home fonvardeO 
by my commissioner in New Orleans according to my written mstru^ 
tions. Upon the receipt of these letters I continued my interrupt^ 
journey over the Mississippi, which now could be crossed with horses, o 
Dubuque in Iowa, where the main land office is located I bad a conver- 
sation with the governor, General Lucas, and was introduced by biro o 
several members of the legislature, which had just convened. All of these 
men, with the greatest readiness and eagerness, gave me information 
and friendly advice. . 

I stayed here two days, then traveled north to TuiVey River (Z4 
miles), and up that nver to the so-called “Neutral Ground” (42 miles) 
and returned the same way. The road ran southward along the Missis- 
sippi through several small tmvns to Davenport, directly opposite Rode 
Island. I continued west into the country, following 41® Sty to Iowa 
City, in Johnson County (SZmiles), wherel am writing this letter. Here 
you have the account of my wanderings in “the glorious West,” way out 
to the farthest limits of civilization. In a few days I shall have crossed 
even this boundary and shall be in the nearest Indian territory. 

It is an easy matter to map out a travel route when sitting at home in 
one’s parlor. In figuring on a map, distances seem so trifling and are so 
deceptive, that even though one figures accurately by degrees, yet it 
seems that one could easdy travel the designated number of miles in a 
short time. If a person could only travel m a straight line without turning 
oS to the right or left, be mi^t actually cover that distance quickly. But 
traveling with the purpose that 1 had, little benefit could he derived 
from such a hasty trip. 

To be able to make any ch^ce, or to give advice or benefit to ofliers, 
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one must see and examine the interior of the country. Furthermore, it 
would require >-eaxs to become fully and intimately acquainted %vith the 
tremendous stretches of land in this wonderfully beautiful region. In 
spite of the pains I have taken, I must admit that my knowledge is in- 
complete and will remain so. My purpose was to get a full and complete 
idea of the main characteristies of the entire region— its ad\-antages and 
disadvantages wth respect to agriculture and commerce. I hope to be 
able to accomplish my purpose to my own and my sponsors satisfaction. 

Regarding the choice of the states to wb'ch emigraUon from Norway 
should be directed, I think I am right in sa>-ing that it must lie behveen 
Wisconsin, Imva. and Missouri For that reason I felt justified in turning 
my main attention to these territories. 

In my last letter, if I remember coneclly, I ejpressed my Srm convic- 
tion of the inexpediency ol any emigration to California as long as sncb 
tremendous difficulties of transportation esist II is necessary either to 
cross the Mexican Peninsula with its extremely high mountains or to go 
up the Missouri River and across the western prairie svilderaess and 
the Rock)- Mountains. This I have learned by talking with people who 
hi\e made the trip. 

All that I have beard has greatly strengthened my original belief in 
this land’s m-envhelming ad«ntages in producthmess and fawrable 
climate. Therefore, instead of >-isitiDg California as 1 had intended. I 
h 3 >-e decided, as soon as I haw traveled through lou-a and a ^rt of 
Missouri, to go down the Mississippi to the Red River, up this river to 
Natchitoches on the border of Terns, to inspect the northern part of 


that state. , 

In this connection I have been fnrobbed with letten of introdr^on 
from Mr. Bryan, the consul from Texas in New Orleans, to several Te^ 
planters of his acquaintsnce. Although Texas rmd Louisiana ate m the 
same degree of laUtude, the climate of Texas is far more traperate anti 
healthful because of the higher altitude ot the section neat the momtanu 
in New Mexico. Since I am elfered free land for scxaral tho^nd fami- 
Ues, if ax many can be bronght here, I have felt it to be my Ent doty to 
make all inw^tigations within my power in ordrt to aiisw to or 
against the emigraUon of my countrymen to this land. Lettm home 

hare told me of a repore by a fellmv Norwegian eoneermag /tf?™ 
neat the Grill of Mexico. Both sviitten and oral rep.^ hare it thr^ 
sonthem tracts of land which lie within one and a hall to two degrees 
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colony at one or another of those places whose location and natural 
ad\’antages seem most suitable for a Norwegian settlement I trxist that 
my mission ^vill not be regarded by them as useless or unsuecessfuL If 
that happens, the blame cannot be put upon my eager efforts to cany 
out, in full measure, the purpose of my mission. 

I am in good health and have been so during my entire trip, which 
has not been interrupted by a single days indisposition. If all goes as 
expected, I hope to be in Norway the last of April There I thin! I shall 
ha^ e enough to do for se^•eral months. 


There are amnlless things to consider 


riROil J. R. RE2ERSEN, AT CtNCDfSAH, 
OHIO,TOrBIESI)S 


March 19, 1S(4 


Arriving m Ke^v Orleans from Galveston, Texas, the twelfth of this 
month, I Immediately called upon my commissioner, Mr. Philippi, and 
^s'as disappointed to learn that be bad not sent my letters to Norway 
\'ia New York as I had requested. The reason he had not done so was 
that Mr. Gasmaim had enclosed several other letters mth my observa- 
tions on immigration conditions which he wanted me to take back 
home. Besides there were two or three letters from my own acquaint- 
ances. Mr. Philippi, not understanding the language, was afraid he 
might misdirect them, so let the whole package await my arrivaL Since 
a whole fleet of ships had just recently sailed for European ports, and it 
would be tn 0 or three weeks before another ship would sail for Havve 
or Liveipool, I decided it would be expedient for me to leave for New 
York immediately. At the same time, I had not received any answer from 
Huilbut and Company in New York regarding my inquiry about 
freightage. Travelmg by steamer to CiiKniinati and Pittsburgh and then 
by rail and \'ia Fluladelpbia, I could reach New York, where 

packets leave daily for Europe- I can make this trip in tlurteen or 
fourteen da)^ and, because of the fast sailings from New York, gain 
about a month. At the same time 1 hope to m a k e some airangement, if 
possible, with this freight concern. 

For the past month I havr'''*^Jndisposed because of an earache and 
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j^<mu — rlnctor 

before F”"*"’”?' ' hospital. Hotel tor to- 

Strader, svho advoed me to p to a nm J r immediately after 

vahds.Afteraoemmim.tiomhe=o»o^.a^^Atao«'“ , 

the release of blood and roattCT, the ° -ination this monnag. 


*e release of blood and matter, the swemn - r ^ 
buzmng in my ear remmei “P°“ . b be says It does 


buzmng in my ear remmem upon ™ ^ 

the doctor found a small polyp m the ear. advisable to te- 
net mem. anythmg and is not at all “ j nan safely 

move it, but cannot be certain how long r nnd 

leave. So here I am unexpectedly detained when wi X 

soul I long to hasten home. „ t admit I am 

The stale of my finances wdl change drasbcally- 
a httle vvomed, allhongh I hop. to see my “ nf my 

1 nan nnderstand petfecfly what pa^ ““"11.1,^ It ^ow just 
letters has caused all those Intesesled m me baeh home- It M l ^ 
about the hme I had figured that they should reach their desM h 
am using the first quiet moment I have found to send you also 
accmml of the last part of my tnp to Woeoosin and Ter^' , ^ 
My last letter was dated Iowa City. From there I tool “ ^ 

over the border to the most impoiuot lodlan villages and “0 J 
interesting conversation with two chiefs who both spoke ® 
returned through Jones, Louisa, and Des Moines csmnties to tu 
{75)* where I became acquainted with a young merchant ® 
Louis, Mr. Dixon, who was traveling with to mvn horses an 
He suggested that T accompany him straight through the northern p 

of Missouri to Weston on the Missouri River. As this was the very p 


He suggestea mat i accompany uuu . 

of Missouri to Weston on the Missouri River. As this was the very p 

Missouri — Platte and Osage counties — that I had intended to 
accepted to kmd offer. After four days of strenuous driving throug ^ 
most populated part of Missouri, we reached Weston, a young an 
^ 0.., _r rvyiintv. Two years 


most popuiaten part oi Russoun, we leacucu ^ , rt 

prosperous little town in the soulbem part of Platte County. Two ) 
ago it was added to MisscuiL From there, I took a trip fifty miles no 
through Buchanan and Holt counties and returned the same wa^ ® 
I took a steamboat down the Missouri to Independence in Osage V 

.V*. tlvi, emvhSi cvrlA nf tSvo rivAW 


on the south side of the river. 

This is the town where caravans to Oregon and California or to an 
Fe in New Mexico annually assemble and make arrangements for e 
long journey across the immense western praines In spite of the ear y 
* Fresocnably this meaas 75 miles. 
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season (it w'as February 4), t\'*o parlies had already started preparations 
to Icav’c. One party ^^■a5 composed exclusively of merchants, chiefly 
from St. Louis, on their way to Santa Fe willi merchandise. The other 
was made up of emigrants from all parts of the United States and a few 
Germans bound for Oregon. You can easily understand that I seized the 
opportunity to get all Uie details of this journey. I introduced m)'self to 
a Major Adams, wlw was to lead the expedition and who already had 
been in Oregon twice, lie readily gave me all the information I desired, 
sbosved me maps and plans of the districts through which they were to 
travel. Had my purse contained one huirdrcd dolbrs more, I think he 
could haw persuaded me to go along to Fort Hall on the west side of 
the Rockj' Mountains. From there, he said, he would guarantee passage 
to San Francisco or Monterey In Califomb. In brief, here arc the most 
essential points concerning the route and means of travel. 

The way lies entirely mcr rolling prairies, at Erst along the Kansas 
River and then over the flats of the Platte. It is so lo’cl and Arm that one 
can use wagons, and carry along c\'ei}‘thing one wbhes. During the last 
hw years a new south pass through the Rockies has been discos ered 
which is so losv in elesatlon one can scarcely notice any ascent. The only 
perceptible slope was similar to a hill near Weston, he said, and that 
was hardly as steep as some of the highest hills behveen Lillesand and 
Laurvig. Tlie stations, if I may call them such, are Fort Laramie, 700 
mUes from Independence, and Fort Hall, 500 miles farther oru Here the 
route forks, one branch leading to California and the other to Oregon. 
From Fort Hall, he estimated the distance to San Francisro Bay to be 
not more than 550 miles, and to the mouth of the Columbia, 700 miles. 
He himself had not been farther than Walla Walla, 450 miles from Fort 
Hall, to which place he was to guide the present caravan of SO penons. 
He took me to an acquaintance of his, a Mr. Burnett, who had been to 
California. The latter gave roe the most glo%\'ing descripUon of 
country’s heavenly climate and fertili^. He confirmed everything I had 
ever read or heard. He assured roe, however, that it was very difficuU to 
trawl across the Mexican Peninsula and thence by sea, and it would be 
extremely expensive. 

The present caravan had provided itself \vith light four-w ee e 
wagons pulled by two mules or oxen. Several emigrants intended to use 
cows instead of oxen, and Major Adams claimed that this was an a wn 
tage in many respects. No wagon was to be loaded \vith more than 
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1,500 to 2,000 poutidt. *dfot stohed meat 

Oi the Motvingt 150 poenda ot Sgar, tea, rice, dried 

10 pounds of salt, 20 pounds ot coH.e. „„o good 

Imlt, and the like. Every pe.son was obljed to 

rfe,6ponnd, of powder, and 12 pounds 

were tin kitchen utensils, axes, extra shoes tor 

bermen-s tools, screws, nails, hoops, and so They 

the horses and nudes. Loose eatUe should follow th p 
Ld th, t„p weU. Loose horses were to he used ""V “ « 

S, which L would meet 000 to 400 mOes f™” .boot 

ments. A day's journey heingtwenty to thirty mde 

seventy to eighty days lor the whole tnp^ln 
tainedfor nothing hut the an.oont,s»nce,ta..u ■must 
the present Congress, and it may he assumed *' J “ ® 

to Wanaw on the Osage River, {rom which t^s tego 

name ot the Osage country (altogether atout 65 , ^„,niea 

again eastto Jefferson City on the Musotm (50 n.i!es),wherel^^^ 

a steamer tor SL Lotus. I remained here only a day and saff ^ 

Mississippi to Natchea m the state ot Mississippi and sent my 
,0 New Orleans. With only a hght knapsack, I hoarded anoter M 
which went up the Red Rivet to Natchitoches, Louisiana, on tne o 

of Texas From this town there was a dOigence, or stage, to Nacog 

and San Angustme ITexasJ I had a letter of introducUon from the 1 
consul in New Orleans to a Dr. Hald in San Augustine. He s ow 
every courtesy, gave me all the desired information, and took , 

the vicinity As there were no post stages estabhshed to the 
to hire a saddle horse to Aastiii, the new capital of Texas, locat on 
Colorado River, 80 miles west of San Augustine. . 

Congress had just assembled, and 1 easily gained admittance to 
president of the republic. General Houston, who was intensely interes e^ 
in havmg immigrants choose Texas as their new fatherland. He assure 
me that Congress would give a colony of Norwegians all the encourage 
ment that could reasonably be «rpect^. He beUeved that peace an 
quiet were as good as ensured since the President of the United States, 
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in his last message, had emphatically declared that a continuation of 
W'arlilce invasions and forays from Mexico would not be tolerated. He 
doubted that Texas would be admitted to the Union in the near future. 
In his opinion, one could consider the Comanche Indian hostihties at an 
end after their last defeat, and after Texas had established permanent 
forts along the northwest course of the Brazos and Colorado rivers. 
Now it seemed that nothing could hinder the rapid progress of the re- 
public in prosperity and wealth, vvith an industrious and virtuous people 
occupjTDg the vast stretches of fertile land. 

After staying two days in Austin, I took the stage through Bastrop 
and Rutersville to Washington on the Brazos River (Rio Brazos de 
Dios), crossed that, and reached Houston, the former capital, after a 
five-day trip. On hlarch 7 I arrived in Galveston on Galveston Bay, the 
most important trading center in Texas, of almost 4,000 inhabitants. 
The steamer Ham/ of the West (as Heiuy Clay is called by bis party ) 
was being loaded for Nmv Orleans. Consequently I went on board. We 
left the evening of the ninth and reached our destination the morning 
of the twelftL 

Here you have the barest outline of my two months’ journey. Space 
forbids me giving even the merest description of the regions through 
which I traveled, the experiences 1 have had, and the conclusions to 
which these have led me in choosing a site for a Norwegian colony. The 
worst of it is that in spite of the investigations, I cannot come to any 
final decision in the matter. Even after conscientiously weighing the 
advantages and the disadvantages of the different places, I am still pain- 
fully uncertain as to what locali^ I can recommend as the best selection 
for our countrymen. Every region offers its advantages, which in turn 
are counterbalanced by definite hazards. There are countless things to 
consider. It really would require a whole year to be able to determine 
where the greatest number of favorable conditions are found. One can 
certainly not rely upon another’s judgment in that respect. Inhabitants 
of the different states and territories always recommend the region 
where they reside as the place that should unreservedly be chosen by 
new settlers. For some, this must be written off as self-interest, but on 
the whole I really believe it is sincere. Most of the regions combine so 
many advantages that one overlooks and underestimates the deficiencies 
and the evils. This is particularly true if one has had no special 
sonal experience elsewhere. The traveling observer is also influenced by 
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flj, leodeocy to bo most vividly MV, 

,1B, ho changes his mmd as »«“ eooEdonce in his own indg- 
3^"hr:ca\;;r:-hoidMwa^— 

„y sojourn m weslem M.ssoun b.oughl me to a to y 


Estem Missouri brought me to a y 
X;';« agam considemhiy s^hen hy 

,Ms uncortarnty oi "f Jd of each region in 

and conscientious presentation ol the tarts ^ 

rcspocttoevorythingthatmaynifluenceon^sote o,vn 

of residence. Then I can leave the eci unesoected stay here, 

choice. I have decided to use my involuntary and uneiT ,„ah 

which the doctor today predicU will last flireo wee , P ^ ^ 

a descdption irom the notes and erpenenc. and to 

upon my arrival m Norway soon. I can present it to my p 

the public. Here IS a very briel summary 1 i ,„.cially good 

Wisconsin combmes a wholesome chmate an f along 

market, hutlacks in mostplaces enough trees to meelft d 

and severe wmter. The cold can be compared to “ the 

way and necessitates the harvesting oi “"’"’'"’’’^ a bast where 
animals. The chief product is wheat, which seems to thii 
the snow covets the ground iot several months. 

Iowa Is better provided with trees lot her piaines and P 
on the whole, a mere leitile sod. bnt not so 8<»d “ 
bJlous fever are very prevaleot in those regions that tard 

sippi. while the interior is as healthlul as Wisconsin. kVheat p 

and com or maize in the sooth are the staples Both ubje 

provided with nver and spnog water, and both have an “= p, 

supply of lead Wmter in the oorthero part resembles that ot 
In the south it is milder, but hardly agreeable on account 0 e 
and cold ram instead o! snow. . . , j .jfi, few 

Missouri (the Platte and Osagp country) is prairie land, 
trees, mild and short w inters, a (airly healthful climate, especially aioi^ 
the Missouri, and exceptionally rich sod. Staple products are ’ 

tobacco, and hemp, and the country is very well suited to the re 
of cattle and sheep Not so well watered as lo^va. , 

Texas (the northern and interior parts) has a healthful climate an 
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no w-inter. It is prairie bnd poorly pnn-idcd with trees, but quite well 
watered. Its chief products arc cotton and corn. har%-csted t.vQ or thiw 
times, and it is excellent land for breeding calUe and sheep. Also, the 
southern part is well suited to \*ine>-anls and tobacco, as well as sugar. 
War with Mexico and with the Indians has hitherto hindered the prog- 
ress of the count!}’. 

It is with a \tTy strange feeling that one may pass in this country 
through the changing climates of the different seasons in a short 
time -just a frnv daj-s-and plunge suddenly from uintcr into spring 
and summer. The winter this )-ear was unusually mild m } 

wasn’t unUl New Year’s that the cold set in in earnest. UTien I lelt 
Galena in the middle of Januno*. it had frozen hard se%-eral da>^ m ^c- 

cession. In company with nine other sleighs, 1 rode the Fat ero 

the entire twenty-four miles up to Dubuque. In heavy trav c ' S ® ° 
ov-er which I had a huge buffalo robe, and witli overshoes of buffalo 
hide, as weU as buffalo mittens, I traveled from that point 
prairies. In spite of all those clothes, I just barely kept \vann e ro 
days and nights in an enclosed sleigiL On the third day, s eig g ' 
over. The sun burned sharper, and the air was considerably mdder 
When 1 arrived at Iowa City, it was just hke spring at home. Through 
Missouri the air was wonderfully mUd and springlike cs wpt l^t the sun 
burned sharper than at home. Down along the Mississipp e ircw 
w-ere be^ning to leaf, and near Natchez, the cherry trees were in e 
loveliest fuU bloom. Coming into Texas. I found the praine fresh and 
green. In Austin, I ate green peas brought into the market It stxuc ' me 
as the pleasantest summer, not excessively hot In New Or eans e m 
quitoes and flies had already appeared in swarms. 

On my trip through Texas I met immigrants almost evety '' 
were seekiiig land in different pbces. Some had whole “ 

wagons, which served as substitutes for houses or tents. ° 

Bastrop, I met a driver with a foor-spaoned wagon aud a 

pounds bomrd tor Austin. He had been in Tesas hvehe 

even though he was a native Virginian, he had resi a ong 

southern Missouri He considered Te^ far superior to i iss 

kinds of agriculture. He enjojed better health there, be and w^s 

not plagued to death by mosquitoes. He lived on a g p ’ 

when I asked if he did not End the sun unbearable on a c 

day, he declared that he did not find the heat so oppressive here as m 
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Mis»„ia»dVi,g^ia.forfc»iodd.tblews.eaddyalidayo.ade.he 

open praiiie quite pleasaBt ^w,Hv until mV 

This must be enough ior tins tune, proba y J I am 

You have the privilege ol using a* letter a y 

anriom to get this senlivithlhe early rntmungpostand^ ^ 

to write another letter to my iamiiy. I beg jmu bmdty ^ 

noth my eondirion. I am otherwise quite weU and am sm ^ 
will have no other injurious eHecl than to deUy my • 

abo„tandwishtoWmany.um„ydu„gs.but,ouo^Wclo 

my last letter from America ior the present with fnendly gre g 
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-pHROUCH the course of American history 
I i churches and their ministers have been iden- 

tffied mth tie countiy’s changing ftontiets. Often missionaries to to 
Indians have preceded to settlers, and ministers have seldom teen tar 
hehlnd the pioneers. In many European countries the church, Caaoho 
or Protestant, took an active interest in Ae spiritual welfare of its eml- 
grated sons and daughters cut loose from established religiom es. 

The state church of Norway, it is true, at first showed httle concern 
about its former adherents who had left for America, but a m ear y 
date individual ministers threw in their lot with to OTi^nts, and 
none was more zealous than the Reverend J. W. C. Dietncteon. He 
went out from Norway in 1&44 to the wild western regions o s emi 
grated countrymen with the set purpose of bringing religious out 
of disorder, organizing congregations on the basis of state um n ^ 
and establish^ a fine and regular Norwegian-American Lutherar^. 

Dietrichson tas a young and «en.educated ^ister ™th high- 
church leanings. He came of “a military family w ose tra o , 
said, included a sharp temper, severity, and lordliness —an _ " 

American career unquestionably strengthened Aese tra ons. 
wanted to bring about ^vas, in effect, “an ecclesiasti tr^ er 
valleys of Norway to the woods and praines of the West, e ® 

assme'tothose^ovaluedtheChurchofNoiway.itsritua Jmdhisto^^ 

an unbroken continuity of this Churdi upon American so 

u . i.«t» liT <;«.also on Dietrichson ana 

S A JumETdlE; eSS i SSS il OU irwlcsw TH. V,^ ■» 

S^ren Bache (Northfield. IWl). 
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Arived in Wisconsin, thir energetic 

determination, traveled extens.vely m ;ere leading the 

gregaUons. and reproved those »ho m inn i^S™" ” „( Umse 

L^grants astray. He semliniz^ T'>' 'TteLteTthe ddlieult con- 

„ho had emerged as relig.ous leadem. M ^ d the 

ditlons in winch he ionnd the rm.gmnts he s»s so 

raised his voice in book about his 

returned to his native country “ ^ ear with 

navels and observations.' He went back to America the ne^ 

a subsidy from the Norwegian government given hm “ j 

conditionShat he should use ho pen to countemct the 

frivolous emig.ationdesiie,"wroteletter alter letter to Norvvayt 
paper publication, interested himseU in enlisting 

L'nto'con.etotheWesha„dult.m,tely,atterta™gatt^ 

organiaation as weU as of animosities, returned to Norway lot g 

e name and character of Dletilchson are *'J“°he' 

story of the Norwegian imm.gmnts, at M”*'?". ts^b- 

where In his stormy New World career he had much manencem ^ 

hshing the immigrant Lutheran ehuteh In ‘ 

iutthetmg a tradition of religious eoutioversy ™“”8 ^ 

The mao was sincere end able, but he locked imagma 
unable to appraise the price of pioneering m terms of I g 
values, and his appeals to his countrymen to stay at home tel , 
main, on deal ears among everyday people whose insight was greater 

Dieliichsons letters, published in Norwegian newspapers, 
make a large volume d bmughl together in their entirety. Here are p ^ 
sented portions of the letters in the period from 1844 to 184 , a 
for the first tune into English. Taken as a whole they give a somew 
more genial and less severe picture of this high-purposed missionary 
than one ordmanly finds in the diurch histones that recount 's ^ 

It is interesting to note that he biiiiself understood some of his 
tions, and in one of lus letters he dieerfuUy admitted that he was 
suited for breaking the ice, for plowing and hoeing and rough-p 

• Dietnchsoa, Rclie bhndt de nortke emigfonler 1 
fnitater~ (SUvanger, 1846) This interesting narrative (“Travels among 
wcglan Emigrants m the United North American Free States ) has not y 
translated Into English. 
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than he was for ■hairOTving and Hing. for guiding and maintaining." Hn 
letters contain sisad descriptions of condlUons as he sasv fliem and he 
TOices his convictions wth forthrightness and sigor, particular y in 
matters pertaining to emigration itself, which he regarded as a it) 
for the home country and an evU for the emigrants themselves. 

America, he belie\-ed, ^\•as neither the “paradise nor the Canaan that 
people dream about,” and his vaslon was not capable of encomp^smg 
the generation ahead save as he worked for the creation of a c urc 

almostcertainly would be projected into a long future. Praise an 

dzed both by his contemporaries and in later limes, Dietnc on 
svithout compromise for what he regarded as right and proper m r^ec 
to the immigrant church. The high ceremonial that he «ta . ^ 
questionably added “an element of beauty and dignity an ° ® 

consoling security inherent in traditional forms to the Ii%es o n er 
men and women." • 


A served as our chslice 


SVTinTES AT irOStECO, WECXJNSIK t 


September 25, 1M4 


Oo Thm,day m eniog, July 23. 1 


largest of the American steamboats, which have 


and praised for their elegance. We sailed up the beautify w 

HudsoaRiverjbutasnightcameoDquiddyandsveiCT 

tion, Albany, at seven o’clock the following morning we . 

much of the beautiful scenery which is said to be foun a ong e 

of this riwr. At sunrise I was <ral of my berth to catdi a g ’ ° ^ 

of the beautiful sights. The moraing was cool and misty, o 
the \veather improved so that I really discovered maiiy e 
true that I could have taken one of the boats that make P 

daytime, but since the fare is then twice as high, it >voul ' e m 
great inroads on my funds. And as these funds had been 
the Christian sacrifices of others, I preferred here as ahva>-s to g 

• Blegen. A’oncegian Jftgrafion, toL 2, p- TVoember 8 «nd 9. 
t iiorgenbladet printed this letter in two mstaDnients, 



Topreseri’c the ritual of their fathers 


WHITTEN AT XOSiaONONC PRAHUE, 
WISCONSIN* 


December 28, 1844 


The conditions I tuve dnitvn up for belonging to the Nonvegian Lu- 
theran congregation in Koshkonong are the following: 

In October 1&44, a Nor%vegian Lutheran congregation was 
among the Nor,vegians living at Koshkooong Prairie in Dane an Je 
fenon counties, Wisconsin Territory in North America. The con tions 
are as follows: 


1. Do you ^vish to belong to the Norwegian Lutheran congregation 
*"' 2 ° Will you then submit to the ecclesiastical lasvs svblcb our Nor- 

"I^V^;S?pm'Slet.tt:tefuture™us^ 

anyone as your pastor and spiritual guide but a , on^ed 

and clearly show that he has been rightly tailed ^d p p P . , 

by the Nomegian Lutheran oburcb ritual-and »■!! JJ!" 
obey the clergyman, whom you as a part of the cOD^ga 
youi pastor, STau; spiriluil authority to what he to?”* 

accordance with your native country s (Norway s) cht^ 

4. Wffl you by signing your name here, or tai^g “ '3“’ 
acknowledge that you enter the congregaton on the said condihons 

After I had read these conditions aloud, I reminded the people that 
hem they were to the country of Uberty, and that eveijmne was ft^ t 
join any congregation he pleased, Aviiout any person s mg a 
hurt a Lu of^ head becLe of it I only asked tfem 
they did, if they ivanted to separate themselves from the true 
of which they had become memben by baptism, and mged aU who 
wanted to register as memheis of the congregation t ey m 
do this for any other reason than that they want to piese^e 
teachings and edifying ritual of them fathers. And tous on 
about forty fama^toers smth their wrves and childmn were re^errf 
as members, besides some unmarried persons. Boto men tmd ^en 
and confirmed children anssvered each for himself, whJe the pamnri 
answered for the nncooErmed childmo. This is the way .1 happened m 
•Tlu. 1»,„ .pp«uoi m Stamagrr AvUmdm* eg Adr^rrarO, Mud. 30, 
Apnl 3. 7, 10. 1&45. 
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Land of Their Choice 

in one of l%%o u-ap • either it may call P appointea for 

lca^e it up to certain men ^ should choose 

tills, to call a minister from llie ^ remembering my holy 

me and the conditions It maVes , a,fm aeccptahlc, 

dudes .ororf .ny fudue 

what then is there for me to do lmt to see jj,jn 

lion a call from llie Lord Mliich 1 must Christian 

anduhichldarcinnou-aydechne.incaseth^esh^^^^^^^ 

theologian in the natne country who u-anted to ^ if 

Uuuue .he „u,V «e lu.e s.arted l,e.ef 

I could loUow my bent. I ssould mtimr nccep .umn in any other 

In one ot Ihe mosl desolale pUces to Nonvay tlian “ P CTj. 

country tor which I svai oilcred many ihoumnds 0 ^ 

love o! my natne country hat atoap been J"'''''* "" ' 

As lat as I hnow m)scll. It is also stay lihcly lltal 
(or hmaVlns the ice. tor plow ms and Iroctos "“5 P' u- 

ltanmv.ng and Ohag. tot guldm^d "“■"“to^ 1 P “ “ 
cauic ol my tempemment and beonse cl tbe “l^'^ Ly the 

has ghen me (for each of us has his peculiar gif ^ 
grace ol God) Others have caeellcr.t talents and the aW ty ^ 
requited tot the guiding and matotaming ol " j„ 

finer than tiro quahnes I possess Bui may Cod s 
the course of time bring about Uic best lor us alll Tlic W I 

me and use me where He chooses If there is no other solution 
have to persuade Pastor Clausen to visit the congregation tor me u e 

my absence. Sonler 

The Erst Norwegian colony I then \isilcd fon a tnp to som 
settlements between Wisconsin and Illinois] is located at Jc e 
Prairie partly in Rock County, Wisconsin, and partly in Boone u . 
Illinois It is here that Elhng Eiciscn Sunve has most of his 
lowers (besides some others In Muskego) among whom he o cia « ^ 
pastor both by preaching and administration of the sacraments. 

• On Elclsen. es he is more commonly known, »ee my h’ortcesJon 
vok 2, pp 131-137, and the refereoces iheie given. 



Spreading the Gospel 

proof of the way in which Effing and his foUowers distort and misrepre- 
sent everything that is not to their Bdng let me cite the foUosvmg 
incident: 

The last time I visited this settlement and conducted divme servrce 
there (in September), some of Effing’s most zealous Mowers were 
present to wateh my words and ertract poison from therrr later to be 
used against me. That day I tooh. from RevelaKon 3 ;11, the foUosrag 

words lor my test: "Behold I come qrricldy; hold that fast w ou 

hast, that no man take thy ctosvrr." From this I esplained how we as 
Christians and true members of the tliurch must preser\ e^ ^ w 
we have in the church, lest we lose our crown when the Lord comes. In 
my sermon I reminded the people that besides the supreme blessings o 
the church, the pure word, and the holy sacraments, we oug ^ ® ® 
our edification to preserve the beautiful ritual we hold from our 
This was now interpreted by the EUingians to the effect that I had 
taught the people to embrace sto and conupUon. Soon after my depar- 
ture, EUing arrived and received this interpretation from his foUowen. 
He took the same text and preached a sermon on the impious 
who came from Norway, stating Aat the one most recently 
expUciUy taught the people to embrace sin and corrupUon, whde toe 
himself taught them something very different, and so on. uc is 
way, as I have written before, in which this person U pleased to beat 
God’s word and the sacred sacraments of the Lordl May '’® 

mercy on himl 


Peasants will me the day they emigrated 


WBITTEN AT lOSHIOKONC PRAIRIE, 

^^^ISOOKSIN* May 10, 1&13 

I wish to Cod it were not tree, as it is related here, that so 
grants ha\’e decided to come os'er from Norvray this 
certainly neither the paradise nor the Canaan that peop e ■ »_ » I 
\V'hat I wrote about the emigration in my letter of Januap' u 
Vmow very well that in Norwray, as also here, there arc on y 
• Thii lettn to SSevanger Amiriidtnde eg Aslrmetr^. J'>^y 
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(^mtroversy av,’aits the minister 

■WUnTEN ON A BZTUEN VISIT TO NORWAY* AugUSt 1845 

Recently I returned to my native coirnhy because I felt that from here 
I would be able to work for the ecclesiastical benefit of our emigrated 
fellmv countrymen in more ways than I was able to o in 
America. The first step I must take to accomplish this purpose is to 
theologians and young clergymen in Nonvay to consider whether there 
may not be someone among them who may feel a call to go as mmis ct 
to the Noraegians over there, in order to rsplace mo and 
work I have begun. WeU aware of my otvn shortcommgs. I have bad a 
good opportunity to get a clear impression of flie qnalificatmns that 
would be expected of the man who devotes himself to su a 
Christian love, a pure, unseKsh interest in the cause which shuns no 
sacrifice, besides a clear understanding of matters of doctrine, ® 
mind based on faith and profession, firmness in adherence oo j 
church fundamentals, abfiity to handle those who tosent from pim 
doctrine, strength and determination combined svith endur^ce and 

thoughtfulness, patience, and steadfastness— these are em *1^® 

ties to be looked for in the one who is to hold his osvn on the bartefleld 
of controversy that awaits es’ery honest Lutheran minister over t here. 

It should ahvays be remembered, hmvever. that the l^rds p 

wanks its purpose through weakness, and that the one w o ^ 

andwurkssvith sincerity and prayerinHisnameshafi not suSerdn^ce 

I myself have experienced how an unworthy mstnment inay e 
in U. imperfect but hnuest endeavors. If it is God s wJl that I sWl go 
back to America, I dare not disobey Are calL Rather t^see 
which was established among onr emigrated countrymen de^>^, 
rather than imagine the beloved distant congregatron P““ 

and wholesome spiritual nourishment. I would " 

shorter nr longer period of time. But if someone ™ih Chrrfiao fmth m 
his heart, a ciL Smrchly view, and wrth God’s hvmg word on lus bps 
svillgommyplace,thenmy conscience will not he tmeosy “ * ’ ’ ’ 
tinue my efiorts at home for the spiritual welfare o om CO ^ 
there, stee I nmv have fulfilled the obligation that I undertook nod 
reached the goal of my journey. 

• Storgenfcladrt printed iMs letter Avgust 10. 1W5 
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Confused by silly notions of hherty 


■WKIITEN ON A EETUEN VlSn TO NORWAY 


March 19. 1846 


In Bratsherg Amts Correspondent No. 19. which I received a 

days ago, are some excerpts from a letter by the carpenter le 

N™ who empaled to America in the apring of 1844 and wto te 
Stayed in the Muskego Settlement in Wisconsin Territ^. ® 
lates— which must of course be pleasant news for ' 
relatives — that he is most happy in his emigration. In this 
his, however, he directs some bitter attacks at me because, to t e 
my ability, 1 have not been able to End the condition of the 
emigrants as good and fortunate as he describes it, and because 
permitted myself to express my opmion of the Norwegian s 
in America in pnoafe letters, of which some have from time to time 
pubhshed in various newspapen in this country. Just as I have not, 
my return to Norway, undertaken to reply to any of Mr. Reiersen^ 
attacks on me m consequence of my letters, just as unnecessary “ 
futfle should I have considered it to reply to any of Nsrum s e e 
were it not for the fact that 1 feel obligated to pick up my pen becaus 
of Narum’s mention of ecclesiastical conditions among the emigran ■ 

It is quite true, as Mr Narum writes, that the most important c 
among the Norwegian emigrants 1$ adequate churdi facilities an 
spiritual guidance from good and competent pastors endowed w 
Christian strength and Ermness in matters of ritual. It is ako correct t 
there would be enough work over there not only for three or four u 
for four or five ministers But it is likewise true that the economic con 
tion of the Norwegian settlers is such that it is in no way correct to 
affirm, as Narum does, that these ministers would be able to make a 
modest let alone satisfactory living for themselves, unless the churches 
of the emigrants receive support from their native country. 

With regard to Pastor Clausen, that fine and zealous servant of the 
Lord who has oSended Narum and several other penons who desire to 
have a church ntual without wanting to submit to the regulations 
are necessary to such a ntual, 1 may say that Clausen’s “strictness," « 
Narum calls it, simply consisU of his having in Muskego, to which 
• This letter »ppeaTed la Branher^-Amti Corretpostdent. March 27. XMe. 
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colony he w’as originally called as pastor, demanded that those who 
wanted to belong to a Noncegian Lutheran congregation would have to 
submit to the ecclesiastical regulations found in the ritual of the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran church, to which also Clausen is bound by his oath as 
ordained minister. On these conditions both N®rum and the others had 
first entered the NoiNvegian Lutheran congregation founded in Muskego 
by Clausen. But when some of them, confused by silly notions of liberty, 
took it into their heads to reorganize the church community and 
Clausen, of course, neither could nor w-ould have ecclesiastical regula- 
tions dictated to him by these authorities, these individuals became very 
disgnmtled. I suppose it is thk disgruntlement that vents itself against 
Clausen and myself, though I must of course be completely agreed wth 
him in tink ecclesiastical firmness, even if Nsrum calls it strictness. 

For that matter, it is strange that several of the accounts of the 
splendid conditions in America recently published should come ftom 
persons living in the settlement of Muskego, which colony, even in Mr. 
Reiersen’s judgment, is one of the most unfortunate places for a 
wegian settlement As Reiersen puts it it ** "a ^at swampy stretch of 
land with a thin layer of mold over a layer of clay, where the emigMts 
are not able to feed themselves by the culUvation of the land Aey have 
cleared." And yet despite these published statements of Mr.^iersens 
on this settlement the emigrants from this colony, who describe every- 
thing over there in such glowing terms and of whom many 
other place tiian their own settlement hke Nsrum are comp e e y 
agreed svith Reiersen in his account of America. Thus Reiersra ' " ° 
course describe Texas, svhere he has gone from what I have heard, as 
Nsrum does Muskego, where be is hving, as the best place. 


We had to move into a one^room 


cabin 


wnriTEN AT irusrzGO, ^vISCOJfSIN• October 15, 15^ 

After spending all of Sunday in Milwaukee, on Monday, 

21. we set out and arrived here the foUowing day. Nothing at aU ^d 
been prepared for our airivak Clausen had left this place at e en 

• OrigmaHy this letter was publated in Bfrgew SfifUtld<rde, December 17. IMS- 
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July, since he had to take over the other amgregation to 

LL caned. The obUgations my congtegaum had assu 

as a result oE the conditions on which it had called X 

land and build a house Eor me, had not been MUed. 

here the way they do everywhere when there is no energ , 

mined person to lead and guide people ot whom some want to g 

ward whde others want to go haet People here have ““ 

waited until the land that had been designated for me befor 7 

parture was bought up by a speculator who hoped to trick us o 

proBt later Consequently we had to move into a small, open on - 
cabin to which had been added a little annex made of thm boaras 
serves as kitchen If it had not been (or one of the families in my con^ 
gation that was more thoughtful than the others, we should ave 
to go without the necessities of life the first days. For several nig s 
beds consisted simply of fresh straw strewn on the floor on top o w c 
we put our mattresses, until we got some bedsteads put together, ra 
ally we have arranged things a httle more comfortably in sm® 
home, however, and after considering our situation for a while, some 
of the members of the congregabon have brought us the most necessa^ 
victuals like flour, potatoes, and a httle bacon, which, together w 
some prairie chickens that we received as presents, have made up out 
meals thus far. 

On Sunday, September 27, 1 held the first divine service in one of our 
small churches, and afterward there was a meeting of the members o 
the congregabon who were present Most of them seemed to be vety 
happy that 1 bad returned to them and expressed their regrets that ® 
obligabons of the congregabon tosvard its pastor had thus far been 
fulfilled 50 poorly. But you know that for one thin g it takes a very long 
time before many people get around to thmking and for another there is 
a great deal of illness here at present. There is hardly a family, nay 
hardly a house m the whole settlement, that does not have sick people 
in it, indeed some are very dangerously ill and several have died, so that 
this autumn there Is general misery among the Norwegian settlers. The 
same condition prevails in the other Norwegian settlements. 
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The old, badNonvegian custom of drinbing 


WRITIEN AT lOSHTONOXG, 'mSOOSSIN* 


January 29, 1847 


W4 wrote to you about the middle of October and told you that we had 
arrived up here safe and sound, but that nothing had been prepared 
against our arrival — no land bought, no house built — and that there- 
fore we had to live in a beautifully located but cold httle cabin untd our 
own house was ready. A few days before Christmas we were fortunate 
enough to be able to move into our new parsonage, a small, fairly well 
equipped log house wth lisang room, bedroom, study, and kitchen, 
everything very small. Our furniture is extremely simple : in the living 
room a table and four wooden chairs, in the bedroom two camp bed- 
steads and two chairs, in the study a table and a bench, both made by 


myself, and also two wooden stools. 

The parsonage, which is surrounded by a few knotty oak trees, b 
located at the outskirts of the prairie on the twenty acres of land bought 
by the congregation. The site is not as beautiful as one might ve 
wished, hut it is a convenient location for the members of the congre* 
gation, as It is halfway between our two small churches and at the same 
time practically in the center of the congregation. I have a distance of 
three or four English miles {about haU a Norvvegian mile) to eiAer 
church. The worst thing Is that it is difficult to get both u’ater and ffie- 
wood here. At present you have to drive an English nule for water, ut 
this situation will probably be improved when we get around to diggmg 
awell that is deep enough. Thus far we have not been able to get %va er 
twenty feet do>vn. We have to pay half a dollar a week or water ^ 
livery. Fire\vood costs us about a dollar a week, "^ere is muc 
about buying more land for the parsonage, but nothing romes o 
talk, since for one thing the money is laddng and besides there is no 
longer any cornTnient land available in this neighborhood. As a matter 
of fU l am afraid that in a few years many of the settles suffer 
lack of wood, since most of the forest around here has either l«en cut 
down or bought up, and there is. as far as I know, no peat, which might 
serve as a sufetitute. ^ 

God be praised we have been in good h»lth all the tone, apart from a 

tew ndaor colds, hot of course we too ruler in many rvays from the 

• Hu fcnw .ppeard In d,. S,.«.ngrr eg Aprf W, 

iBj-r " 
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general illness and disease which rnahe Ue so dfcU 

There is a great lack of money among people, and as » T 

this I have only received a very small pa^ "y v' (or the 

On the whole I cannot, mneh as 1 would like to, see much c 6 

better in the temporal condiUons of the settlers smce 

congregaUon has increased considerably in number bo registered 

IleftilandaItermyreturnhere.Mpresent.t»ns,stsotl^6^ 

members, while at the time ol my return to Norway it Mu / 

souls, but I doubt whether it has gained correspondmg y sp 

and economic strength. .u-jpTilor- 

lamsoriy to say thatas is the old. badNor^vegian custom, tbed^^ 
able desire Jor dnnldng and rioting has held sway m the ^ . jg 

especially during Christmas but also at other times. Besides e 

of most people is one of apathy and indifference. But otherwue _ 
be truthfully admitted that once it recognized Us obligation to pr 
the pastor with a house, the congregation has made . u 

than might he expected at a time when conditions are so un avo 
Three hundred and fifty dollars had been assessed for purchase o 
and constructioti of the parsonage, and of this amount about t^^ 
dred dollars have now been paid up. Arrangements for the bu ng 
the house were made with contractors after the congregation ^ ^ 
vided the lumber. But the result of this was that most of the contrac o 
did a bad job; the roof in particular u so poor that both snow an tw 
come through and for several days we have not been able to keep oiy 
in our rooms. It is a good thing, however, that the contractors have no 
received their full payment, for in this way we can force them to im 
prove the quality of their work. 


Gifts of Christian charity 


WRTITEN AT KOSHKONONC, WISCONSIN* 


June 7, 1847 


But do you not, then, have anything good? you might ask. Ob, yes 
indeed, very much, God be praised! My congregation also consists o 


• Nordlyset (Ttondhjem) {^nted dus letter September 17, 1847. Oi'ty a Fvtorl 
of xt IS given here Dietiichsoa has been eoumeratiag various troubles with neigo 
at the pomt where the excerpt begins 
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many Christian and honest members who are deeply and sincerely de- 
TOted to me. On many occasions they give me proofs of their love by 
presenting me \vith gifts of Christian charity, thus trying to stave o 
the want that we should otherwise often suffer because of my scant 
salai)'. I see clearly now that I cannot expect to receive the salary which 
the congregation promised me— that is, $300~at least not for 
j-ear in which there has been so much illness and miseiy. I suppose I 
might obtain my salary through legal process, insisting on the rights that 

es-eiy contract offers, but I do not ss-ant to, needless to say. This Eist year 

has aUo brought me many unforeseen eipenditures. Therefore, it was 
most svelcome when the government granted me 200 specie delta, 
though 1 realize that I cannot espeet to receive more than 01 specie dol- 
lars of the sum, as the test wffl has-e to be spent for pajment of my iAt 
Thongb the resolution states that the sum granted me is to 
as "contribution to\rard paj-ment of my traveling expenses, I ^ 
justified in regarding the grant as help to\vard the pa>Tnent of my ex- 
penses in general du^g my stay here. 


We hare a ner-spaper, nothing less! 

\vtuut.N AT XOSHXONOSC, WISCONSIN* August 23, ISA7 

But if nature this summer has thus far withheld its flora, culture ^ 
begun to burgeon forth here among the Nor%vegians in the and ^ 

produced a blossom whose color and scent ^vm undoubtedly become ^0 
joy of many an emigrated Norseman : We have a neuTpaper, no g 
less! Its name is Nordlyset, and it has for its motto: “Has-mg done our 
duty, we turn to useful reading, in order to return to our duty mth re- 
newed vigor." t This paper is printed in Muskego (which has n^ n 
given the name of Noiway). where Mr. Spren Baehe has established a 
printing press. Mr. I. D. Beymert is the editor, and one ^ s 
Kon costs two dollars. The purpose of the paper is as foiioivs : ^es^ 
information about the constitution of this country and reports from 
* Hus lettCT appeared in Nni^Kr 

i See my chapter on *Xaunclung ■» Immigrant Press, m <, 

'■oL 2, pp. 2T7-299. 
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S»,ndtavia, hUtoricl, .gricutoral .nd ndieio.^ 
bring contribuUons from pri>-ate individoaU and esc^ g 
is suitable and useful for the Information and ^ 

readers. Tlie editors will make e%-ery effort to pres^er^•e the strictest pu*- 

siblenculrabty In matten of politics and religion," 

THs nuotalion from the second Issue of the paper { only ris'O nu 
have appeared thus far) makes it clear that the editors Imc vei^ 
tious plans. Although it would undoubtedly in many s«j $ be a g 
useful thing for the Nonvegian emigrants to has-e such a paper, an 
though 1 wish the editors all possible success In their enterprise, ^ 

fear, and, basing my judgment on llic Erst IwonumbcTS, apparen y 

some reason, that the editing of this kind of paper may pros’C tw 
for the ability of those who have undertaken it. I am taking e 
hoping for better limes for it, and I consider It my duly to do ever} ^ 
1 can for its improvement and continued existence. But I am very moc 
afraid that this paper will suffer the fate of the paper Sewndinac w 
Ne%v York, which had to cease publication after fifteen or sixteen num 
bers had appeared. 


Taylor has been eleeleJ presidenl 


WnUTEN AT KOSIISONOVC rAIlSONACE, 
WISCONSIN* 


No\-cmber SO, IMS 


A blissful peace reigns in my congregations, and this peace, so bene- 
ficial to both our inner and outer life, has no^v lasted a year. We hope 
that it will daily be strengthened and our church order, developing 
through it, become more firmly established.! You may believe that I 
thank the Lord for what He has accomplished, and I rejoice the more 1 
am confirmed m my hope that I have not been working In vain. On April 
1, 1850 — that is only a year from next spring— my period of serviw 
with this congregation will end. The xvay things have developed this 
year, I might be persuaded to take over the ministry here for a longer 

• Thu letter appeared in ChrtKfanJa-rt»*l«n. February 8, 1849 
t Somewhat less tranquil times in Dwtiichson'i congregabon ate described In my 
Nortuegian Migration, vol 2, pp 145-146. and In Marcus Lee Hansen. -Immigrabon 
andPuntai^. in Nortcegian-AmericoB Sludfe* end necortls (Northfield, Mmn-J, 
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period of a„e-if only I could get more clersmen from Noirvay »ho 
Lnld serve the many remote settlements which I ^ 
rarely - but I long acutely for my native country and would even mo 
willtogly serve as a minjer there. What a beautiful calling the muuster 

"“At Rock River and Pine Lake I met. as had ten apte, ^mb, 

who unfortunately has been ill but nmv. Cod praised, u ^ 

My hope that he might take over these tivo chapels svas 

siiee he, at least lor the coming year, will not be able to do so It was 

arranged, however, that to enable the congrega^ -Xn h^ 

service more than the four times a year that I am able to visit them, eas 

my curate svill call on them twice a year. -r-vlnr 

Of political neivs the most important is that Ge”™' 
geneml of the Free States in the last "“/f XXe 

elected president He svas the candidate of ® ^ ^ 

candidate of the Democratic party- A third poj^cal paij', 
developed this year under the name of Free Sofl 
oppose to the spreading of slavery to the nesv ^ ^ 

California, and Mexico, had nominated Van Buien, “ P „ 
its candidate. Before election day. I had d^y ft” 

parties who wanted me to persuade the Norsseg ians remain 

Lir respective parties; but I considered it the correct thing to remain 

"^mregard to die harvest dm winter wheat 
springwhStandodier grains yielded good crops. T^reispo^^^ 
iimosl places; we got about forty bushels («. 

after sowiug three bushels; but they tot qmckly here. Fr gtap*® 

we have made an excellent wine. with only 

Tsvosveeksago,wehadateatomhouse;husvemi^s^^<>^ 

thescareandthelossoftheroofimdsomeco^^ 

kind of thing does not *“PP“ ^rick chimneys we have 

covered with pine shavings, and ms s^Vlv pet red hot Some of 

stovepipes that are very thin that it touched the 

the clay around the pipe had probably en 

r»t. sXh immediately »»gh. 

lot. die Ere was discovered '■»“ ^Xotes s«re homed; hut by 
alerted, the whole roof ivas on fire. Som 

meaos of nuick aid from the neighbonng f”f“- ““ “ , ^ 

before it rmched the walls. Fortoaately the wmd was cot blowmg 
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Great Lakes vessels to Milwaukee or Chicago. As railroad lines were 
extended, the emigrants became less dependent than they had been m 
earlier days on transportation by river and canal. Thus in 1W5 some 
three hundred Norwegians made the Inp from New York to Buffalo in 
what one o! them described as a row of "wonderful closed wagons svith 
wmdows," each passenger paymg a fare of $3 50. An engine, the emigra°^ 
recorded, hauled fifteen cars loaded with people and baggage, stopping 
the first night in Ubca and the second in Rochester. "Smce the nights 
were dark,” he wrote, "we stood still ** 

The journey inland, by river, canal, land, and lakes, revealed many of 
the wonders of America, and the inuiugrants looked \vith curious eyes 
at the land of their choice. But to most of them the trip was no pleasure 
excursion. Many were ill or weak after long and stormy ocean voyages. 
Few had much money. Crowded, widi their children and baggage, into 
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Joumcjing toward New Horizons 
cramped quarters, they often had Ultk taste for the beauties of the 
country* they passed through. A newcomer of 1S51 tells of ten long, 
rough da>-s‘' on the Eric Canal, thrust with his friends into small space 
and "treated like so many ssvine." Death traveled with the nessoomers, 
and burials on land succeeded earlier burials at sea. Nor were condiUons 
on board lake s-csscls any relief from those on canalboats. The torment 
of cimvding plus weariness and Ulncss left deep marks on those who 
survived. The introduction to America was an ordeal, but, as Professor 
Carl Wittke suggests, "it must not be forgotten that thous:mds upon 
thousands survived, and that these counted the cost lightly, in view of 
the new opportunities open to tliem in America. 

The ph)-sical rigors of the joumc)' were bad enough, but to them were 
added the impositions of what Dr. Wiltkc calls "beasts of prey in hui^a 
form"— the runnen and agents who swarmed and fought o'er the im- 
migrants w hen they arri\*cd in New York, cheating and defrauding 
at e\*ery opportunity,! Not infrequently guides and Interpreters who 
seemed friendly and helpful disappeared with their money. someUmes 
on the preleit of aiding them in the business of money exc^nge. As a 
consequence, for many the high hope of getting out to the rich lan« o 
the Middle West was postponed, and Instead they were forced to look 
desperately for jobs In such cities as Ilochester, Albany, and Buifa o, or 
to Umjw Uiemsclvc on the mcicy oF soccoeiful tamigianU of an earlier 
<la>-, men of the stamp of Lari Larsen in iloehester, whose Idnilness and 
generosity have become an honored part of the American immigrant 
tradition, , 

As time went on many efforts were made to improve the unregu at 
eondilions of earlier decades of the century. A Board of Commissionm 
of Emigration was established In Nesv Y'ork, and in the mid e s 
CasUe Garden became the official pbee of landing for immigrants, wath 
the "beasts of prey" forbidden access to the nms-comen. Efforts w-ere 
made to help the immigrants exchange their money fairlj an to uy 
tickets for the West without being cheated. This mo\’e was denounw 
as unwarranted governmental interference with private business, u 
the public interest prevailed. Many evils continued, however, and as 
they were exposed, states and cities, churches and private societies 
came to the aid of distressed immigrants, and in time the Scandinavians 

• We Wio Built /America (New York, 1939). p. 118. 

! W« Who Built America, p. 119. 
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themselves toed soeieties-Ior e^ple. f 
La Crosse, Wisconsin - to help the fadigpiil and ill among 

who were seeking haven in America. nf the long 

As the immigrant tide shifted to Qnebec, Urn aha»a.er ^ ^ 
jomney westod changed. First there svas the f™' ^ ^ „rious 

then people went by train or steamer to Uchme; and them 
modes oi transportation, to Usviston. Nmgarn Falls, a d 
Other ports o! the Great Ukes. whence steam^ats Mrncd 
grants on to the receiving stations on Lake Michigan. Tho g 
grant saga reveals journeys that were relatively pleasan • J 
evils that marked the Ne%v York story were repeated m 
cheahng less common than it was In New York. Yet poverty, 
crowding, and Elth went with the immigrants, and sometimes 
on the Great Lakes ended all hope of an American futiue. 

In this chapter no attempt is made to gather up ftom tho usa 
immigrant letters the exUacts that, in composite. P, 

westward journey, but throughout the volume letters may be oun 
touch upon the episodes of travel and record both the miseries ^ 

memorable or pleasurable aspects of the ivay west. Only . 

ments comprise the present section. One is the narrative of a 
sea captain, Johan Gasmann of the Selvofor, who in J&44 made for 
self the trip to the American Interior which so many of the emi^ 
he transported from Norway to America had taken. His long ® 
describing in detail his observations and experiences, was pub is e 
in full in several Norwegian ncsvspapers. It gave to the people o 
way a circumstantial picture of the long way west and, though it 
not catch up the dark aspects, is a valuable historical record 
American point of view today. Us interest is increased by the fact 3 
die captain ivas a brother of Hans Gasmann, who was then pioneering 
in Wisconsin. 

To this narrative is added a letter of 1852 recording a journey rom 
Quebec that ended in tragic disaster on Lake Erie. This is of 
not only for its description of the tra^c sinking of a steamboat crow e 
with immigrants but also because of the detail in its account of trave 
from Quebec to Buffalo The sad plight of the letter sviiter and his 
friends touched the generous interest of the people of Milwaukee, when 
the survivors reached that ci^, and one can understand the spirit of the 
immigrant who wrote, “Althon^ I has« lost all my possessions, I have 
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■where the river \videned into a large fjtwd 


denea into a large / .V,Atiack- 

turesque landscape, with stretches of level country, ^ ^ 

ground, heights resembling mountains clothed with au 
Immediately to the left, on the western bank, is West Pomt -h^h 
has a number of fine buildings like palaces. This is ^he UmteJ Stat« 


a numuer ot nne Duuomgs luie 

r school or mihtary academy and is also the arsena ^ 


war seiiuui ui iniuiai/ , ..y 

of New York. The place has a most attractive location, lo tne & 
one sees two larger towns; one of them, Hudson, lying on a 
is charming. To the left, farther ahead, are the CatskiU Moun ^ 
which are about 4,000 feet m height and extend to a steep prec p 
beside the Hudson, from which they rise about 3,000 feet, t a 
of about 2.500 feet, there is a hotel that looks like a patch ot sn^^^ 
People from New York go there in the summertime. At few p ces 
a more beautiful view be found. The sides of the mountain ^ 

with hght-green woods to over half its height and even above a 
looks green On the top, snow lies until far into the summer, n® ^ 
scarcely find anythmg so lovely in Europe, for in the southern j” * 
Europe the hills are not wooded and appear bro%vn and scorched, w » 
on the contrary, everythmg Is lively and green. 

On the whole, that part of America which I have seen has a greene 
and fresher appearance than any country in Europe. Everything al^ 
pears so vigorous The Hudson River swarms with steamboats an 
sailing vessels There Is activity everywhere, both on land and water. 
The steamboats with their star-spangled flags and long smoke streamers 
whiz past each other, filled with thousands of well-dressed and attxac 
tive-looking people. The music of horns and other instruments comes 
-over the water from them. Schooners, sloops, and numerous small 
vessels skim about like flies on the broad surface of the water. All this 
IS so grand, so beautiful, ttiat anyone who enjoys living must be gia 
and cheerful — and the more so when one recalls that about a hundre 
years ago there were only a few miserable wigwams or Indian huts 
here, and on the river only solitaiy birchbark canoes wherein bloody 
Indians sat with their tomahawks and scalping knives, ready to torture 
and to murder their enemies. What a transformation in such a short 
time! If all this does not rouse a mans enthusiasm, then the greatest 
human enterprises have no value. I confess that as a seaman, after a 
long sea voyage, I perhaps found everything more wonderful than it 
might appear to me if I remained here for a longer period of time. But 
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is it not so everyNvhere? The most beautiful landscape loses its attra^ 
tiveness in our eyes the longer we see iL I have, however, seen so mu^ 
that I can make comparisons. I have seen nothing so beautiful as the 
Hudson unless it might be the Bosporus at Constantinople, but even 
that does not come up to this. And what a difference in the people who 


livetherel 

I arrived at Albany where the steamboat navigation ended. Albany, 
a town of about thirty thousand inhabitants, is fine looking, \vith wide, 
dean streets. The main street is. in my opinion, finer than Broadway m 
New Yort At the upper end of this street is a stately building with a 
enpola. This is the meeting place for the representatives of the stale ol 
New York and is the Capitol of this state. The governor resides here 
and this palace is also called the capilol It is a fine building ot cut 
stone, with a pillared facade of white marble. From Albany I went y 
rail to Bofialo, at the eastern end of Lake Erie, a distance of seventy- 
five Danish or three hundred English miles. If one has time enough, ■ 

Is cheaper to go by the Ene Canal on a canalboat diasvn >>y 
The cars In which one travels on the railroad are very cOTfortably 
furnished. Each is about 25 feet in length, 9 feet in width, and 7 
feet In height, and has wlndosvs the full length of the car as m a 
coach. One sits on cushioned seats placed crosswise to the cm. one rmv 
on each side so that two passengers sit beside each other, n ® ™ 
there Is an aisle. At both ends there is a door with a Wo°“y " 
form outside which has an iron railing around it Here, vn ® 
ductor’s peimission, one may stand outside and m a 
third hour we stopped to lake on fuel and water, an nmv an 
a near-by elegant restaurant, or rather ^vo. one for genUemen and one 
for ladies, where all possible kinds of refreshments sto 
but the stop was only for fifteen minutes. At noon and breaWast tune a 
person had, on the contrary, a good hour. As a precaution, 
baggage cars are always placed beUveen the locomobve an . 

sender cars in order to prevent accidents in case the steam engme 
jumps the track. , , r j™,.! 

The route from Albany runs fint through extensive s 
land, past many rural villages and farms. There is weU-culbv^ed kmd 
everywhere, ^vith fields and meadows as far as eye *j_,^j,,ous 
are wooded areas here too, largely made up of o* ® ^ , 

bees. Fir and other evergreens are less common. The rural villages and 
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the solitary farms are for the most part btult up of 

are roofed as are ours, and the buildmgs are usually p j^j^steads, 

red Many of the sohtary farms resemble our N“™ S' orchards 

painted red with u.h,te wmdow frames. Everywhere 0 

and flowers about the houses. Everything has | r„„( 5 , 

thing distincUve about it. It Is not EngUnd, not 1'™“' o the 

and not Norway, but something distioctly new. In “PP . 

country is hire Denmark with its level land, but the J 

the luxuriance of France. The people resemble the Eng s 

manners but are, like the French, more courteous and ^ 

The Americans usually roof iheir houses with shingles w 
coat with a composition of some kind so that they resem e s a , 
first I took them to be. The churches are also built of woo u 
vanous styles, some with steeples, some with cupolas, 
out steeples. All are painted white. The Americans roof ® 
with heavy galvanized sheet iron, which shines and 6^^ 
sunlight and gives a beautiful effect amidst the green woods, 
nectady one enters upon a broad valley called the . * ijgy 

which extends eighteen miles westward toward Bochester Tms va 
is everywhere well cultivated. Through the middle of it 
Mohawk, which has a rapid current and at one place several 
able falls Here the valley is compressed between high mountain ri g 
so that it is only a httle wider than the river itself. Otherwise the 
of the valley vanes from one-half to one mile — yes, occasionally more 
than that Several tributary valleys lead into it, and the , 

changed greatly thereby. The valley rises higher and higher on 
sides until very high mountain ridges limU the view. The whole con 
stitutes a lovely and colorful landscape But unfortunately, night came 
all too soon and darkness shut off the view, so that I was unable to see 
everything no matter how much 1 wished to do so. I am often tempte 
not to venture out upon the monotonous and boresome sea, whi 
never offers any prospect more diverting than seeing one black swe 
followed invariably by another in consecutive endlessness — not a very 
cheerful or soul-inspiring view. After one has traveled through this 
valley, one comes up on lugher land, which again stretches out m 
prairie and hills. 

1 arrived at Rochester at night and left again at dawn so that I was 
able to see little or nothing of die tovra. But since I stayed there a 
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whole Simday on my return trip. I shall brieBy note something about 
the town. Rochester is situated beside a rivet which mthin the tosra 
itself has a faU of over 90 feet and which is utilized to operate n^ 
and other machines. In the tovn a stone bridge has been built over the 
river, and there is a long wooden bridge above the town. 
a very beautiful city, with broad, fine streets and rem^bly fine 
buildings, scarcely inferior to those of New York itself. e ous 
resemble those of France more than those of England, have hill 
dows. and are decorated svith cornice work and other omamentaton. 
The town has about 30.000 inhabitants. There are seven beanUtul 
churches and many large and elegant hotels, the latter being necess^ 
because both the Erie Canal and the railroad pass throug oc e 
Not far from Rochester is Lake Ontario, the widespread surface ot 
which one sees iust before entering tbe town. 

After a three-hour journey thence, I arrived in B a o. ®.. 
leads across areas which are partly overgrmvn with ^ ^ 

extent. The land appears virgin or only just coining un er c v 
for tree stumps still remain in many places. I suppose a 
here Is not of the best, for pine trees grow here in large n^ben. 

especially firs, and the soil "“j p jlTs sitiiated 

poorest country I saw on the whole tnp. Tee city o 

beside a smaU bay of Lake Erie, which forms a fairly good Imrbo . 

lowest part of the town lies so low that it is subject o °° 

of heavy storms from the northwest, but tbe larger p 

slope of a hill. It has a ^vide main street which extends ate^ooe 

English mile right through the tmvn and is line y arge a 

ful buildings. Lre, as L Rochester, there axe 

travelers. Therefore, as soon as one arrives on the m j jj^en 

shed or station, one is immediately surrounded by 

from the various taverns or hotels, and one mus o 

luggage so that it is not seized by these eager in 

they wish to steal it but that they want to convey i o 

employers’ houses. Light wagons and carioles stand 

traveler anysvhere he wishes. Each of these ^ mensers-ants 

mends his master’s hotel as well as he can. erpen- 

especially are emploj-ed in this way. One cannot “y ^ 

sivc to lodge here. The taverns or hotels are just^ sXian English, 

larger tosv^ in France. The furnishings are more French than Englun. 
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just as, on the whole, America is more French 
mixture o! both, however, and also something 
cans certainly are not less advanced than cither of th 

mentioned. ^ ^^Fworshve as 

Buffalo has about 18.000 inhabitants, but it is not so attra 
Rochester. There is a great deal of activity and hfe here. g 
from the western states are landed here; travelers pass ng .tooos 
thousands; the harbor is full of freighters, brigs, schooners, and si ^ 
which sail the larger lalces. Along the shore are large woo ® . 

houses painted white (resembling in that respect Bergens 
Here there were large numbers of seamen, among whom ”*^,13 
Scandinavians and Frenchmen. The prodigious number 0 our 
and provisions wbich are loaded here on ibe canalboats to e 
to New York makes one realize at once that fertile lands surroun ^ 
lakes. Americans are perpetually active and always seem 1° ^ 

hurry; indeed, a more enterprising people cannot be found , 

One sees few people out walking merely for the sake of wa 
everyone has something to do It is only In the evening, * “ ® J 
sunset, that gentlemen and ladies fill the streets. Buffalo is not ar w ^ 
the Canadian boundary. Just outside the town there is a fort wi 
little garrison, the soldiers of which, like the English, have 
forms. In three hours one may travel from Buffalo to the remar ^ 
Niagara Falls, where a tremendous volume of water is precipha 
from a height of 160 feet, but time did not permit me to see 

As one looks out from Bu&lo over Lake Erie, it is scarcely ere ® 
that this is only a lake, for no land is visible on the horizon, and s ps 
cruise by each other here as on the ocean — and yet this lake lies more 
than 600 feet above sea level, and consequently almost as higb above 
the Hudson River and the Erie Canal The railroad also mounts in the 


same degree over a distance of about sercnty-five miles. 

Upon my arrival at Buffalo, I looked up Hughes and Company, who 
are'the leading owners of steamships on the Lakes or else the directors 
of them as well as a large number of sailing vessels and other ships 
Hence, a large part of the nnmigrants pass, so to speak, through their 
hands I asked these gentlemen to take care that our coxmtrymen be 
transported in comfort and not crowded together loo much in the 
schooners. I explained to them fliat our farmers, in spite of their shab- 
by appearance, are good and npri^t people, and this they admitted. 
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adding that they had noticed that they are much more modest than 
the Germans and far more orderly people (but very ignorant). They 
complained that the emigrant a^nts in Ne\v York, with whom the 
whole journey to Wisconsin is arranged, often sent these same people 
to several of their commissioners in Buffalo, where, in order to save 
money, they crowded them onto ships svithout regard for their com- 
fort 

I left Buffalo for Wisconsin on board the steamboat lUinois, Captain 
Blake commanding. This trip took four days. The ship’s commands 
was very kind to me. Himself an old salt-water seaman, he was pleased 
to have me as a passenger, and consequently I obtained free passage 
both going and returning. On board this steamboat, I also made e 
acquaintance of an English lawyer, a hir. T. Penyon, a Comishman. 
Being acquainted in Cornwall, I found it very interesting to talk aboiU 
his birthplace. Moreover, we talked of a great many other things, an 
I could not help laughing at hina whenever he sought to point out Eng- 
land’s pre-eminence over America and the superiority of Eng ’ cu 
to Americans. As we were on neutral ground, he was able to get rom 
me my opinion that the English boast too much of their country and 
that diat opinion is common even in Europe. He agreed to this in pa 


and we were good friends. , . 

The shore to the left, which we followed for some time, was almost 
Ie\’el land, not low but at about a forty- to fifty-foot elevation, vn ye 
Imvish com cockle toivard the lake. No bilk or bluffs are to be SMn. 
The land is for the most part owrgrown %vith woods, ° ^ 
and there along the shore are there plmved fields. lolan ere are 
said to be well-settled areas. We stopped first at Cleveland, a o«’u 
situated beside a river which forms its harbor. How large ’ t 
I cannot say, for our stop was only for a couple of hours an e ^ 
lies spread out between hilb. An old place it cannot be, or 
stumps still remain standing dose beside the houses. It seem o 
pleasant to%vn. Many ships lay in the harbor, and wheat barrels, po . 
^nd willow stakes in large quantities lay on the whan’«, c 
ours had wooden bulwarks. The buildings were some of them ot w , 
some of stone, but all very fine and large. From this town a “ S 
far inland, clear to the Ohio River, which as you , 

Mississippi From Cle\-eland the voyage continued to e * 

'^bere Lake Erie joins with the little Lake St Clair. At the 
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this sound, there are many beauBM little islands With toe farm 
grassy meadows whereon we saw many catUe. ^ 

Ha’mg passed these islands and die so^d, “ ^“^eet along 
flre ci^ oi Detroit. This, hke Porsgmnd. eonsnts of on^ 
the waterfront, which must have been more tton toU ^ gij 
Just as all such stragglmg towm seem emptier ^a 
U ones, so also in the ease oi Detroit, in 

that it is supposed to have a considerable commerc , 
which it is located, produces a Urge amount o w . ^ 

potash, and so forth. This town is supposed to be one ot 
the western states and was founded by the French w e 
sessed Canada, hut it has not aourished. The reason for 
understood, for all the goods from the western regions 
on their way to New York and land first at Buffalo in or 
carried through the Erie Canal down to the sea. Cities w 
located on a sound between two lakes, Idee dries which ar 
beside rivers and not at their mouths or at their upper loa mg gj^e. 
loading place, usually do not have a great part in the river com 


Such is the case with Detroit , pij 

The straits of Detroit separate the United States from 
near the town, are about two English miles in width. On the ao® 
side there is a httle town called Sandwich, which 
said to be— very inconsequential and poor. My American fellow 
ers exulted a good deal in calling to my attention that there 
Victoria’s land “It is poor looking [they said] , it shows the d' ereo 


of Gouvemement.” , 

The country on both sides of this sound is so low and so abso u e y 
level that 1 could not discover the smallest hill as far as I coul se , 
but it is heavily wooded. It was reported to be not swampy, howev i 
and to be good com land except on the Canadian side, which, w e 
there is a great deal of rain, is subject to flood A railroad is being con 
structed straight across country to Grand Haven on Lake Mtchig^ 
This railroad was already more than half built, and it was to he entire- 
ly completed by the next year. It was ei^ected that travel by this route 
to Chicago and Milwauk^ would take two days less than by steam- 
ship. After we had passed dirou^ die straits, shallow Lake St. Claff. 
and St. Clair Straits, we came to the large Lake Huron. On this who e 
stretch, nothing worthy of remarlc was noticeable. The only thing 
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which gave the shore along the last-named lake any interest was 
on the Canadian side were Indians, for whom an English mission had 
established a church and a schooL Their small log housK co 
seen through the trees, and several groups of Indians, who 
and waved to the passengers on the steamship, were visib e on e 
by the shore. But as these Indians had discarded their national costmne 
and were somewhat civilized, we did not lose much by not seeing 
more closely. , , 

The country on the United States side was more settled and culti- 
vated, with fine-looking farms, fields, and meadows. For ® 
must confess that the whole stretch of land I previous y s®® > 
clear from Buffalo to Detroit, ^vas somewhat monotonous, 
from the deck of a steamboat. The forests which grace e n 
so even that one ^vas tempted to believe that all the ^ 

definite height, above ivhich they were unable to reac 
noticed cultivated land, flourishing fields and meadmvs were . 
and I expect that the whole state of Michigan, when once under esti- 
vation, will constitute a single large area of fields an mea ’ 
that it will become a granary for millions. But it is ® ^ 

for the painter’s brush. In the northern part of « 

reported to be swamps and thickly gro%vn forests of oa^ ’ 

tamarack, maple, and several other varieties of tree^ riie voyaS 
posed to be a prodigious number of ^vild pigeons he . which 

up Uke Huron we got our Erst fresh Uke trout, the meat of wl^b 
was not so red as that of our trout but tasted just as goo 
were very fat — several weighing thirty-six pounds. _ , Ti„ron 

We now come to the Strait of Mackinac, which connects ^ke 
and Lake Michigan. Here the country is composed of hig ^ 

grmvn with fir and deciduous trees, but it does the 

productive. One could see here that one had come 
north. All the species of trees were the same as ui Nonva>j^d dja^ 
no longer warm, although this place does not lie g 
fort It also occurred to me that, so far as the native ^eg 
plants were concerned, this re^on could not Tutland. 

European country farther south than JuU^ . even which 

On an island in the strait there is the little tc.vn 
resembles a Norwegian seaport town. Near e -la-e because 

'Via, . ^all I wafevpeddly interested n. ths place beea 
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here tor the Erst time I sew real Indians. Near here “2 

post where they set np their wrgwanB or tents “Ion? ft 
thirty in number, and near by lay iheir called 

1 also saw here a great number of Indians who I be gjpecially 

Sioux Indians. As to their appearance, there was nothing P 
remarlcable. They were quite tall and well-grmvn Pf P*® 
somewhat darker in complexion than what is called ohv^ 
not call it red any more than one calls a mulatto re . 
was composed partly of undressed yellow buckskm, p / . 

and over the whole costume they wore a svide Englis which 

a cloak. On their feet they wore half-boots of yeUow ea 
were called moccasms. The costume of the women resem e ^ 
the men with the exception that they wore short skirts. Bo 
women were bedecked with considerable finery sue . ^jIj 
buckles, and the like. Some of their clothes were decorated wi P 
in designs somewhat in the style of our Telemark country o 
men, whom I took to be chieftains, wore feathers on tb^ sa 
had painted red and white stripes across their faces. The 
carried in their hands small, highly polished axes. Their ten ^ 
composed of several poles put down in the ground in a 
feet apart, tied together at the tops and covered vvith tight to e . 
the middle of the tent a fire vras burning, the smoke finding ts ' 
out through the cluster of pole tops. From the highest point m 
middle of the tent hung a book to hang a kettle on. At the si es we 
hides to sleep on, some deal boxes, and sticks, and that compose 
whole establishment. One finds here remnants of the old French popo 
lation wluch have become mixed with the Indians. They stJl spea 
kind of French and have not forgotten how to gesticulate 'vith arms 
and shoulders. . 

Mackinac Strait, to get back to my travels, is broad and filled 'Vi 
a number of islands Lake Huron is very deep, about eighty fathom"*’ 
and Is dark blue like the ocean. It is quite noticeable that ^e climate 
in America, or rather the temperature, is very different from that a 
the same degree of latitude in Europe. The whole northern part o 
Michigan lies between 46® and 46® 4^ north latitude — the same as the 
greater part of France, and yet the temperature here cannot be re- 
garded as milder than in Denmark. In the part of Wisconsin belo%v 
43® north latitude the temperature is not hi^er. according to several 
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reports, than in northern France. When one kncnvs what is grown 
there, I suspect that this is a mistahe, for in Wisconsin com is grown 
as far north as 44° and even farther, whereas this variety of grain can 
not ripen in northern France — no, not even at Bordeaux. One may to 
some extent assume that the elevation of the land above sea leve s 
some influence, for most of Wisconsin lies 700 to 800 feet hig er t 
the ocean, and that is more than twice as high as most European wun- 
Iries. Toward the north there is a large continent where there is almost 
perpetual winter and which is not separated from the sou era are^ 
by mountains. When, therefore, the north wind bIo\vs, one feels chilly 
even in the summertime. After we had passed the Strait of Mac ac, 
Lahe Michigan was spread before us with its dark blue surface. 
is the longest as well as the deepest of all the lakes. Its ep ^ 
middle is supposed to be almost three hundred fathoms, an it is 
supposed to abound in fish. , , 

The northern shore of Lake Michigan reveals on that side a poo 
and ugly landscape. High sand hills rise several hundred feet from 
the surface of the lake. As far as I could see. there was no si^ 
vegetation except a few scrubby pines in the valleys an ^oni® 
heather. It resembles the western coast of Jutland, but i ^ ^ 

bare and desolate. Long sand bars extend several m' es ou 
shore so that no ship can land. 1 asked an American if would 

this region, and he ansivered, "O no Sir, not a raven nor a , , 

be ablt to pick a living here." Farther south, the l^d ^ 

come greener again and the ^voods thicker. Here also, i was 
few settlers had begun to establish themselves. 

The steamboat now made from the Michigan s ore an ^ 

“urse for Milwaukee. The shore disappeared over the honz 
US. A considerable swell came against us and also to po s . 

steamboat rolled somewhat, and the outboard gf°glf “f ^ 

down into the surface of the water and caused yio en e 
whole ship. I do not regard these long, three-stone s 
worthy vessels, and the captain on the boat said o me 
the autumn, when storms occurred, he had difficulty enough m navi 

gating the illinois. ^ver the 

After some hours’ headway over the lake, Wiscom 
horizon \vith its green woods and glinting ye ow ^ ’ ^^^e 

coast of Yorkshire in England. The land was not so lev t-F 
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woods and tall Wcicory trees wciw — — ; - ' * ln ,1 a colortul 

were no high ones as yet. On the whole, Ac . ^^j^gd in 

appearance, and I cannot deny that a mature o cm I 

ly brea« .hose I so o.,e„ M s»he„, 

approach old Norway’s shores. For 1 soon cxpecte jjtrvinen, 

brother and his family again. Moreover, so many o ou 
some actually needy and some dissatisfied in other ways, 
in this country, where they land with mingled hope on 
future must be uncertain for anyone who sets foot on sue ^ jj 

foreign land. Genuine courage is Acrefore necessary, 
often replaced by becdlcssness. However, I do not ‘ 

cult for Ae Norwegians emigrating hereafter as for Aose w 
first. Now they may find Acir countrymen to sbosv Aem e 
Milwaukee Bay appeared, and soon we hove to at a long 
pier which had been built for Ae sole puipose of docking steam 
since Aese cannot sad into Ae river, which is only seven ee 
Mdwaukee is situated beside a river A a flat valley. One co 
once that it was a new town, Ae houses beAg quite spread ou . 
were, however, a few built up streets with stone buildAgs o 
four stones and with elegant stores. Here supplies might be . 
plenty, and there were several hotels for travelers, of which Ae ^ 
waukee House and Ae Temperance House were Ae finest. 
Mdwaukee House, in size and elegance, Is comparable to sim 
houses m Ae larger cities. I 

As I stepped ashore from Ae steamboat, I met a Dane by Ae name o 
Fnbert and a Swede named Petersson. The first I already knew y 
name, and for his later courtesy, I owe him thanks. When he informe 
me that he lived near my broAer at Pine Lake, we arranged to leave 
Ae next morning, it being Aen too late m Ae day. I also met ^vo o 
my broAer’s daughters, from whom I was exceedingly glad to 
tiat Aey all were getting on well m Aeir new faAerland. I lodges 
that night in a little white-painted inn which bore Ae sign “Lafayette, 
Ae owner of which was a Frenchman. The man had not forgotten bis 
French courtesy, and when I exchanged a few French words with him, 
he became quite spirited The lodging was very good and quite cheap- 
For bed and board, a bottle of Bavarian ale, tobacco, and a pip®» ^ 
paid m all eighteen cents. 
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As amoged, Mr. Fiibeit. Mr. Felerssrm md 
two nieces and I set out in the morning in a four-wheeled w-ago 
hro horses, which we hired from an Irishman. From 
Pine Lake the distance \vas twenty-six English miles. On 
road the country rvas composed of level areas, none of ° 

any great extent, alternating rvith hills and vallejv so tha to tad- 
scape was far from monotonous. Woods co%-ered e ® P 
the country, bnt tore were also many fine 

beautiM fields and meadows and fine, whlte-pamted „ 

drm-e past two large gristmills which were opeiate y 

made 1 ^ damming np small streams. The forests were J 

hiehor^bassrvood, maple, elm. ash. and aeaeia trees, and » 

others He white-paited larmhonses became mom 

farther we went fig and frame honses, constmeted as 

hastily as possible, were visible here and tore m c g 

wooi RoSd about tose smaU houses, tom were 

com, oats, and potatoes, all In the most Boimshmg con ' ^ 

pla^ tom w^ fruit trees and florver beds. T'ee ^i^^fto 

blade beads in to midst of to wheat fields, Md ta s^ 

whole tree remained. But to tree rvas leafiess, for to tad 

chopped and to tree allowed to stand tbus^d d^ ap- 

opi^Lne time should come to remove it. The whole tadscape ap- 

^S^r^^t^u'tBtalnhe.rvhere Hound 

log house, he and his famUy rveH satisfied, “ iP taij, 
four or five small lakes here, and between ese so-called oak 

prairies, and ruBeyw. A part of this "““ol ;tata attag 
openings, that is, hills whereon trees s^d as g P ^ j^ientifi- 
inteivals, some in groves or groups, so that aP ^nds of 

cally laid out English park. There are also grapevines 

trees, of which svalnut trees, plum trees, app e trees, clear 

are common. Wild grapes-ines twine ihemse ® “ cultis-ated. 
.0 the tops. He grapes am small in plenty. 

Raspberries, blackberries, and goosebemes numbers in the 

Strawberries are also plentiful and c^bemes m g^.erv-\%-here, on 
autumn. Flowers of the greatest variety o co ors same 

the hais, on to prairies, and in the ^311 lahes. 

'Reties as we has^e but many strange '■an 
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lytog enclosed by hills, are minorlilre in 

beautiful tree-grown capes and headlands extend ou ° ^ 

though this landscape docs not have the elevated charac er “ P 
to viLs that we find in parts of Norway and in the Alpine wuntnes. 
it is nevertheless exceedingly beautiful, bright, and c g- 
My brothers house stands on a height beside a small lahe, 
of it rises a hill, the highest thereabouts. Many Sw^es 
about Pine Latte and are all very well established. Many N g ^ 
of whom I knew several, are also living in this region, a , as 
could find out, well pleased with what they have been * ® ® nrotcct 
plish. Their houses are still quite small, but are good enoug o p 
them from the weather. Then loo, the climate here is ^"—anv 
winter short, so that these houses are much better to live in an ^ 
of our Norwegian farmhouses in the mountain districts. A evv p 
have already built themselves good, roomy houses, and in * ^ 

we may hope that there wlU be a fine community of Nonvegians 
My brother has recently purchased quite a large bract of bn , a 
three fourths of a mile from Pine Lake and established a 
the hanks of a river which flows through this land. Work * n 
begun to break the land and to build houses wliich he himself . 

hve in. The place is called Espen. The limber was very good an 
soil, my brother says, very fertile. 

It Is common knowledge that the foreigners who settle on the ne 
land in North America are subject to a^e. That is also the 
Wisconsin, although the condition is not the same everywhere. o^e 
who live in the so-called oak openings, where the country ° 
hilly and consequently dry, are less subject to the fever. On the ° 
hand, those who live on the prairies are more often severely atto ^ 
by it. The abundance of trees, with the leaves and grass which lie an 
rot in the forests, especially in damp places, is a source of the 
for people have found that as soon as the land is properly hroug 
under culhvation, the ague ceases. Pure and healthful water is neces- 
sary. It is, however, difficult to find wholesome water in the low areas, 
and the new settlers are not always as careful as they might he in this 
matter. Every newcomer should take the precaution, if he settles on 
the prairie, to make inquiries as to whether or not there is goo“ 
water near by and whether the soil has drainage so that it may be dry 
during flie wet season. 
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He sioeia also bess-are of lying on the ground in the evening and 
morning, o£ becoming wet wth rain and then drying out again in e 
sun, and should be careful not to be out in the woods or in the ’g 
prairie grass immediately after a rain until after the s^ 
dried the earth. He must be temperate in eating and drmking. Itie 
large amount of pork Americans use is not good for people unaonis 
tomed to such a heavy diet, and it is hardly healthful for e na >* 65 . 
At least. I have heard se\’eral Americans maintain that biUousness is 
often caused by the excessive eating of pork. It is not surprisiUj, 
the American farmer gives his cmplo)'ees plenty of pork, for it cos 
him little and is a substantial food. Our farmers from the uplan^ 
[south of Do\Te] think it is a fine food, but in a ivaim climbs, us 
in excess, it is very injurious, especially when it is used toge 
many vegetables. After all, from what I have been ab e to ® 
from people who knoiv the country in the West, Wiscomin rm 
hai'e the most healthful climate. One has nothing to cm 
fe^'er if one does not settle near swamps and manhes, an a ‘c 


Is careful from the beginning. . , j .i.,* i. 

The steamboat ininels used firms-eod in place of coal, and tot 
the case with all the steamships which sail on the Lakes. » i. 

we took 00 fuel at several pbees en route on the \o)'age rom 


to Milwaukee. 
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,„,pan.hohadaceo.pa„,edor^^ 

Shorty after he had gone, “ ^ e o5 the boat It war right 

M overboart as he was 'r"“S'”8 '* “^5 „„ hand whatso- 

provider. wcons about one English 

At this place our baggage was talcM i g hours- 

„ae. aodLn we traveled by Since 

We passed through many lochs wht 

„e Lid no. get a heat d.. day - '^.n ,„™gnn.«, 

To»n.o, our baggage ™ J^riuht under the open 
eacept myself and a couple of others ^ent th g ^ 

sky At eight the next mommg we left by steam . in„„ious 

'LnofthLarneday weLod^betaN^ata^^^^^^ 

banging bridge made oi steel cables. Many ^ 

near^dds masterpiece and ln,p«. tt bn. we tod W taego dn^.^^ ^ ^ 
baggage was Immediately loaded on svagon oppor- 

„toy for about sldeen Engbsh mdes. On bn “P 
tonlty to view the great and much tamed waterfalls. P ^ ^ 

We came to the town of Kingston late in *0 eve^g- 
belongings were placed on the wharf, and the loiffi 1“ 

found lodging oo the wharf, svhile I and b™ n' ” steamboat at 

tmvn. Some of the immigrants left lot Buffalo on a ,etumed 

Eve o’clock the nest morning At Eve in the evening 
and go. the res. ol ns. Bidlalo is . very large town »d has 
50.000 inhabitants, but I did not think it was rea y P psoni 

Along the whanres, especioUy. it was quite ™" tjd 

Quebec to Buffalo some seventy-five poor people trorn 
free transportation. But here they had to remain as ey 
enough money to pay passage across the ^es. 

We left Bufialo on a large steamer, called the Atlantic, v,pr of 

of a., same day-Angus. 12-a, eight o’clock. The 
passengers was 576, comprising 132 Norwegians, a number ot oero 
and the rest Americans. . ^ 


and the rest Amencans. Wov I 

Since it was already late in tlte evening and I felt vepr s py» 
opened my chest, took off my coat and laid it, together with my 
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and my watch, in the chest I took out my bedclothes, made me a bed 
on the chest, and lay down to sleep. But when it was ^ 
two in the morning I awoke with a heavy shock. Immediate y suspec 
ing that another boat had run into ours, I hastened up at once, m 
there was great confusion and fright among the passengers. 1 asked 
several if our boat had been damaged. But I did not get any reassuring 
answer. I could not believe that there was any immechate ’ 

the engines were still in motion. I went up to the top dec , an en 
was convinced at once that the steamer must have been amage , 
many people were lowering a boat with the greatest haste. ™ 

the lowest deck got into the boat directly, and as the boat bad taken 
in water on being lowered, it sank immediately and all 
Thereupon I went do^vn to the second deck, hoping to n 
rescue. At that very moment the water rushed into e a 
engines stopped. Then a pitiful cry arose. I and one o rny ^ 
had taken bold of the stairs which led from the secon o 
deck, but soon there were so many hands on it tlwt we e go, 
that we could not thus be saved. We thereupon climt« up o 
deck, where the pilot was at the wheel I had altogethw given up 
of being saved, for the boat began to sink more an . 

water almost reached up there. ^Vhile we stood thus, muc • 

we saw several people putting out a small boat, 'v^pon ^ 
hastened to help. We succeeded in getting it well out, an 
of the first to get into the boat. When there were as m^y as 
could hold, it was fortunately pushed awa/ from the s 

were wanting, we rowed Nvith our bands, and severa ^ ® ' for awav 

the boat with their hats. A ray of light, which we *^-_t,.Vouse 
when we were on the meek and which we had taken o^a 
w e soon found to be a steamer hurrying to give us n p. 
aboard directly, and then those who were on the %vrec as we 
who were still paddling in the water were picked up. , 

This boat, which wi the one that had sunk ours. 
known as a propeller, driven hy a screw in the ore in* 

the cries of distress which I witnessed and beard number 

describable, and I shall not forget it all as long as .(anv of 

of drowned was more than 300, of whom 63 were or 

the pmom who were in the Erst dais were of 

Staterooms. The Norwegians who were rescued t > 
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them lost e%’eTything. I saw many on board the propeller who 

only shirts. The ness’spapers blame thecommand of the Ailanfic or 

sad event and reproach them most severely and accuse them open y o 
having murdered 300 people. , . 

The propeller soon delivered us to another steamboat, which broug 
us to a city called Detroit, where xvc arrived at eight the ne.vt morning 
After we had got some provisions for our journey, we continue on z 
steam train. Late m the exfming we reached a large town in H 
called Chicago, where we spent the night and had c%er)'thiDg ** 
the trip there, we saw many beautiful farms and orchards as we ^ 
many attractive buildings. We left the following morning by steam 
boat, and after five or six hours we reached Milwaukee. That was on 
the twenty-second of August We sta)ed with a Norwegian, 
remained until the twenty-eighth of the same month. Since the city 
taken up a subscription for our support, we lived free of charge, on 
addition each person received $11 In money. Wth this money I boug 
two coats, a pair of trousers, a pair of shoes, two shirts, and a bag. 

From Milwaukee I went by steam train twenty to riventy-five » 
without charge, and then I footed it. teaching OsterUe's the 
of August There I have since remained. 1 am well and have, God 
thanked, been in good health all the time. Although 1 have lost all my 
possessions, I have not lost courage. The same God who has helped me 
in the tune of danger will, 1 hope, continued to he my protector. 


Here you must do three days* ivork /« 

moM HAN'S oi.sQ< tiiorud, in buffalo, 

NEW YORX, TO FRIENDS * 

January 27, 1S51 

As time now permits me to write, I make use of it in the hope that 
these hues may End you all in good health. We left Drammen on August 
7 last year on the ship Sjofna commanded by Captain Hovland, and we 
arrived safe and sound in New York on September 19. that is to say. 
after six weeks, a rapid crossing. I was in good health while we were at 
•This letter appeared to Drammcm Tfcfende, April 23. 1S51. 
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sea, God be praised, and everything went well and very pleasantly 
among the passengers on board, except that we had seven deaths on 
the way. On our arrival at Ne^v York we dre%v up a contract %vith Hal- 
vor Poulsson for transportation from this city to Buffalo, for which we 
paid §2.50 a person, with our baggage free of charge. We were stowed 
together in the hold of a canalboat and were treated in every way like 
so many swine. Several of us fell ill. After ten long, rough days we 
arrived here. Lars Lie and I took lodgings with Christoffer Christensen 
from Kongsberg, who showed us so much kindness that we shall never 
be able to thank him enough. He owns a house in Buffalo, as do many 
other Nor\vegians who live here. 

I am very sorry to have to tell you, dear friends, that America is not 
at all the country that our countrymen have described it to be, and it is 
a great shame for such swindlers to entice so many of their fellow 
human beings and countrymen to come here only to end up as beggary 
This is now true of several Norwegians who arrived here last year and 
who. because of their deficiency in the Unguage, are not able to «m- 
pete with Americans, although they are very capable people of ttie 
middle classes. Dear friends and countrymen, consider carefully what 
you are doing before you decide to come here. Please do not expect to 
find roasted pigs, with knives and forks in their backs, ready for anyone 
to eat Moreover, the high daUy ^vages supposed to be paid here ^ 
nothing but a fable. Dafiy wages here are from two marks rivelw 
skilliiigs to three marks, %vith few or no jobs available. The ^vor is 
very hard, as you have to accomplish in one day here what you get 
three days to do in Norsvay. If you go to the western parts of America 
to buy land, it is unrmltivaied, and it will take hvo or three yearn 
before it is of any use to you. The distance from the main cities Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee, sviU then be silty or seventy mdes. Roads me 
bad, at times quite impassable, and most of the Norwegians and other 
nationals have lost their money before they reach their destmabon. 
Then they can only become beggars. Besides there are just ^ many 
tares here as in Noiss-ay: poor tar. city tar, business 
and so on. \Vhat you are quite sure to get here is a sickly y. o*” 
wegians suffer particularly from the ague. . , 

As to landoNvner G.. I can teD >-ou that one of his daughteis marn^ 
a mountain farmer, that the other is a servant girl in Milwaule^ tm 
riTO years ago one of his sons made a living as a ^voodcutter, an 
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the landowner himself now has nothing but what good 
him, so you may understand it is not so easy for the great ones o c 
here. There is not one out of a hundred persons here who does no 
he were back in his dear Norway. But as they have no money, 
have to stay where they are, to fight it out with the mosquitoes a 
shake with the ague. 
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tells of the dilEcult problem of speech when English was “only a mean- 
ingless babble," describes a hole in the ground — a sod-covered room 
—that was house and hear* and home, refers to the difficulty of 
selecting lands, mentions rocky roads and oxcart travel, and recalls the 
drudgery of past years. But the ballad closes on a happy note, celebrat- 
ing success despite early reverses and boasting of schoolbouses, farms, 
and churches. It sums up the tale in a triumphant Une, "\Ve are living 
right royally here." 

Professor Einar Haugen, who has translated this ballad, speaks of the 
importance of such soxirces to historians who are trying to "reach the 
essentially human core of history."* This particular song is interesting 
because its verses retell, from the immigrant standpoint, the traditional 
American story of humble and difficult beginnings leading to success 
and happiness. The ordeal of early days is viewed in perspective, and 
the view has been amplified in many reminiscences that look back 
through the baze of decades upon trials long since o\Tr. 

Contemporary letters give one a close-up of the ordeal that both the 
songs and reminiscences of a later day recall. They reflect despair and 
courage, optimism and pessimism, frustration and hope, sometimes 
resignation ovt?r what seems an inexorable fate. Like the narrative bal- 
lads, they are personal documents that help the historian to come close 
to the human core of which Professor Haugen writes. They are perhaps 
the more s-aluable because they re co rd the ordeal from its midst and at 

• “A Norwegian-Ametfcaa Ploocrt tn .Venwgtm-Amoiwti SfuJirt 

Reconit (NorthficliMina.). I5-I 
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the time, when all its details are fresh and when hopes and dreams 
have not yet been realized in actualities. . ^ 

The end of the emigrant journey, whatever its hardships, was 
beginning of the immigrant pioneer ordeal. Many did not imme 

go to lands to caive out farms. They began with jobs — as am a 

ers, lumberjacks, sawjers, sailors, worlcers on inland canab. \ an a 
if they took claims or bought land, there was the problem of imm la 
planting to get crops of potatoes and other vegetables for the corm^^ 
winter. Shelter was essential and had to be provided at once, t 
be a dugout with dirt walls, a sod hut, or a log house, its ^ 

chinked wth clay, mud, or plaster. And sometimes the house was s^ 
a bam Furniture was as primitive as tbe buildings — log stumps^ 
stools, immigrant chests as tables, and quickly made bunks to s eep i 
Then the job of fanning began, women joining the men in the many 
tasks of the day. 

These and many related circumstances are the commonplace ^ 
American pioneering Often after a preliminary period of five w s 
years the promise of life in the Ne%v World began to bloom -and no 
infrequently after such a period the pioneers were ready to move on 
new frontiers Such initial difficulties often were complicated by 
ness As I have written ebewhere, "Many factors let down the defenses 
against the attack of disease on tbe American frontiers of the ear er 
period The water supply of the settlers was often uncertain, sometimes 
polluted Houses were often tembly crowded. New immigrants, re- 
cently disembarked from festering emigrant packets, poured into e 
communities, frequently poverty stricken and germ laden. Sewage 
facilities were completely primitive. The concept of public health was 
shll a tHng of the future The wonder is not that many died, hut that so 
many survived." " 

Malaria, cholera, typhus, typhoid fever, pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
and influenza struck hard blows at the strength and endurance of the 
settlers, and their letters are filled with reports of the scourges 
robbed them of health f Muskego. south of Milwaukee, became the 


Megen.Non^egfcinMlg«rtJon,vrf 2.P 54 , , is 

j The stQiy of disease amoag Norwegian OTiniBranls on the midwestem frontiers s 
SfJgrrrtJon, wJ 2. pp 53^8. and a more detailed aewu"'- 
" Gjerset and Ludvig IldcloS. “Health Conditions and the 
Mrficme among the Early Norwegian Settlers, 182S-1865," in S(ud»« and Records 

IMmneapolis. Norwegian-Amenoan Hutotted Society), 1:1-59 (1926). 
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famed settlement where many of die "firsts” of Norwegian-American 
history took place, but it was low-lying ground and its people were 
decimated by malaria and by the swift-striking, savage cholera. Found- 
ed in 1839 and developed rapidly in the years thereafter, it passed 
through several wetched years. An American minister, an emissary of 
the American Home Missionary Society, who visited the settlement 
during the winter of 1843-44, said that the "amount of wretchedness 
and suffering which prevailed” at Muskego during that winter "was 
such as absolutely to mock all description.” In one family he found 
eight people, all "prostrated with disease,” most of them huddled in 
bunks filled with prairie hay. The only sign of food that he saw was a 
“wooden howl, partly filled with what I took to be shorts, kneaded and 
prepared for baking." The report that this minister prepared was filled 
with harrowing details, and he said that the settlement had already 
suffered a hundred deaths.* 

Little wonder that many of the letters of these early years make sad 
reading. Some of them were seized upon by newspaper editors in Nor- 
way who were hostile to emigration, and were printed as contnbutions 
to the debates raging in that country over the problem of emigration. 
But the voices of discouragement or despair are not the whole story. 
Many immigrants clung to their hopes and saw their ordeal as tem- 
porary. Yet others, fortunate enough to escape some of the worst haz- 
ards, wote cheerfully about the American scene. The letters in this 
section catch up both sides of the story. 

They are from the 1840's and open with one by a noted ivriter of 
"America letters,” Ole Knudsen Trovatten, who had wide infiuence in 
his home country because of the gloiving pictures that he gave of pros- 
pects in the United States. Originally a settler of 1840 at Muskego, he 
had moved on to the Koshkonong colony, and there, though he had 
been ill for almost a half-year, be had managed to acquire forty acres 
of land, he was earning what be considered good ivages, his children 
were learning English, and he declares that under no circumstances 
would he return to his home community. 

*1116 second letter, %vritten in 1844 by one Jon N. Bj0mdalen. takes 
preci'sery the opposite standpomt. Sickness is everywhere, the cfunate is 
bad, the beat of the summers fri^tful, snakes abound, the woods and 

• Milton Wells, "Wisconsia Antique— A Nowegiaa Settlement -A Tale o£ Dis- 
tress," m Home Missionary {New YmIc), 17.12^130 (October 1844). 
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swamps of Wisconsin are ill suited to farming, taxes are j, 

there is danger of the Mormon religion, few have money, an 
is imendiiraMy hard. Thus Uie sviiter cululogues llio demeo 
pioneer ordeal as he sees them, and he strengthens his argum 
eluding a postscript written by a widow with six children, w ° ^ 

the recent deaths of her husband and one son. Do no e 


enter your thoughts," Bjtfmdalen urges. 

Wnting about the same time, an emigrant named jgjii 

dently had a dash of philosophy, solemnly divided man nnjed 

classes, for each of which he offered advice. In sum, what e p 
was a plan of voluntary restriction of emigration. Those c 
chances of success in America he judged to be poor, be a issued 

at home, but to the young, strong, determined, and healt y c 
an unreserved invitation to emigrate. _ 

Inevitably the dismal reports of immigrant ordeal were 
publicity in Norway, where the debate over America was 
U was a period of rising nationalism, and hostility to emigra ° 
linked with patriotic devobon to the homeland. The chorus o an 
grabon writmgs dismayed many immigrants whose 
patience had not broken under the assaults of illness and sufienng- 
Early m 1&15 eighty settlers in the Muskego Settlement, one 
hardest hit of all the immigrant colonies, handed together in w 
only be called a manifesto to the people of Norsvay. This open ^ 
aclmowledged a period of suffering and trial, but denied w> 
eloquence that the immigrant woes justified reports con e 
America It recalled the story of the seventeenth-century fo*^ ^^oth 
Virginia, who were beset by illness, hunger, and dangers from 
wild beasts and Indians, but stubbornly persevered in their 
and opened the way for millions of people to enjoy the abun an 
sources of the land. The NorwegiaTi settlers believed that, , j,g 
help, then venture, too, would be crowned with success in a land m 
fruitful dian any other in the world. This Muskego manifesto, w 
appeared in the Norwegian newspapers in the spring of 1845, is one 
the noble documents of American immigration and perhaps the mo 
memorable of all the Norwegian immigrant letters. 

Individuals joined in the protests, including an unnamed 
who m the spring of 1845, not without some bitter thrusts at 
Norwe^an clergy and officialdom, argued the emigration issue 
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economic and other grounds. And a carpenter named Nsrum in the 
autumn of that year took up the cudgels against the minister Dietrich- 
son, who, indefensibly in the letter writer's view, had tenned America 
a desert A humble carpenter, in telling words, had no difficulty in ex- 
posing the absurdity of the pastors charge. 

Immigrant enterprise in replying to what was considered an unfair 
and unreliable representation of America took the form, in Chicago, 
of an organized “Correspondence Society,” the purpose of which was to 
correct “erroneous impressions” of the United States in the fatherland 
through systematic letter svriting. This society was organized in 1&18, 
with a constitution and, in true American fashion, a president, vice 
president, secretary, and assistant secretary. The officers constituted an 
executive committee which was authorized to select, each month, a 
“qualified man to write to Norxvay upon such matters as the society 
may order.” The group was made up of "Vossings,” people from the 
Norwegian district of Voss. One of the leaders was Ivar lawson (Lar- 
son), who later founded one of the most important Scandinavian news- 
papen in America, Skandtnnoen of Chicago, and whose son, Victor 
Fremont Lawson, became the noted publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News. The records of this society include copies of eight letters that 
were sent to Norsvay in 1848 and 1849, the first of wb’ch incorporated 
the constitution of the organization and reported that about one hun- 
dred Norwegian families then lived in Chicago. A few excerpts from 
these letters are presented in this section. The eighth and last letter, 
dated May 1, 1849, complains about the paucity of replies from Nor- 
way and makes the very interesting estimate that in 1848 Norwegian 
immigrants in America had written from four to five thousand letters 
to their friends and relatives in Norway. One is not surprised to leam 
that in the 1850’s the energetic Chicago Vossings organized what was 
called tiie "Voss Parish Emigration Society," for the express purpose of 
collecting funds to aid “needy and %vorthy families” to emigrate from 
Norway to America, and that new society established a little news- 
paper that ser\’ed as a channel for printed letters to Norway. 

Immigration is a transatlantic story. The ordeal of the pioneers was 
reflected in letters that, in great munbers, found their ^vay into news- 
papers that reached remote vall^s in Norway. Exaggeration there was, 
on both sides of the argument about America, but time was the ally of 
those who clung to their American hopes. And the time was to come 
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when ballad singers, reviewing the pioneer saga from the perspechv 
of years, could say with truth that the Immigrants were vwg ng 
royally” in the land of their choice. 


In no citcumsmnees voiiU I return 


FROM OLE KNUnSEN TPOVATTEX, AT VEBNOS, 
WISCONSIN, TO TOLLEF OLSEN JUVE* 


June 28, 18^ 

As Knud Aslaksen Svalestuen of Raulandsstranden is maVing ^ 
back to his fatherland, and thereby affords me the best opportunity 
writing to you, I shall not neglect this cliance, but shall acquam 
with my position in my present abode. I hope that my former e 
have reached you so that you have at least some information 
mg my travels hitherto. I accompanied Captain Ankerson 
York after my arrival there, together with some persons of o 
position that fall. As I hope that my friends and those of my 
already on the way to America I cannot communicate with them 
letter But if I am mistaken in ihb, then friendly greetings are sen 
them in this letter; they must not fail to take the important step 
coming over to me. 

You, my true friend, together with many others of my acquaintan 
probably censure me for my emigration considerably, and per 
even yet believe that 1 regret having left ©defjeld. Nol not so. In n 
cu-cumstances would I return to hve in 0defjeld, not even if I eoul 
the owner of half of the Annex. 0defjeld is such a wretched place tba 
one ought by no means to live there. Every inhabitant would do better 
by selUng his fatm to people from Lower Telemark. It seems ramer 
foolish to me to abide by one's ancestors' ignorance of better regioa^ 
and their fear of emigration and hve in so poor a place and upon sue 
barren ground as 0defjeld. Fertile fields lie uncultivated in America 
partly for ignorance of the fertility of this land and partly for fear o 
emigration. Here in America a moeh better mode of living is open W 
every honorable citizen, as I hope most inhabitants of 0 deficld are. 

first rdesogo. September 1910. My translation of it «« 

St printed in “The Amenca Letteis,~ North Star, 2:75-77 (March 1920). 
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Every poor person who ^viIl work diligently and faithfully, can be- 
come a well-to-do man here in a short time, and the rich man, on the 
other hand, has even better prospects, for he can work out his career 
^vith less drudgery and fe\ver burdens and thus have a much more 
peaceful life here than in Norway. You may take as an example my- 
self, whose fortimes seemed from the beginning to be bad, for all my 
money — rivent)'-eight dollars in silver— was stolen from me in the city 
of Albany, so that I was able to ward off starv-ation from myself and 
family only ivith great drffieulty. You must bear in mind that I lost my 
money nearly at the beginning of my journey in America, as Albany is 
not far from Ne\v York. In my company there were various persons, 
and among them the richest were the most unwilling to aid me ivith a 
loan. Finally, after a fashion, I ivas given enough help to reach my 
destination in Wisconsm. I have now been in Wisconsin about a year 
and a half. During the past winter my ivife and I and our oldest child 
were taken sick ivith malaria, which attacks almost es’eryooe, both 
natives and foreigners, but is not fatal. Still, ivith me it lasted almost all 
winter. Despite the fact that I came here empty-handed and have also 
been sick, I have nevertheless acquired the following property: one 
cow, a jear-old pig, one calf, two two-year-old oxen (which are neces- 
sary to everyone for work), and forty acres of land, though I owe 
eighteen days of work on this land. 

This ivill show what advantages there are for everyone who can 
W’ork to come here. Though I have been sick almost half a year and 
have a family to take care of, still 1 have achieved much more than a 
worker can in Norway. We are now all well and happy, and my two 
oldest children have attended the English school so that they under- 
stand the language fairly well — much better than 1. 1 have not learned 
very much of the language, but I can manage when occasions arise, and 
my svife also. My w'ages per monfli are From 516 to $18 and board. I 
have been in the employ of the same men all the time as I think very 
highly of them, and they continually do kind things for me. ^Vhen I 
was sick, they did much more than my neighbors from my own country. 
These two brothers for whom I work have said several times that they 
earnestly desire me to stay svith them permanently, and that if I were 
to leave them they would be greatly disappointed. I may therefore say 
that I have gained friends here among the natives, even as I had friends 
in 0de^eld, and these will regret my departure even as a few there did. 
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It is by no means my purpose to move ^o^v, for I have never liwd 
belter than at present. The only thing that I am dissatisfied \vith ^ 
most of the groups here have no religion. They do not observe the a 
bath, a practice in which some of my own countrymen follow w 
example. Dangerous religions ate also taught here which are alloge er 
pernicious and most likely that antichrist which Christ speaks of. e 
founder of this religion is living. His name is Joseph Smith, and 
himself a prophet who speaks much with the Lord, like Mohamm ■ 3* 
he says. I regret to say a number of my countrymen have gone over to 
this sect. Smith’s residence is in the state of Illinois, where he has 
ready begun the construction of a great temple to which he gives e 
name "the New Jerusalem." 

The common monthly wage here is from $12 to $18, but some people, 
who are lazy, must be contented with $7. $8. or $10 a month. Servant 
girls get from $1 00 to $1.50 a week. Money is scarce here at present, so 
that some farmers do not pay their laboren. There is complaint every- 
where, therefore, against untrustworthy people, but this is not the W 
of the matter A large part of the drifting laborers are lazy and dis- 
honest so that the farmer will not give them their pay. But I have never 
heard of an honorable and truthful laborer losing his pay. 

Almost all conceivable useful things grow here with the greales 
luxuriance, but the crops are greatly different and they are not a 
equally good TWs year the crop promises to be very small, for ‘ 
happened to be so exceptionaUy cold here the night behveen June 10 
11 that much of the seed froze and some replanting was necessary. 
This was so unusual that no native had ever seen it before. But it seems 
to me as if the world were getting older and coming closer and closer 
to destruction through the many changes in nature. We know by the 
words of the Savior that the Lords day will come like a thief in the 
mg l, so we Ought therefore every moment he prepared to meet our 
bridegroom and judge. A good many here in America -in New York 
and Boston-have already detennined the time, which will occur next 
summer, m accordance with the words of the prophet Daniel, and they 
are continually noising their views about it both in printed books and m 
newspapers. But every wise man can beheve the words of Jesus when 
he says that no one knows when that day shall come. Let it suffice that 
we prepare ourselves earnestly and look weU to our wandering through 
e so t t We may reach the goal we have set up. . - ■ 
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1 find no difference between the climate here and in Norway. To be 
sure, some days in the summer are %vanner here — but the warmth is 
not excessive. On the other hand I have experienced winter cold as 
severe here as in Odefjeld — but it seldom lasts longer at a time than 
one or two days, at the longest three days. The snow, during my experi- 
ence as an emigrant, has been at its greatest three or four inches. The 
snow comes in the latter part of November and disappears in the latter 
part of March. Toward the last of April the cattle are pul out to graze 
on the new grass which springs up very rapidly. 

Both winter wheat and spring wheat are seeded here, and the harvest 
of the wheat last summer occurred in the first week of July. Almost 
every kind of grain is planted here and each kind thrives beautifully. 
The haying takes place in July, but it could really occiu- in May, for the 
grass is even then very high. 

Few of the native-bom have sheds for the cattle in the svinter, but 
they stand always under the open sl^ and seldom freeze. They thrive 
exceedingly well both svinter and summer, and I presume it is better 
for them to be without a shed since they are not accustomed to having 
it The pigs are not looked after very much, as they must be given food 
only during the first part of the winter. Every man has a large number 
of pigs and also chickens. There are some here who have as many as a 
thousand chickens. The piece of land 1 have bought is as thickly cov- 
ered svith maple trees as the densest woods in Qdefjeld, so I have the 
opportunity of tapping as much maple sugar as I please. The tree 
which they here tap for sugar resembles the Nonvegian maple, but 
there are many varieties of the same. 


Va not kt America enter your thoughts 

FROM JON N. BJ0KfOALEN, IN MILWAUKEE COUNTT, 

WISCONSIN TEBETTORY, TO HIS PARENTS* _ , _ . . 

January 5, 1844 

I write you briefiy for your information, because several of my coun- 
trymen are planning to go to America. I hope that they will not 
disregard my humble communication. 

• Till* letter first appeared in liorgerMadet, May 28, 1844 
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1 think ei my counttymen wUl 

they imagine that as s^n as y^P othersvise, tor almost all 

open np to them. And America were good. But 

reports and letters received m y p, „e. 

this is very wrongi only ^ ^ although they themselves 

People only write down ao““““ J the country 

have had no erpenence ol it b„, ^ese were dis- 

sve all had high hopes that we shodd k PW’ Milwaukee 

appomted. The Erst thing we encountmed on o 

Z two ol our countrymen down a, ^e wW^No^un^^^,^_^^ 

see the good thmgs one aeqmres in ^ i „ ,o„v. The 

and a sallow lacel Tills is how almost »» onr ™ gm 

ague and odier peslilendal evert svere widespread so tot 

e^d not help the other. All who have ^ air is 

neve, sate bom it. and daily '’T down 

depressing, and people walk around hmved like slaves we^ 

hy toir chains and deprived of then * . .ev^rtot when 

Le is far too hot; during the daytime the tot n so jv 
you work siveat pours out all over y^ . '^..e,,od by a 

Lnched by ram, and during the ntgbt everytbng b covered y 

'“""a lot ol snakes bem. Eve or sir diHeren, todb of 
wbieh are unfamEiar to me. They <wen get ■"“ *= able 

snakes, far instanee, have often been found on to floor. y 
burrow dowu into to ground and thin get mto ^ 

biggest I have seen aie as thick as a man s arm. In the sh 
been here I have killed many o! them. 

The land the Norwe^ans have settled consists mwtly 
watnps, o{ which there are a countless ^ 

grazing because the woodland hardly afiords good .. 

LensLly covered with oak bushes and hazel huAes. 
land thickly covered with jumper and other smah trees. It ^ 
difficult to clear this land because of the big knolls and ^._.s 

bushes put out, and the oak trees are as heavy to clear away as • 
The settlers do not get much milk from the cattle fed with swamp g 
in winter unless they add to it kohlrabies, potatoes, and Indian com 
You have probably heard how l^t the taxes are said to e er , 
and it is true enough that the first two or three years the tax on eig 
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acres of land is only $1, But later a man goes around and puts a tax on 
your land, on what jiiu ha\’e fenced in, on the land j'ou have cleared ; 
if you have built a house, )X3ii hara to pay tax on that; you have to pay 
tax on the cattle, on a cart, on a house covered with boards; in short, 
you have to pay taxes on everything you own. And the s^Iue of every- 
thing is assessed by the men who travel around and inspect it all. Thus 
it is estimated that when a Norwegian has lived here long enough to 
have his road all made and his house and farming tools in good condi- 
tion. he will have to pay from SIO to §16; that is, $1 out of every $100, 
to the government. If a man has lent money, he is taxed 1 per cent, so 
that, in fact, he almost has to pay for his own harvest and work. 

I shall have to tell you also about the Mormon religion, which is the 
most miserable sect you can tma^ne. The first one to adopt this detest- 
able religion was Ole Olsen Sandvigen. Now he has Ixired several of his 
countrymen into this abominable kind of worship, for instance, two of 
the sons of Lars Folseland and Anne Chiistiansdatter. There is a whole 
sect of them in Illinois, where Ole Sandvigen is staying. If he makes 
more visits to the Norwegian settlement, probably many wU be con- 
verted. I do not understand this reli^oo, and I do not want to imder- 
stand it They beheve that their baptism is the gate to heaven, and that 
it is easy to go there once y'ou have been baptized. They believe that 
they can cure the sick, even that they can help those of the dead who 
in their opinion have not been saved to enter heaven by means of their 
bap^sm. There are many Auabaptists, but none are so ridiculous and 
detestable as the Mormons. 

Daily wages are much Imver now than they used to be. Money is 
scarce, and you can get practically nothing but trade in kind unless 
you knosv the language and travel to distant markets. I do not deny 
that if one has good health and a happy disposition, in time it will be 
easier to make a living. But when the Norwegians have to work for 
Americans, they are at first much too weak to stand their work. You 
work strenuously from morning till noon wlhout rest. Then when you 
have gobbled down your food, you have to start work again. I am re- 
minded of the lush in Noxsvay when we tried to save the dry hay from 

Thus, 1 do not advise any of my relatives to come to America. If you 
could see the conditions of the Norwe^ns in America at present, you 
would certainly be frightened; illness and misery are so prevalent that 
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many have died. One cannot imagine anything more 
the tempting and deceptive letters that reach Nomay, tor 
have no? ordy tahen away peoples relative, >’“* *^'1' 
away their hves One nnght snppom that the emigrants beheve tat ftey 
are weU oS, but this is far from true. Escept for a few men, aU are in 
misery from illness, starvation, and cold Most of them lack money an 
are unable to work - certainly the greatest misery anyone^n miagme^ 
I want to tell you briefly how many of those who emigrated from Imd 
have died. Knud Msrum and his insane son Thore, Tosten M^emm 
and his wife. Jacob E,houg. Ingebret Berge and his wife. Ole Sanden, 
Osten Eggerud and his wife, Gro Eggerud. Sigurd Vemork, Hal- 
vorsdatter Laavekaase, Anne B0en. and besides many smaU children. 
Halvor j0nisdahl and Gunner from S|0tvedl; all told sixty*eig t grown 


people and children. , 

Both my wife and I have been ill with the ague from eight da^ be- 
fore Holy-Cross Day to Christmas; but since we feel a Uttie better 
now. we hope that God will let us Uve and that in time we shall get our 
health back. But even if we do get better, we shall have to keep qme 
and not try to work for the rest of the wmter. So far we have a deb o 
18 specie dollars, and we are slaying with the H0lje Grimsruds, w o 
are good, congenial people. Time is heavy on our hands, and we ut 
not happy in our emigration. If the Almighty grants us good hea 
and we can make enough money, our greatest wish is to go back to 
Norway. When you have neither health nor any pleasures here m 
America, it is better to bve in your native country even if you own 
nothing. America will always be unbealthful, and no Norseman is ever 


going to be happy here. 

Many persons here m America have behaved very badly, for in- 
stance, Knud Svalestuen, who lured so many people out to 
misery. The statement in his letter that he was the owner of a great 
deal of land was the greatest falsehood you can imagine, for he did not 
own a thing here in America. In ttie same way, Jan Knudsen Traen 
inveigled his brothers out to great misery. He promised them that ' 
they would pay the passage for Ole Sanden, he would pay them bac 
when they arrived, but he did not even own the clothes he was wearing 
or enough food to give them a meaL His sister now lives on chanty, 
for she is unable to provide for her small children. Likewise Jon Niel- 
sen Rue with his deceitful letters so shamefully induced his parents to 
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come here to utter wretchedness. And there are many other such 
swindlers. 

The Nor%vegians have a good pastor — a Dane — and they have ser- 
mons every Sunday. Children are taught both in the Norwegian and 
the English school and, with Cods help, will be encouraged in their 
Christian religion. 

In conclusion, then, my relatives, do not think of coming to America 
at all Dear parent and brothers and sisters, and you my dear Halvor 
Gjdsdal, do not let America enter your thoughts any more. And I do 
not advise Gro and Cunnild to follow me but to stay in their native 
country. Time is short, and I shall now stop though I have much more 
to write about. I send my best greetings and may the spirit of truth be 
in your hearts and aid you in your several undertakings. 

P.S. Please write to me, dear Father, if you get an opportunity; or if 
you do not write yourself, have someone else do it for jnu. TeU me how 
you all are, how the year has been, and what has changed since I left 
Good-by. If there is anyone who does not believe my letter he can con- 
sult Sjur j0rgeQson Haaeim’s letters and Bailiff Anffndsen. There he 
will learn the truth if he does not believe me. 

To my dear Pareots-in-Law Niels John Nielsen and Groe Madsdatter 
Bj0mdalen : A small note from me, Cunnild Tostensdatter Mserum, to 
my sister Aslaug Tostensdatter R^sland and her son Tosten and also 
her daughter : when we put our faith in God’s help, we poor human 
beings shall surely there find comfort and guidance, for God often 
sends us sufferings and tribulations to test our faith if we have patience 
both in good fortune and in adversity. How bard and miserable it will 
be for me, left behind with six small children, to settle on land that 
has not even been cleared. We have all been ill but feel better now. 
Knud was ill for eight days before death called him away, and so was 
our son Thore. They were buried together. My parents died shortly 
afterward. God grant that beyond the ^ve we may meet in a happier 
state, for the world sends us nothing but suffering and hardship. If I 
could talk to any of you, my relatives, my most fervent plea would be 
that you never tTiinV of America. I would have written more to you if 
Jon Nielsen had not already written so clearly about all our difficulties. 

I will write in more detail about everything when I see how things 
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turn out. Mmy groelmp from me to my relatives, Weeds, aed ao- 
quaintances. 


Nol all people, only some, should emigrate 


FPOM ELLEF BJflBNSEN TANCEN, AT PDfE LAIE, 

%VISC0NSIX, TO RELATIVES* January 14, 1544 

Your letter o! May 19 reached me through Halvor Halvorsen Hoplt, 
and from it I leam that my letter to yoo seas published m Bratstcrg 
Amtstidende and that it has met with several objections. 
from Jurgen Haaeim and m a letter from a German correspon 
bshed in the paper For ihe WotUng Gloss pul out by Mr. H. Wcrg^ 
land Since the varied accounts of returning emigrants will create 
differences of opinion concerning emigration. I wish once more to give 
my opinion about my adopted country. 

What ]0rgen Haaeim has svritten about his fate in America in S cns 
posten. Nos. 22 and 24. March 17 and 24, seems to me to show of 
itself that he messed around without any thought or plan. Surely every- 
one who thoughtfully reads his account of his doings here will agm® 
that no sane person would be so foolish as to move into a desert far 
away from other people When a person actually does such a thing, no 
one is surpnsed at the consequences From this you will get a fairly 
good idea of what I think of this man. and I shall nol waste any more 


words on him. 

Now let me say something very briefly about the paper For the 
Working Class, wluch mentions an emigrant from Germany who, after 
staying here for some time, complains so much of the complete dis- 
honesty of the Americans This I can safely alErm is a great falsehood, 
for according to my experience, people in Scandinavia can hardly 
match the Americans in honesty. He also observes that the money here 
is often no good. This likewise is completely untrue; for what money 
has better value than gold and silver, the currency most frequently 
• This letter appeared in the BRi(s&er^.Ain(i Conetpondent, Apnl 1, 1844 The 
Cortapondeni characterizes the writer, who had emigrated two years eather, as a 
trustworthy farmer with an unustially good edueabon. 
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used in these states? Paper money is sparingly used, and no one is 
obliged to take it 

For a more complete description of conditions here, there is no more 
reliable and at the same time interesting account than Mr. Reiersen’s 
observations on immigation, published in Christianssand and based on 
his extensi%-e travels in the United States. To write more about condi- 
tions here is thus unnecesary, but having started, I shall go on. 

Unfortunately I have seen people come here who, once their feet 
touch the promised land, have ample reason to regret leaving their 
natii-e country. For the language and customs are foreign to them; sur- 
rounded by a numerous flock of children, they have nothing but two 
empty hands; or because of age or some aSliction, they are unable to 
work and support their families. Add to this the fact that they are sur- 
rounded by strangers whose speech they do not understand and who 
cannot comfort them in their need, and it is not surprising that they 
sometimes get discouraged when they find themselves needing the 
charity of their fello^v human beings. 

To prevent similar mistakes in emigration, I divide the mass of hu- 
man beings into eight different classes: The Erst class are the growing 
j-outh. (2) Workers under fifty. (3) Nonworkers. (4) Fifty years of 
age and above. (5) Those who are so poor that they cannot support 
themselves. (6) Those who are able to come here %vjth ample means. 
(7) The strong and healthy. (8) The timid and weak. 

First class: Come, j’Ou youngster, if you have good advisers who can 
teach you to know God, reb'gion, the world, man, and to love virtue 
and hate vice. You ^vill not lack opportunity to develop your natural 
talents for becoming a good citizen and a good human being. 

Second class: It is difficult to advise you, my dear friend. You svill 
have to examine your situation carefully and see if any of the other 
listed points stand against your becoming an emigrant. If not, I trust 
that, with God’s help, and with fortune favoring you, you ^vi^ be able 
to make a safer and more secure living here and thus meet old age with 
confidence. 

Third class: If youcarmot or do notivant to work, then stay at home. 
But if you are a man of property and have experience in trade, I think 
you will be able to make a good living here in that field. 

Fourth class: Dear old man, you who have spent your strength in 
working the Norwegian soil, let that same soil become your resting 
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1. This, of course, depends on where you live. Here we mostly sell 
our products to newly arrived emigrants. \Vhat is left is taken to Mfl- 
waukee, a distance of twenty-eight miles, or four Norwegian miles; you 
can make this trip back and forth with loaded carts and oxen in hvo 
days and a half. 

2. In the city mentioned, you can always sell your products because 
of the shipping on the Erie Canal, which connects Lakes Michigan, 
Huron, and Erie with the Atlantic. 

3. I have as much forest as I need on my land to bring it under culti- 
vation, and this is true of most people here. And you do not need to 
suppose that there is merely brushwood. 

4. The usual price for plowing is $2.S) an acre. You can sow wheat 
the first year and expect a fairly good crop; the yield varies from six- 
teen to thirty-five fold, and the other grains are in proportion to this. 

5. Houses here are usually built of oak or maple and are very resist- 
ant to decay. If you want to build more elaborate houses, it ^vill of 
course be more expensive as the daily wages are b'gb. But the houses 
we put up do not cost very much. 

6. I live close to four sa\vmiUs and two mills; the farthest is tNvo 
miles and a half away. 

Thus jmi see, dear Ole, how conditions are here, and I do sot think 
anything in my description of these classes goes against your expressed 
decision to come here. . . . 


We the undersigned, your countrymen 


FROM EIGHTy KOB'WECIAKS AT MVSKECO, WISCONSIN, 

TO NOR^VECIANS IN THE OLD COUNTRY * 

January 6, 1845 

Something bke a year has now gone by since the hearts of nearly 
all among us were Med with foreboding and discouragement, brought 

* This letter, Vaown as the MuAcegp manierto, "vras poWoshed in Oslo Mor- 
genhladel, ^4pnl I, 1845, with eighty signatures Hie translation, which is by S. B. 
Hustvedt, first appeared under the title “An Amenean Manifesto by Norwegian 
Immigrants** in ATnencnn-Scandincxtian Reoieui, 13.620—622 (October 1925) and 
bas bera reprinted in S0ren Bache, A CAronfefe of Old Muskego ( Northfield, 1951 ), 
pp 141-144 
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about by illness of various kinds and in part by want of the very neces- 
sities of life; a condiUon which at that time prevailed among us be- 
cause of the crowdmg into our midst of large numbers of our poor im- 
migrant countrymen who. lacking funds to continue their journey, 
found themselves compelled for a whfle to sojourn here. It was a season 
of sorrow, such as to try the patience of several of us to the utmost. 

A certain few, overwrought m mind, even spread the most thought- 
less rumors, accompanied in some cases by curses and expressions of 
contempt for America, as mudi as to say that God had no part in creat- 
mg this land, a land so highly endowed by nature that even its unculti- 
vated condition must be regarded as in effect half-cultivated when 
compared with the native state of the sod m Norway and many other 
European countries, a land which for centuries has been a safe refuge 
for exiles from nearly every state in Europe, exiles who have, almost 
without exception, found here a carefree livelihood after conquering 
the Erst difficulties that beset every pioneer community, provided only 
that they bent their minds upon gaining through industry and thrift 
the necessary means of subsistence 
There are some who complain of the trials that immigrants at first 
must meet; but all such persons should feel a sense of shame when 
they recall what history has to tell of the sufferings of those earliest 
immigrants who opened the way for coming generations by founding 
the first colony in the United Slates, the Virginia colony. Not only were 
they visited by contagious diseases and by famine; they had also to 
fight against wild beasts and Indians Through such misfortunes the 
colony was on several occasions nearly exterminated and had to be 
remforccd. At length, of some six hundred colonists about sixty were 
left; these survivors, facing certain death from famine, found them- 
selves compelled to leave the shores of tie country in boats which they 
had built m the hope of reaching the banks of Newfoundland and of 
meeting there with fishing vessels on which they might return to Eng- 
land. But, as it appeared, such was not the will of God. Just as they 
had embarked they met, at the mouth of the Potomac River, the gate- 
way to the colony, some slups that had been sent out from England for 
their relief. Thus encouraged they returned to continue the work of 
settlement that they had begun. So they fought and won their victory; 
and so they became the unmediate occasion whereby it has been made 
possible for twenty millions of people to find abundant resources in the 
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United States, a number which is supposed to be capable of being 
doubled more than once before the opportunities here shall have been 
exhausted 

Should not we Iike\vise, with brighter prospects than theirs, entertain 
the hope of winning by perseverance victories like theirs and of gaining 
what we need to sustain life 1 Or should God, who in his word has laid 
upon us the precept "Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth," not cro^vn such an undertaking with success, inasmuch as He 
has so richly endowed this land and made it more fitted to produce all 
manner of food for mankind than perhaps any other country in the 
whole world; more especially under the present conditions, when o\’er- 
population in Europe, greater than at almost any earlier time, has made 
emigration a necessity. 

The dissatisfaction that showed itself at the beginning among many 
of the immigrants at this place had its origin for the most part in an 
unseasonable homesickness more to be looked for in children than in 
gro\vn people. It arose from such circumstances, for instance, as that 
they had to get along without certain lands of food to which they had 
been accustomed, that this or that article in their diet did not have the 
same flavor as it had in the old home, that they suffered from the lack 
of some convenience or other, or that they missed certain of their 
friends svith whom they had before had pleasant association. By taking 
such things to heart they permit their minds to be filled with unquiet 
longings that must remain fruitless. Meanwhile they lose sight of all 
those former difficulties, of the whole gloomy prospect of material suc- 
cess under which they labored heavily in the land of their birth; and so 
they now imagine the place where they were bom to be that land of 
Canaan which at one time they supposed to lie in America. One who 
tries to forget bygone things and to look for%vard instead, and who 
pursues his la^vful labors in patience and in the fear of God, will surely 
not find his hopes disappointed if he wiU only aim, so far as his material 
needs axe concerned, to be content with his daily bread. 

We have no expectation of gaining riches; but we live imder a lib- 
eral government in a fruitful land, where freedom and equality are the 
rule in religious as in civil roatteis, and where each one of us is at 
liberty to earn his living practically as he chooses. Such opportunities 
are more to be desired than riches; through these opportunities we 
ha\e a prospect of preparing for ounelves, by diligence and industry. 
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a carefree old age. We have therefore no reason to regret the decision 
that brought us to this country. 

An attempt has been made to prevent people from coming to this 
country by representing America as a suitable refuge for released con- 
victs or such men as seek to escape the wrath of the law. It is true that 
many persons of this type have come hither and that here as elsewhere 
there are altogether too many wicked men Yet this state of affairs is 
unavoidable, inasmuch as good men and evil are permitted to come in, 
the one with the other, nevertheless, assault, robbery, and theft are 
much less common here than in the lands from which such men may 
have come. At all events, misdeeds of this kind are unheard of among 
us, and so no one need shrink back from America on this account At- 
tempts have also been made to frighten people away from this settle- 
ment because of the presence of illness among us last year; yet al- 
though the summer just past was unusually wet and cold for this lati- 
tude, we have not suSered from any epidemic, in spite of certain fears 
dunng the spring, and we hope that we shall continue to be spared. 

Only a few words more. By reason of the circumstances just men- 
tioned, namely the privations and the sickness that vuited our colony 
and robbed most of us of the gains of our labor, some among us found 
it expedient to turn to out friends in Norway with a request for assist- 
ance in building the church of which we stood in such great need The 
response to our request has been so unexpectedly generous that we 
have been enabled to complete, after a fashion, the church building 
that for some time has been under construction in this settlement 
Wherefore we take occasion to express here our thanks to the honored 
donors, the following named men: 

Mt. T. O. Bache, Proprietor, Walle, Drammen . . $200 

Mr N. Bache, Drammen 100 

Mr T. Bache, Merchant, Drammen 50 

Mr E Olsen, Merchant, Drammen 50 

Mr J. K. Lyl^e, Merchant, Trondhjem .... 10 

Mr. Siraen Svendsen, Ijer 15 

Mr. ToUef Morch .. 5 

$430 

The newspaper editors rrf Norway are hereby respectfully requested 
by the undersigned, their countrymen, to publish this account in its 
entirety and without change in (h^ dally press, and to append our 
several names. 
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Well pleased with public administration here 

mOM A NOmVECIAN I^^^aGI^A^T IN WISCOJfSIN 
TO A miEND AT HOME * 

September 4, 1845 

After I have thus tnld you about those things that concern us private- 
ly, I suppose I ought to add a few general observations which you, my 
friend, may insert in Christianssandsposfen or in the magazine Norge 
og AT7ieril.a if you lihe. I have been told that this magazine is published 
in Arendal, but thus far we have not received any issues of it here, as 
far as I know. 

In the following lines I intend, to the best of my ability, to give yoi 
a clear idea of the prospects that an emigrant may reasonably hope for 
here, compared to those he might expect in Norway during a similar 
period and under normal conditions. Let me add that the following 
remarks are based on the experience I have been able to acquire during 
my stay here and abo on conversations with several persons who have 
lived In thb neighborhood for a fairly long time and who have supplied 
me with information about the progress they have made since their 
arrival here. 

Let us assume that a young, able-bodied man from the country, who 
has saved up a small sum of thirty or forty dollars, leaves Nonvay with 
the intention of emigrating to America. He then presents himself in the 
Great West with a fe^v dollars in his pocket Hb intention and ^vish 
must consequently be to get work, the sooner the better, and this he 
will soon be able to do by consulting those of his countrymen who 
arrived before him. Depending on the time of year and other circum- 
stances, his daily wage will be from 60 to 100 cents (one cent approxi- 
mately equals one Nonve^n skilling). In the ^vinter he -will get 60 
cents, in the spring SO cents wthoul board, and during the summer 
and autumn, when the harvesting of grain and hay requires many 
workers, 100 cents (?1) plus free board. Thus hb average pay will be 
80 cents, out of which he must subtract W) for good board and clothing, 
and in tlib way he has saved 50 cents a day. 

If we figure that the number of working days is 250, at the end of the 
year he will have saved up $120. If he gets permanent employment he 
will be paid by the current wages here, $10 — often $12 — a month plus 

• This letter appeared in tiorgg eg funertka, 1-9T— 101 (January 1846). 
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good board, and wiU thus get $120 a year, from which he must sub- 
tract the price of the clothing he iwll need. It is easily seen that after 
two )'ears, this young man wil) have sa^ed up S200, and consequently, 
for $50 he can buy one sucteenth of a section, or forty acres of land. 

. . . For die rest of Ws monty be ■will build bouses, buy arvimals, farm- 
ing tools, and so on. Thus at the end of two years be has become an 
independent man and is in a position to many without having to worry 
for Wnself or his family, and in all probability he may look forivard to 
a pleasant and carefree future. Since some of you may not be familiar 
with the term acre, let me just observe in passing that an acre of land 
contains 9,000 square alen, and if you want a clear idea of the size of 
forty acres, you may get it right away by measuring out 4,800 average 
paces for the length and 3,000 paces for the width. 

Now, if this young man had stayed in Norway, I do not think it will 
be necessary to attempt to prove my contention that at the end of the 
two years, he would have been in about the same position as he was in 
the begmniDg 

For a laborer who has a wife and children the prospects are about 
the same By washing, knitting, and other indoor work, the wife will 
always be able to make enough to support herself, and if she is good at 
this kind of work she can make much more. As soon as the children are 
in their teens they will be able to End suitable jobs, so that a wife and 
numerous children are not to be regarded as a burden but rather as an 
advantage. 

As to emigrants who have a skill or trade before they leave Nor- 
way, like smiths, ship’s carpenters, carpenters, sawyers, coopers, shoe- 
makers, tailors, and so on, it goes without saying that these will be able 
to work ahead to an independent position faster than the simple labor- 
er, since they are paid relatively better because of their skill And when 
they have acquired a small capital, they may use it either for buying a 
quarter of a section of land— 160 acres — or for getting established in 
a city. Every year new cities are founded, as the country becomes in- 
creasmgJy inhabited, and these offer Bne opportunities for beginning 
artisans. 

As to blinder or people from the cities who are lucky enough to have 
some capital on their arrival here, it is evident that these may buy a 
quarter or a half of a section depending on the size of their capital. 
And as their money enables them to carry on the cultivation of their 
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land efficiently, soon their uncultivated land will be changed into 
fertile fields. 

We are well pleased with public administration here, for no taxes or 
other hxiidens are weighing heavily on us. For a piece of land of forty 
acres a yearly tax of something over §1 is paid. We know nothmg about 
road laws and transportation laws. The construction and upkeep of 
roads are paid for by the public, and stagecoach stations have been 
established at necessary points where the traveler pays for the trans- 
portation he uses. We have no poor people here and consequently no 
relief system. The conduct of officials is, as might be expected in a truly 
free country, obh'gmg, gentle, and polite to everybody, not the aristo- 
cratic, haughtj’, repelling kind of address that I met with on several 
occasions in my old native country, where the common man, if he has 
any business with the officials, must often be prepared to be treated 
with an authority and smugness that clearly indicate that they consider 
themselves creatures of the utmost importance. 

I notice nmv that I have neglected to mention religion, which, since 
1 consider it of the highest importance to every well-regulated com- 
munity, ought to have been foremost in my thoughts. But I hope that 
this neglect on my part svill not be resented by the clergy, a hope 
which I trust will be fulfilled, so much the more since on several occa- 
sions it has seemed to me that reb'gion was not of quite so much im- 
portance to them as the emoluments. But perhaps this is the illusion of 
an imflgimrtion that is frequently misleading me [written in English]. 
Therefore I freely admit that my impression in this respect may be 
\vrong. “Judge not, that ye be not judged.” But I cannot deny that the 
tact with which I observed several ministers in Norway — especially in 
the country — conduct divine service made an impression on me and 
many of the listeners which b the exact reverse of the impression that 
every pastor, who svbhes to fulfill hb duties as such, ought to endeavor 
to convey to hb congregation. 

We have no Norw’egian miiuster in thb neighborhood, but several 
of us who have lived here long enough to know Engibh fairly wU do 
not feel the lack of one. We go to the Episcopal, or Protestant, church, 
which agrees with the Lutheran in practically everything. I have at- 
tended divine service there several times now, and I have witnessed 
with great pleasure the fervor, the devotion, and the propriety with 
which their service b conducted. Thus, we do not intend to write for 
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will find houses as beautiful as those in Norway — and even more beau- 
tiful. That Mr. Dietrichson ^ould have permitted himself, in his ser- 
mons, to call America a desert is almost indefensible. For one might 
expect a man like him (especially as a theologian) to show more ap- 
preciation of God’s providence than to call a country a desert which 
has been so richly endowed by nature. The oldest inhabitants of Wis- 
consin have only lived here ten or eleven years, and the majority not 
half that time, yet the land can already feed the population of the 
numerous bigger and smaller towns and the many thousands of people 
who arrive every year. And it is said that as early as 1842 forty thou- 
sand barrels of wheat and wheat fiour were exported from Wisconsin. 
Since that time the land has been improved to more than the double of 
this capacity, because the difficulties which beset the first immigrants 
especially have gradually been almost completely overcome. 

We have also many other advantages which one must value highly: 
all sorts of honest trades are open to everyone who has a liking and 
ability for them, and there are many opportunities for investment 
which pay oS well if you go about them carefully and in the right 
manner. As soon as a man become tmown as honest and depend- 
able, he is Just as much respected here as anyone. Farmers and arti- 
sans axe just as good as merdiants and officials. They all have practi- 
cally the same mannen, and the appearance and dress of people are 
usually the same as they are in Norwe^an towns, ^vith the exception 
of the Norwegian mountain people, who stick to their old customs to 
some extent 

The English language is spoken everywhere, with the exception of a 
few smaller areas, settlements or colonies of Norwegians, Swedes, Ger- 
mans, or French. In these settlements people usually speak their native 
language when they are among themselves, but this habit will gener- 
ally die out with the second generation- 

Though the degree of freedom is very great here and the nation is 
made up of people from almost all European countries, crimes are very 
rare. But if a crime has been committed it is punished according to the 
Ian’S, which are scry hard and explicit. The criminals do not ha%’e to 
wait long to be sentenced, and when sentence has been pronounced, 
it is carried out as soon as possible, for all business both public and 
private is dispatched quickly and is as little of a burden to the public 
as possible. Begging in the streets Is not known here and would not be 
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tolerated either, sir.ee everyone »ho can nod wonts ^ “ 

plenty o! jobs nod wrll be able to make a decent hvms tor teeU. B 
Lse who for some reason or other anr in need rcee.se snIBaent sop- 
port to enable them to bve fairly well 

^ Yet no country or place can be or become so perfect that sclera 
drawbacks cannot be found This has never been othei^vise and s%il 
never become so. and God*s wise providence has ordained that i 
should be so. but I hope that some of the things one might object to 
here will be changed before long For several reasons people l^ve not 
moved in among us Nor%%egians thus far. mainly because of the situa- 
Uon of the emigrants m the beginning, and the fact that tlie areas 
where the Norwegians have made their homes were too thinly se 


previously. 

There is a very great lack of good minbters, since we only have 
by the name of Clausen, a Danish “seminarian" who was ordained 
after he came here. He is a very intelligent young man, but several 
persons bear him a grudge because of the rigor with which he obser\ es 
the Danish-Nonvegian church nlual. And since he alone has to 
the Muskego. Koshkonong. Jefferson, and Rock Run settlements and 
the Norwegians m Chicago and Milwaukee plus the settlement at Roc 
River, and as all of these places are far opart, I suppose that there 
would be enough to do here for three or four Norwegian ministers. 
These would be able to make a decent living if. supplementary to then 
clerical office, they owned some land. 

I suppose that competent theological graduates who are good Chris 
tians would be best suited for this, preferably such persons as have 
acquired a sound knowledge of the conditions of the Norwegian com 
mon people and who would not in the beginning expect to find ever)- 
thing very comfortable here with large, elegant buildings, and so on. 
If they amved shortly after graduation, they could be ordained here 
and might thus, when they took the oath of office, be exempted from 
pledging loyalty to the Norwegian church ritual, which in its entirety 
and seventy, especially with regard to excommunication, is not very 
apphcable here. For cases that call for excommunication should first be 
judged by a higher clerical aulhon^, and besides direct application 
of it is against the law of the land. This was brought out clearly by Mr. 
Dietnehson’s procedure at Koshkonong Prairie \Vhitsunday this year. 
He had excommunicated a nmn by the name of Halvor Funkelien (as 
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far as I recall), and as this man would not submit to sitting in a chair 
of disgrace that had been placed for him at the door of the church, Mr. 
Dietrichson ordered the sexton to put him out of the church. The man 
offered resistance and said that he intended to stay inside, but then 
Dietrichson himself came dowm, and the man had to leave. But shortly 
afterward he had Dietrichson summoned before rourt, which fined 
him $50 for abuse of his authority. 

I have thought a great deal of Pastor Bruun, who served the congre- 
gation at Gjerpen for Pastor Rode last year, and I have often %vished 
that he were here. And if he came, I trust that here too he would svin 
the hearts of many people, and do much good both for the earthly and 
spiritual tt-elfare of his congre^tion. And I am sure that he would not 
lack die necessities of life for himself and his family in the future. 


Freedom is dranv in m'th mother milk 


TBOiZ THE VOSS CORitESPO.VDENa SOCU-Tt OF CHICAGO 
TO “TOENW Efl THE FATHULANd" * 


September SO, 1848 


Since many erroneous impressions exist in our fatherland concerning 
the political as well as the religious situation in America, particularly 
as relating to the emigrated Norwegians, and in order that these may 
be dispelled through correct advices from the immigrants here, which 
can be brou^t a^ut only through a systematic correspondence, we 
have agreed and decided as follows: 
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Th. officers of the soctety stall be . pres, dent, n v.™ P'“"’ 
secretary, and an assutant secretery. «ho topther “ 

executive committee It stall be the doty ot the president o pes.de 
meetmgs of the society and m ho absence the vice president toll 0 
I The secretary and dre assotant secretary stall keep a earetnl record 
of the meetings of the sooety. .B correspondence and ’ 

publish such matter as the society may determme It shall b 
of the execuUve committee to appoint each month a qualiEe 
write to Norway upon such matters as the society may order. No sue 
writings shall be sent without the approval of the committee, 
members of which shall subscribe to them in the name of the society. 


November 1. 

Every fnend of tlie common people m Norway has for a long ll"!® 
been distressed to witness how the Norwegian government has song 
both direcUy and indirecUy, to frighten the working class a^y iro® 
America and thus lunder emigration, well knowing that by taWng sue 
a haughty stand the few could retain their servitors and thus in^c 
themselves unbounded ease and power. However, we hope the * 
not far distant when everyone, be he high or low, will take the 
as neighbor. 

After careful investigation we find that the Nor.vegians ere 
Chicago have a population of from 600 to 700 and enjoy a genera pros 
peiity. Yes, we have the greatest cause to be thanHul. since many 
among us who. on our arrival, did not own our own clothes are now 
comparatively independent circumstances — yes, even have 
hundreds of dollars out at mterest And this has not been broug ^ 
about by any chance stroke of fortune, but as a result of industry aJi 
economy 

December 1, 1848 

Ivar Larson Boe has also acquired a considerable amount 
estate in the city and a fine home. Besides, he and his brother are a ^ 
owners of a saihng vessel which he and another Norwegian bought or 
$1,800, and he is also empl^ed at the post ofiice and has now a wag 
of $25 a month 
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January 1, JSi9 

Here it is not asked, what or who was yotir father, but the question 
is, what are you? . . . Freedom is here an element which is drawn in. 
as it were, with mother milk, and seems as essential to every citizen of 
the United States as the air he breathes. It is part of his life, which 
cannot be compromised nor surrendered, and which is cherished and 
defended as life itself. It is a national attribute, common to all Herein 
lies the secret of the equality everywhere seen. It is an American polit- 
ical creed to be one people. This elevates the lowly and brings down 
the great ... It would be far from our purpose to rouse a spirit of 
discontent, but as American citizens who have tasted the joys of being 
free of the yoke which tyrants ever bear with them, and having in 
common with you the Norvve^an temper, love of liberty, and ^varmlh 
of heart, we would say to you who dwell amid Norway’s mountains : 
Show yourselves worthy sons of the north. Stand as a man for your 
liberties. Let freedom and equality be your demands, truth and the 
right your reliance, and the God of justice will give you victory. 

May 1. 1&49 

We recall with gladness the day we left the chill cliffs of Norway 
and praise the Lord whose wisdom guided us so that our lot has been 
to dwell in a land where liberty and freedom prevail, for here we can 
enjoy all the privileges to which men are rightfully entitled. 
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^T"HE immigrant discovery of America m the 
I ^ i nineteenth century was aided by thousan J 

of travelers who came to the United States os tourisU in search of ad- 
venture or under the impelling urgings of a curiosity that was a 
European m breadth Not a few foreigners embarked on missions or 
serious investigation, exploring American polilical, economic, ^ 
cial life or attempting to fill out the Old World understanding o 
American land and iU varied and stupendous resources. Some saw 
America only from car wmdows or on polite and comfortable 
that never penetrated the hinterland of the seaboard. Inevitably t ere 
was a torrent of books in nearly all the languages of Europe pictunng 
America in its changing phases and mirroring the reactions of 
observers to the New World scene These reactions were often inc^diDiy 
shallow and superficial, of httle interest or importance to historians as 
compared with the critical self-examination by Americans themse ves 
as they advanced, decade decade, into national maturity. But occa 
sionally if rarely there were European observers who managed to see 
more than blumng Bashes of car-window vistas and to view the larger 
American scene with some degree of objectivity and insight. In 
event, however, the European thirst for information about the 
across the Atlantic was unslakable Good or bad, there could not 
too many books about the United States of America. 

Many books by European tiavdeis not originally written in Engii* 
have been translated and made available, and not a few anthologies 
have been published bitnpng together excerpts from such writing^ 
Some of the curious Europeans did not publish their accounts in 0° 
form, however, but reached the public of their home coimtries throug 
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newspaper reports and letters whidi were read alongside the letters 
from the immigrants themseh'es and thus contributed to the image of 
the New ^Vorld forming in the minds of thousands of people to whom 
“America” previously had been little more than a name. Relatively fe%v 
of such accounts are svidely known to American readers. 

Ole Munch Rader, a well-educated Norwegian jurist, ^vas sent by 
his government to the United States in the late lS40's to study the jury 
system. The three-volume work that Rmder wrote on tbe jury sj’stero 
in the United States, Great Bntain, and Canada was duly published in 
the ISoO* s and ^vas influential in bringing about later judicial reforms in 
Nor\vay. That scholarly and wel^ty book has been forgotten, however, 
whereas the sprightly and informing travel letters, contemporaneously 
printed in nmvspapers, have become well known, tbanW to the Nor- 
wegian-Ameriean Historical Association, which published them in full 
in an EngUsh translation by Cunnar J. Malmin in 1929. 

In the follo^^^ng pages some selections from Munch Raeder's letters 
are offered. Here are sharp observation and cribcal and judicious com- 
mentaries. The sweep of the reports and the interests they res'eal are 
catholic: the conditions of immigrant travel, tbe burgeoning life of the 
towns of the frontier, the struggles of homesick immigrants in the 
newly founded settlements of the West, the nature of liogulstio tiaiui- 
tion of immigrants quick to adapt themselves to a strange emitonment, 
the social and religicrus scene at mid-cenhuy, economic problems 
viewed in a national as well as a local setting, the perplexing problems 
of Americankalioti, the working of frontier “club law,” iO-informed 
American attitudes toward immigrants and to%^'ard Europe, the basic 
experiment of American democracy, the future prospects not only for 
the pioneers but for the whole country, and the sl3>-eTy question as 
\’ie%ved more than a decade before the Ci%Tl War. Nei’cr far from the 
mind of the writer are the repercussions of European e%Tnts upon the 
American mind and the lessons of America for Europe — and especially 
Norway, In passages not included in these selections Munch Rxder 
writes about the possibility of a Seandinasian "United States," with a 
gosTrnment taking its faspiratioo froin the constitution of the United 
States. 
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only one means of tra\'el, for immipants as well as for others, and 
that is the steamship. Very few, except the immigrants, of course, are 
satisfied to be packed away in the space below deck; steamships, as a 
rule, do not follow the practice of the railways in having only one 
class. Often first class is on the upper deck, second class on the Imver, 
and third class, for immigrants, mostly underneath the decks. The 
American steamship is quite different from the European. Imagine the 
deck of a European steamship turned upside down so that what was 
underneath now comes on top, end vice versa, and you sviU have some 
sort of idea as to what an American "steam-palace” is like. Instead of 
masts there are merely three or four iron rods on top of the structure, 
fastened together by svires; on top of these rods there are often gilded 
balls, American eagles, or the like. The part that towers highest is often 
the machinery, its pistons rising and falling wth great regularity hi^ 
up in the air. The elegance of such a ship is quite remarkable. 

And now, finally, to get at a very important item, both the food and 
the service, provided by Negro servants, were as good as can be found 
in the best hotels; and the cost was remarkably small, only $10 for the 
whole voyage from Buffalo to Milwaukee, which took four days. 

Now, at lut, we bad airived in Milu'aukee, the fiourishing emporium 
of a large part of the West, so richly blessed by nature. It is said to 
rank first among American cities for the energy and the rapidi^ \vith 
which it has grown; a fesv years age it was merely a nameless spot in 
the wildemess. 

Milwaukee a population of eleven or hvelve thousand, about a 
dozen churches, a beautiful courthouse, a Land Office, a bank, seventy’ 
lawyers (1), and so on. The price of lots is said to have increased five- 
fold or more during the past five years. There is only one other Ameri- 
can city, namely, Bochester, New York, which has been compared with 
it for rapidity of growth. 

One of the first things we did in Mil^vaukee was, naturally, to look 
for fellmv countrymen. It >vas easy to find them, and in large numbers, 
too. Just a fe^v steps from the hotel we found a group of people whose 
language and appearance revealed their nationality. We soon heard, 
as we have smce become so accustomed to do, complaints of sickness, 
hard work, and homesickness, alongside of expressions of satisfaction 
Nvith the good svages and the low cost of provisions, as well as the 
hope that their condition, on the whole, would become better. 
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The next day, winch was Sunday, a driver called for us in the morn- 
ing with a coach drasvn by tw'o horses and, after a drive of a couple 
of hours towards the southwest, we arrived at the Norwegian settle- 
ment at Muskego Lake. The first people whom we met were a couple 
from Tinn, both of whom seemed gyeatly pleased with the visit. 

We next visited, among others. Even Heg, who seems to be one of 
the leaders among the Norwegians in these parts He is said to be a 
Haugean and he was away attending a devotional meeting when we 
reached his house. He, too, seemed satisfied with the state of his affairs. 
He did not feel very friendly towards Reiersen, who, in his opinion, 
had given exaggerated accounts of the unheallhful conditions at hfus- 
kego and had thereby frightened die later Norwegian immigrants to 
such an extent that fliey not only would not settle there but they even 
went miles out of their way to avoid going through die place. Here 
they published the NotwegianAVisconsin newspaper Nordli/sct, edited 
by Mr. Reymert. It is without doubt a very good idea through such a 
medium to maintain a cultural link between the Norwe^ans here and 
the mother country, as well as among themselves. Every one, Indeed, 
who would like to see them preserve their national characteristics and 
their memories of their native land as long as possible must, first and 
foremost, turn his attention to the problem of preserving their language 
by keeping it constantly before their ^es and ears. 

As you know, I cannot convince myself that all these countrymen of 
ours, as tiiey leave our own country, are to be regarded as completely 
lost and as strangers to us. Let them become Americans, as is the duty 
of holders of American soil, but this need not prevent them from re- 
maining Norwepan for a long time to come. The American character 
is not yet so fixed and established that it excludes all otiiers. 

There are, even now, so many of our people out here in the West 
that fliey already appear as a group and thereby are protected against 
influences foreign to themselves, because their relationship to one an- 
other is stronger th a n their relationship to other races. But if this con- 
dition is to be at all lasting, there must be more intelligence among 
tiiem; they must realize that this instinct of theirs is quite consbtent 
with good sense and honor; Ih^ must learn to appreciate their own 
aationahly more than they do and to canse odiery to respect it. too. 
For these reasons the establishment of a press among them is un- 
doubtedly of the greatest importance. 
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I have already suggested how desirable it ^vould be for the Nor- 
wegians to see their language frequently in somewhat pure fonn, not 
onlj' in their reh'gious literature, twt other^vise as well. I had in mind 
particularly the great ease with which they learn the English language 
and, unfortunately, the equal facility they have in forgetting their o%vn 
as soon as they cease to use it every day. In this respect they seem in 
no way to differ from their ancestors who, when they had settled in 
France, forgot their native land and their native tongue so rapidly that 
it has been an object of considerable astonishment to historians and 
literary scholars. The habits of speech among our countrymen in 
America are surely very likely to lead to such results, it must be ad- 
mitted. They do not bother about keeping the two languages separate, 
so that they may speak Nonvegiaa to their countrymen and English 
to othersj instead, they eliminate one word after the other from their 
Norwegian and substitute English words in such a way that the Nor- 
wegian will soon be completely forgotten. 

Such a practice, to be sure, is rather common among uneducated 
people who emigrate to a foreign country, but the Nonvegiaas seem to 
have a special laiack at it The first words they forget are ja and nei, 
and, even if everything else about them, from top to toe, is Norwegian, 
you may be sure they will answer "yes" or “no" if you ask them any 
questions. Gradually other English svords, pertaining to their daily 
environment, are added. They have a “/sens" about Aeix “farm" and 
have probably "digget" a well near the house so that they need not go 
so far to get \vater to use on their “stoven." Such a well is generally 
necessary, even if there is a "hek" or a "river" in the vicinity, because 
such w’ater is generally too warm. 

The ease svith which the Nor%vegians learn the English language 
has attracted the attention of the Americans, all the more because of 
the fact that they are altogether too ready to consider them entirely 
raw when they come here. "Never," one of them told me a few days 
ago, "have I known people to become rivilized so rapidly as your 
countrymen; they come here in motley crowds, dressed up with all 
kinds of dingle-dangle ]ust like the Indians. But just look at them a 
year later: they speak English perfectly, and, as far as dress, manners, 
and ability are concerned, they are quite above reproach." Of course 
1 tried to explain to him that their original mode of dress certainly 
could not make Indians out of them and that they were not entirely 
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devoid of cultiiie or those hobits of dOigeoce and regularity which one 
erpects to End in a weB-otdered and civilized society, even among the 
poorest classes out in the country, but he seemed scarcely disposed to 
make any concessions on that point _ 

It is, on the whole, quite remarkable hmv quickly our farm guls 
improve when they are among strangers Their English is quite corte^ 
but as soon as they start to speak their mother tongue, it generally 
sounds broad and clumsy enough. No matter how much patrioUc love 
you may profess to feel for the various dialects of our language, you 
cannot deny or at any rale avoid the feeling that the harmony is 
broken, even if the unfortunate expression comes from the fairest 
mouth or is animated by the friendliest smile. I believe that most o 
them are not conscious of the peculiar Impression made by their way 
of speaking Norwegian, at any rate, they are too goodhearted and too 
happy in the recollection of their native land to be bothered by such a 
trifle. One can scarcely say as much for the Norwegian boys; at any 
rate, I have heard the opinion expressed that as soon as they have 
learned “to guess” and “to calculate," they at once become strangers 
to their less fortunate countrymen and are very loath to admit their 
Norwegian origin This fact (and I am inclmed to believe It is one) 
furnishes new proof of the need of improving the cultural conditions 
among our countrymen here and, at the same time, of increasing their 
national pride so much, at least, dial they will not feel themselves 
tempted to deny their own country. I do not believe that any cultured 
Norwegian has ever felt any tendency to do such a thing; on the con- 
trary he is all too apt to boast of the fact that he comes from the "land 
of the heroes." 


About three thousand Norwegians as yet do not belong to any re- 
hgious organization. Such a situation is rather serious, and yet no 
worse than among the Americans themselves. The complaint is fre- 
quently heard here in the West that religion has few adherents and 
few ministers, but it must at the same time be admitted that progress 
is being made in this respect almost everywhere. Even if the situation 
is by no means what it was among the Puritan settlers in New England 
two hundred years ago, when a church was the first thing to be pro- 
vided for, nevertheless spiritual needs do assert themselves even out 
here in the West, as soon as the first severe struggle with nature is over. 
Many a person who never has experienced the influence of reli^on m 
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a thickly populated, civilized country, learns to appreciate, out here in 
his loneliness, how deep an influence religion exerts upon the soul of 
man. 

Americans who live near the Norwegian churches attend services at 
times despite the fact that they are not Lutherans and do not under- 
stand the language. They say, hmvever, that since they kno%v that an 
act of worship is taking place, it does them good to be present. This is 
not at all surprising, as Pastor Dietrichson conducts the services in such 
a beautiful and digniSed manner that it will naturally make an impres- 
sion even on a person who is not able to derive benefit from die actual 
meaning of the words. I have never heard Pastor Clausen but he, too, 
is said to be a capable speaker and to be otherwise well qualified for 
his work. Pastor Dietrichson has been requested to preach occasionally 
in English. I do not believe he wiD venture to do so; and, although it 
might be desirable in so far as it would enable him to do more good, 
and, through establishing an American congregation alongside the 
Norwegian, he would gala prestige both for his church and for himself, 
nevertheless, for my part, I hope it >vill not be done. It would tend to 
Americanize our countrymen too soon. Let us rather keep the diurch, 
as well as the language, to ourselves at first; through them alone can 
we hope to preserve our nationaL'ty. 

I hope you are not looking to me for any account of the economic 
conditions among our good countrymen in Wisconsin ~ this vale of 
tears — this Land of Canaan. You svill have to be content with the 
quite general remarks that Wisconsin is a fertile territory, the land is 
cheap, and farm products also are cheap. The last is almost self-e\-ident 
when one considers the fact that grain, in order to reach Nesv York, 
has fifteen hundred miles to travel, and that on this journey, it has to 
pay high enough freight rates to make a paying business of the navi- 
gation on the Lakes, the Erie CkinaL and the Hudson Ris'er, and then 
the canal tolls as well as the merchants’ profits, commissions, and the 
like. From New York it still has three thousand miles to tras'el before 
it reaches the European market, where it has to compete with English, 
Russian, Danish, and Austrian products. It is true t^t a great deal Is 
consumed in the United States, particularly in the South, where cotton 
is the chief crop, and in the East It is estimated that New England, 
which is largely industrial, feeds two million stomachs on wheat from 
the West and New York and BrooUju’s half-milL'on get their wheat 
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gave he, heAand, he , imply vmdd »ot gain In weight. ^ 

Lught, and very hkely with good reason, this was due to the save 
heat which, coupled with strenuous labor, sapped his energy. 

The worst complaint of all is homesickness; everyone experiences 
that of course. But time can heal even deeper wounds than tha o 
having been severed from one’s native land. Furthermore, most ot tne 
immigrants seem to cherish more or less consciously a hope °”etuni- 
ing some day to their native land, having realized only after they to 
broken away how strong were the ties that held them there. 

In contrast to all these troubles and complaints, I found, particularly 
among those who had owned considerable property in Norway, a quite 
general feeling of satisfaction that they had come, built rather on 
their hopes for the future, to be sure, dian on what they had already 
acHeved. Among those who have worked their way up from poverty 
this feeling of satisfaction is so great that they are likely to overestimate 
their present prosperity. A certain Lars Hedemarken (or Bollo, after 
the farm by that name in Rmgsaker) is now a well-to-do man and is 
highly esteemed for his uprightness. I mentioned one of the ^^*S®** 
farms in Rtngsaker and asked him how he would like to trade hi* 
present farm for that one. He said he would not do so under any 
clieumstances, chieSy because the farm in Ringsakcr would prove 
small for all his sons, while here the whole prairie was theirs. His 
house was one of the better kind Very few Norwegians have yet built 
comfortable houses. The great majority live in log cabins of the sort 


that can he erected in a day. 

A very profitable business consists in buying up large stretches o 
prairie land, takmg part of it into use for oneself, and then parceling 
the rest out into farms for sale, building a log cabin on each, and plow- 
ing up an acre or so. Immigrants are ^d to pay a fairly good price for 
such a farm, as they like to have a house ready to receive them when 
they arrive and to find the work of cultivation already begun. I know 
many Norwegians who have made good profits in this way, and I have 


met no one who denied that it was a paying business. 

As there are everywhere people living on land which they have not 
paid for, it is necessary for the immigrant to be careful to avoid pi- 
ting into trouble. Even if the map at the Land Office designates a 
of knd as unoccupied, there may be someone living diere, and one wui 
either simply have to let well enough alone or else pay him whatever 
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people decide is fair. This is in accordance with the famous ‘'club law” 
which the people have established as a protection against a clause in 
the act of Congress by which it is specified that if a person is not able 
to pay for a piece of claimed land after a year he loses all rights to it 
The people have organized themselves to oppose this clause and they 
arrange things as they please between the buyer and the holder of 
such a piece of land. The buyer runs the risk of being seized and 
forced to waive his right to the property and to %vrite out a deed on 
whatever conditions they dictate. Many Norwegians are members of 
such organizations, but they often get into trouble because they are 
not so clever at it as the Yankees, who kno\v how to introduce a certain 
appearance of law and order even into a practice which in the nature 
of the case is the direct opposite of law and order. 

Recently a MnrwAgian {n Milwaukee bought some land occupied by 
a Norwegian at Kos^onong. When he came to take possession he %vas 
seized during the night by a group of people with their faces black- 
ened, whose speech and actioos re>'ealed that they were Nonvegians. 
They mistreated htm more or less and forced him to give a ^Tritten 
promise that he would make out a deed. This he later refused to do, of 
course, and even succeeded in having them fined. The trouble was that 
they had gone ahead on their own initiative without consulting the 
president of the organization and letting him arrange matters accord- 
ing to the rules. 

^Vhat has annoyed me most in my associations with the Americans 
is their prejudice against Europe, which they regard as hopelessly lost 
in slavery and wretchedness. Three fourths of the people in the East 
and ninety-nine hundredths of the people in the West are fully con- 
vinced that the other side of the Atlantic is nothing but a heap of 
medieval feudal states, which, indeed, show some slight indication of 
reform here and there, but have not made much political progress and 
have not enough vitality to rise from the abj-ss of misery and corrup- 
tion into which they have faHen as the result of centuries of ignorance 
and despotism; their doom is inevitable. If one tries to dispute any 
portion of this creed of theirs, tiiey simply point to the foreigners: 
■^Vhat further evidence is needed ^n these immigrants who s^vaTm 
into out country by the himdreds of thousands es-ery year with the 
traces of suffering unmistakably written on their faces and curses in 
their mouths at the tjTanny they are escaping?” 
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If the Americans hear of any scandal fnm. some Enropean court or 
of corruption In some European government, both of which Eo™ 
rather plentiful this last year, they at once use it as a weapon agams 
flie monarchical system itseU It is a rather big ,ob to defend ah 
Europe, and I have on various occasions declmed to do so, 
how agreeable it might be once in a while to lay aside my httle No - 
weeian. or even Scandmavian. patriotism and to pose as the champion 
of a whole continent. It does not help much to reject this constituency 
of two hundred milhon people, because people here do not recognize 
many differences among the various nations; every European is respon- 
sible for the whole thing. They have a special grudge against England, 
to be sure, in return for the English prejudice against them. Even the 
strong resemblance between these two nations and the common on^ 
of their mstituUons only tend to irritate them the more. The English- 
men. who regard their own laws and insUtuhons as quite ideal, natur- 
ally consider the development which has taken place in America a 
degeneration and perversion The Yankees, on the odier hand, if pos 
sible even mote proud of their own, consider the English institutions to 
be antiquated and impractical because they have not kept pace with 
the improvements and progress made in America. 

It is just as true, then, that an American utterly fails to understand 
England, as is the reverse Indeed, no European nation need expect a 
fair judgment in America -but this is not nccessardy reciprocal. Ex- 
perience has shown that Frenchmen are able to view American cond^ 
Uons without any prejudice. The Amencans themselves realize this an 
De Tocqueville’s hook is as highly esteemed here as in Europe. The 
same can also be said of the wntmgs of a considerable number of 
French scholars and hterary men about America, while the Englis 
accounts are generally treaf^ with the utmost indignation and disdain. 

If 1 remember De Custine’s account correctly, the Czar has declared 
that he can as easily understand a democratic republic, where the 
people rule, as an autocracy, but that the so-called limited monarchies 
are a complete nddle to him — they appear to be built on deceit and 
corrupbon. This idea fits in well with die American attitude. Both the 
Russian and the American forms of government are absolute, the only 
difference being that in one case the majority takes the place of one 
man. Half the populabon minus one is just as dependent on the will of 
half the population plus one as the Russian people minus one is de- 
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pendent on the will of that one man. Even die word 'liberty* is used 
here almost in the same way as in Russia — that is, only with reference 
to slavery; the abolitionists are called the “Liberty Party." The word 
“sovereign,” on the other hand, is constantly beard; the voters are 
spoken of as "sovereigns," both in jest and in earnest 

But let us not push the parallel too far. Even if the rule of the major- 
ity is not always so favorable to the interests of the minority, it is 
nevertheless obliged to be somewhat moderate, if only in its own 
interest Its laws must as a rule be for the welfare of all and must 
treat all alike; the members of the party generally have somewhat the 
same interests as other citizens of the state and its leaders must beware 
of weakening their party’s strength and thus endangenng its prestige 
through unreasonable measures. Their own interests naturaUy urge 
them to strive for grQ\vth and progress, and even their mistakes rarely 
have a significant, and never a lasting, effect The principles of such a 
government are grounded in the hearts of men and ^vill Jive long after 
that fonn of government which gives the power to one man has been 
undermined and shattered by the force of ^e new ideals of civilization. 

And what a wonderful example America gives the world of a large 
number of states living side by side in peace and order) ^Vhat a mar- 
velous sight, without equal either in the past or the present, to see one 
state after the other, svith hundreds of thousands of citizens, spring up 
as though out of the soil and then peacefully take its place among its 
sister states, renotmcing the use of arms and pledging allegiance to a 
common tribunall 

Everything here bears evidence of life and progress; no narrow, 
selfish consideration can stem the tide. It has been estimated that if the 
population continues to increase as it has —and there is every reason 
to suppose that it will — in a fe^v years it will amount to 80 million and 
in 1900 it will be 185 million; that does not take Mexico into account 
Europe may view this growth calmly enough because a republic sucb 
as America can never conquer territory on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and it would not if it could, because it would not know what 
to do with it; this is clearly seen from its present predicament as to 
Mexico. Of course it svill become a great naval power, but Europe is 
already accustomed to having s master on the sea. And for all save 
England it would merely be a question as to which master would be 
the better. Besides, its location at the very center of the commercial 
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world, midway between Europe and Ibe Orient, will give it »ob a 
great advantage over Europe that it wfll not need to tne rmght and 
insults against other nations in order to reap the Imnefit of 
trade. Furthermore, the sentiment here as well as in Europe IS opp 
to restnchons on trade, and this will probably be the case m the future 
also America’s power on the seas will be useful to Europe as long as 
it balances England’s, because it will protect European nabons agarnst 
the injustice that they have so often erpenenced at England s hanus. 
And when America finally gains the npper hand, one of the resui s 
probably be that the European states, through dread of the conse- 
quences, will be led to follow America’s erample and establish a union 


or meir own. 

People living on the western frontier, many of whom have go 
there to make up for failures or misplaced investments in the East, 
quite generally give up for the time being those pleasures an socia 
observances which usually accompany a higher civili2ation. Some ot 
them Uke a hking to the simple hfe which they have been obliged to 
adopt and allow their suspension of luxuries of every kind to continue 
“without day," but others introduce Uieir accustomed refinements as 
soon as they are able. In a number of homes at Madison, Elkhorn, an 
Janesville, I found all the comforts and all the elegance that we gener- 
ally associate with the upper classes in Europe In some of these homes 
I even saw candle-snuEers and handkerchiefs in use. People no longer 
sit around spitting at the stove as Is the fashion out here in the West, 
tobacco-chewing is restricted if not altogether outlawed, and cuspidors 


protect the floor and the carpels. 

What I have said about the use of handkerchiefs must not be taken 


to mean that such articles are an unknown commodity out here hut 
only that they are used rather economically, after the major operahon 
has been performed with the fingers. Women are not guilty of such a 
practice, hut even the most elegantly attired gentlemen are often very 
proficient at it. As far as the absence of candle-snuffers is concerned, 
I must admit that I first tbou^t it was total and I was very agreeably 
surprised when I found one at Jefferson. One learns to appreciate the 
value of such things after he has had to get along without them for 
some time, as I had Althou^ tiie specimen I found at Jefferson was 
in such shape that it took two men to repair it, I could not help regard- 
ing it as one of the masterpieces of modem civilization. Here along 
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the Mississippi there are candle-snuffers, but their form bears evidence 
of the fact that their manufacture and use have long been forgotten 
arts and have but recently been revis'ed. 

Generally speaking, I belie^’e that Wisconsin has acquired more 
European flavor than most of the other districts in the West. This is 
due partly to the fact that the Norwegian, German, and Irish immi- 
grants provide a class of servants more obedient and less exacting than 
the Yankees but not servile and thoughtless as the Negroes. Further- 
more, most of the Americans here have come from New England and 
New York, where the greatest culture and refinement is to be found. 
Among these people there is none of that coarseness which one meets 
so often in the southwestern states, in spite of the smooth, polished 
exterior. It finds abundant nourishment there in the slavery system, at 
all times and all places an abominatiOD, despite all arguments to the 
contrary. 

And what a difference there is between an American and an English 
court dinner I As far as the food itself is concerned the difference is 
evident &om the fact that the former costs about a Norwegian mark 
and the latter more than two specter, not including the cost of ^vine. 
In England the party Is made up of the counsellors ^one, as the judges 
generally eat by themselves, and the attomep as well as clerb and 
other officers of the court axe excluded. Here at Wisconsin all mthout 
exception, jury, witnesses, defendants, and so on, gather about the din- 
ner table at the hotel while court is in session. The English counsellors 
eat their dinner in the evening, after the toil of the day is over, while 
the Americans take an hour and a half at noon, but they devote only 
a small part of it to gulping dmvn their dinner. The Eoglishmen enjoy 
their dinner; the Americans just eat it. The Englishmen lay aside their 
professional dignity together with their gmvns and wigs in order to 
drown their cares in champagne and burgundy Mth song and merri- 
ment The Americans change neither their clothes nor their manners, 
drink their water in silence, and consider how they are going to tackle 
the case that comes on at 1:30. In England, not only does the exclusive 
flavor that attaches itself to such a small, select group tend to give it a 
someAvhat higher tone, but the lc□o^vledge of the strict code of honor 
that prevails among them as well as their broad general culture and 
the outstanding abilities that have elevated them to positions of trust 
and honor — ^ these hictors tend to purify the atmosphere about 
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them, so to speak, and give a visitor lie agreeable sensation of being 
in particulaily good company. 

Here, m this section of America especially, there are many of the 
lawyers who do not particularly command one's respect, either for 
their natural abilities or for their cidtiire and training. When a lawyer 
in the East finds the competition too sharp for him, he generally goes 
west. The same is true of many young men who hesitate to begin their 
careers too close to their home communities, where everyone knows 
them I have spoken with some lawyers of this kind, who knew so little 
about European conditions even in their own special field that they 
thought the English common law was in force in Norway. One of them 
was greaUy surprised when I told him that we not only had our own 
laws but our own government as weD; be had the impression that we 
were subjects of Queen Victorial The lawyers out here do have their 
merits, however. They certainly are kind and obliging to strangers. 
Fuithennore, many of them play trumpets, trombones, flutes, or other 
musical instruments; these come together and organize bands which 
enliven things very considerably as lie court visits the different towns. 
One of my good friends is an excellent piccolo player. 


America herself has become a mighty nation 

FROM OIX MUNCH R£DEB, IN BOSTON, 

JIASSACHUSETI5 

May 1848 

Americans are as interested as ever in watching developments in 
Europe. Every time the telegraph brings the news that a steamship is 
in sight off Boston harbor, or that one has arrived at New York, the 
streets are filled with people curious to hear the latest reports. All 
flock to the newspaper offices; and there is great competition among 
the various papers as to which one shall reap the profits of satisfying 
the public. An army of httle boys watts impatiently outside the news- 
paper offices. As soon as the papers are out they rush off in every 
direcHon noisily crying their wares. Porters are put up here and there, 
giving brief summaries of the most important news in huge letters 
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painted with brush and inh — for example, “Warl Warl War! Cotton 
goes up. Attempted overthrow of the provisional government" 

Great as is the interest in EuK^>ean affairs now, it can scarcely be 
compared ^vith that during the first French Revolution, when even the 
political campaigns centered in European rather than American 
problems. Nowadays the situation is quite different. America herself 
has become a mighty nation and she looks across at what is going on 
in Europe rather with an eye to her own profit than because she feels 
herself a member of the European family. Many seem to rejoice in the 
rise of democracy in Europe, wMch they attribute largely to the ex- 
ample of America. Everywhere people express the hope that much 
European capital will now be put into American bonds, as a result of 
lack of confidence in the credit of the European nations. 

Most Europeans find that their hatred of slavery diminishes when 
they visit the slave states themselves. With me the opposite proved to 
be the case, although I visited slave-owners who showed the greatest 
kindness in dealing with their “property." One of them, for example, 
told me that be would never try to recapture a slave in case be ran 
away. Another owned a preacher to whom be granted almost complete 
freedom to study and travel. Those slaves whose moral and intellectual 
powers have been held at the lowest stage of development, almost 
like animals, are contented enough, and this contentment on their part 
is held up as a splendid argument against the fanaticism of the Atoli- 
tionists. The sight of such degradation was all the more painful to me 
because I felt that many of them, in spite of their obvious ignorance, 
had some slight consciousness, at any rate, of the fact that diey were 
the victims of a shameful oppression. 
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were composed and sung,^ and in due time letters written by immi- 
grants in California appeared in Norwegian newspapers. These first- 
hand reports were supplemented by the return of gold-hunters, some 
• See the chapter on "Eraigranl Gold Seetws” In Nonieglan Migration, vol 1. 
pp 267-286. , 

1 The story of tluj espeditioii, widi detailed references to specific sources, is told 
raNofUJCgtnn Migration, vol 1, pp 273-^80. , 

t See, for example, *To an Expeditioa of California Cold Seekers” and ^l 
E)«rado‘‘ m Theodore C. Blegeo and Martin B Ruud, Nortceglon Emigrant Songs 
and BaUads (Minneapolis, 1936), ^ 131-14S. 
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of them ‘’decorated,’* as one newspaper put it, "with massive rings, 
breastpins, watch chains, and similar expensive gold trinkets." * 

\Vhat kinds of pictures of Cahfoima and the West did the immigrant 
gold-hunters lay before the people of Norway ? The following pages offer 
fair samples, starting with a story of a journey west via Panama, with 
a report of earnings in California, some mention of the Indian menace, 
and a good account of the workings of frontier justice. “Every man here,” 
wrote the international forty-niner tersely, “is armed with a gun, pistols, 
and knives.” 

The immigrants experienced the ecstasy of the gold mania, but not 
all of them sought out the gold fields. One, after trawlmg around Cape 
Horn, admiring the beauties of Valparaiso, and pushing on to San Fran- 
cisco and Sacramento, took work as a carpenter at fifteen dollars a day. 
He had earned orJy a humble ten cents a day in Old World Bergen, but 
nonetheless he ^vas dissatisfied, for “every time some gold-miner re- 
turned,” he wrote, "we all went crazy." 

He was not the only one who found other ways of making money than 
panning gold. One letter writer who in the summer of 1850 concluded 
that the “best time is imdoubtedly over,” took a job at $150 a month “plus 
board and lodging.” Anthon Lassen, another immigrant, tried his luck at 
mining, hut promptly “decided on Oregon” after he learned of the oppor- 
tunities for land and farming in that rich region to the north. In the 
spring of 1851 he reported in detail from Portland, where everything, as 
he said, ^vas new. Yet another, at Bidwell’s Bar, turned to canal-digging 
and bought a share in a company engaged in that business. He warned 
his friends not to expect to see a “big'vig” when he returned, but shll, he 
suggested, he might have “a little capital in gold dust.” One ^vriter, pen- 
ning his letter on board a ship about to depart for Australia, said that in 
gold-digging, everything depended upon chance, though he also be- 
lieved that "if you have money, you can make money." 

Strange, indeed, were the fortunes of (he gold-seekers who sailed in 
the chartered ship from Trondhjem in 1850. Because of a faulty vessel, 
the expedition broke up at Rio de Janeiro, and the stranded gold- 
hunters became tropical farmers in Brazil, with crops of coffee, cotton, 
oranges, bananas, and other products as foreign to their experience as 
th^ were to the soil of Norway. One writer in this settlement tried to 
comfort his wife and children in Norway with the hope that in three 
* Quoted m Konoegian Migration, roL 1, p. 230. 
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years he might return to them. Anodier, however, found that he could 
not settle down in Brazil, for, he wrote, "flie idea of California was always 
on my mmd.” Ultimately, after many adventures, the idea got him to 
San Francisco, where, before starting for the mines, he strolled about 
the streets, fascinated by the many gambling houses, where he saw 
money piled high on the gaming tables. Later be reported gloomily 
that life in Amenca was drudgery, but he did not forget to mention that 
he had saved a bdy sum of money. 

Thus, the general picture is rounded out in the letters. "Come, and 
you will regret it — do not come, and you will also regret that," %vrote the 
philosophical Carl Nordhye of Drpbak in 1852 Looking to the future, 
this observant immigrant outlined some of the opportunities in Cali- 
fornia for grocery-keepers, fanners, fishermen, and tradesmen — and 
even appraised the wonders of the region as a study ground for nat- 
uralists 

The letters do not disclose fabulous fortunes made at the mines, but 
occasionally they point to success along lines of traditional competence 
in Norway. Thus a letter in 1854 names one Nortvedt, or North, a Nor- 
wegian immigrant, as the "best shipbuilder in California." A year later 
another writer tells of starting northward for the Oregon boundary 
where, among other thmgs, he hoped to be able to plant the American 
Sag at the top of the highest mountain on the Pacific Coast "California, 
he wrote in a valedictory judgment, "is a rough country to hve in." How- 
ever rough a country might b^ the lure of gold was irresistible, and when 
the Fraser River gold discovenes became known in 1856, Californians, 
including not a few Norwegian-Califomians, set out for the newer El 
Dorado. One letter, wntten from "Whatkom"— now a part of Belling- 
ham, Washmgton— descnhes vividly some aspects of that gold rush as 
viewed in midsummer of 1858. The selections close with a contemporary 
account of two immigrants who had gone on from California to Australia, 
hut in 1863 returned to their native land to become farmers, golden 
chains around their necks, "very heavy rings" on their fingers, and for- 
tunes of "several thousand dollars" in their pockets 
Here are documents of the kind from which the people of Norway 
read about the Golden West in the 1850‘s— letters faithful in their de- 
tailed reports of personal experiences and observations. Taken as a 
whole, they are not without historical interest as fresh and first-hand 
records of the gold rush; and, read from another point of view, they 
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aSord some insight into the reactions of the immigrant mind to the 
realities of the El Dorado whose wonders stirred not only America but 
the mid-century world. 


Gold is found almost like fish scales 

FROM A FORTY-KIKER IN CAUTOR-NlA 
TO ins FAMILY * 

July 15, 1849 

Once more I have the pleasure of writing you, though I am a thousand 
miles away from you and more than hvo hundred and fifty miles from 
the coast At present I am staying in the Sierra Nevada Moimtains ir 
California. 

You will recall that I told you that I had decided to go on to Cali- 
fornia. As a result of this decision, I left New York on February 1, and 
after a very pleasant voyage of eight days on hoard the steamship Falcon, 
I arrived svith three hundred other passengers at Havana, where we 
stayed one day. From there we saOed to Chagres — a four days' voyage. 
Here we left the Falcon and took another steamboat up the lovely river 
Chagres, which is from sixty to a hundred feet wide but very shallow. 
As the steamboat could not go up more than about twenty-five miles, 
we had to continue our journey in canoes. These are from twenty to 
eighty feet long and in proportion to their length are paddled by &om 
one to eight naked Negroes. I was in one of the smallest canoes ^vith 
only one Negro. These Negroes are extremely good-natured, honest 
people. They excel in particular in the exceptional endurance and 
strength with which they paddle the canoes up against the strong cur- 
rent all day long without resting, except when they eat their simple 
meals. 

After spending forty hours in the canoe, I arrived at Gorgona, a small 
town of about fifteen hundred inhabitants, where four of my friends and 
I pitched our tent to wait for the arrival of the rest of the company. 
From here it is about twenty-three miles through very mountainous 
country to Panama. Transportation of ba^age is very cheap here. We 
bought six horses at from $14 to $25 apiece, and a friend of mine and 
• This letter appeared in Chriitimla-Poateti, November 15, 1849. 
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I thus transported all our baggage to Panama. On the whole the state 
of health was very good here, though it had been proclaimed temb e 
in the New York newspapen. During my whole journey I heard of very 
few cases of illness. 

On March 10 we left Panama on board a steamship bound for ban 
Francisco, where we duly amved on April 1, exactly ^vo months after 
we had left New York. Since this dty, to judge by all indications, is 
some day to become the greatest emporium on the Pacific, I shall try to 
give you a descripbon of it. The city is located on the southern side o 
the entrance from the Pacific at the first large bay, part of which is 
called Santa Clara Bay. For the mam part, the city has been laid out m 
a small vaUcy between ton rows of hills. Its appearance from the anchor- 
age is completely American, except for the lack of church steeples, o 
which American cibes always have a very large number. The sunoun 
ings of the city are quite barren. There are too hotels in town where you 
pay $5 a day, and a great many gambling houses, where thousands o 
dollars are lost every day. The population is about five thousand. 

After four days’ stay in San Francisco, I once more boarded a 
vessel and went about 120 mites up the Sacramento River. Here we too 
three wagons drawn by oxen to cany our baggage to the rooimtalns, 
where we hoped to make our fortune by washing and digging for gold- 
After four days’ troublesome journey on fool we amved at our destina- 
tion, but for two reasons we discovered that we could not make our 
fortune right away. In the first place, the water in the river where we 
hoped to gold was too high, and besides the hostihty of the Indians 
presented a senous obstacle. On one occasion the Indians had killed 
five people and burned the bodies The angry gold-diggers, about forty 
in number, got together and set out to find the Indians, "rhey did find 
them, killed about fifty, and took sixty pnsoners, who were all released, 
however, except seven. The next day these were taken out of their 
prison, one to be shot and the others to watch. But as soon as the un- 
fortunate creatures were out in the open, they tried to run away. Shouts 
of “Shoot theml Shoot themf” were heard. Guns were fired, and three 
of them fell on the spot, three others threw themselves in the river, but 
all were shot. One fell only a few steps from me riddled by six bullets, 
another by three. This shocked me very much, and I also think that it 
IS wrong to shoot them wherever you catch sight of them. As a rule the 
Indians are both cowardly and cunning. If one of them can find an op- 
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portimity to shoot an arrow— th^ are extremely skillful with bow and 
arrow— into the heart of a white man, he does so. Besides they steal a 
lot of horses, which they kill and eat 

Every man here is armed vvith a gun, pistols, and knives. My six- 
barreled pistols which I bought in New York for $12 I have sold here 
for $100. To give you an idea of the prices of various things here and 
of the cost of living in this place, I shall give you a hst of the current 
prices of the most necessary and common articles. A horse costs from 
$200 to $500, an ox $100, and a sheep $16. Hard bread (for there is no 
soft bread here) $1.25, flour $.75, dried apples $1.25, ham $1.25, all a 
pound. Molasses $4.00 a bottle, sugar $.80 a pound, tea $5.00 a pound, 
etc. Boards cost $700 for 1,000 cubic feet, and three small boxes of 
matches are $1.00. Potatoes are $1.25 a pound. A pair of boots that cost 
$2.50 in New York are $20 00 here. A pair of shoes that were $.75 in New 
York are $8.00 here, and so on. These are high prices, to be sure, but if 
you work hard you can still make money. In May I saved $223, in June 
$255. Yesterday alone I made $35. AH my earnings from May 1 to July 
14 amount to $750, which is $120 more than the cost of the journey here. 

The work is extremely hard. I start at four o’clock in the morning and 
keep on till twelve noon. After that I rest for three or four hours, for 
at that time of day the heat is unbearable, and then I work again till 
eight o'clock m the evening. The nights here are exceedingly cold. We 
live In tents; I have not been inside a house since April 1. The ground 
is our bed and a saddle or somethiug bke that our pillo^v. This kind of 
hfe agrees svith me, and my health is excellent. We live a free life, and 
the best thing of all, that which I have always considered one of the 
supreme blessings of existence, is that no human being here sets him- 
self up as your lord and master. It is true that we do not have many of 
the luxuries of life, but I do not miss them, with the exception of cigars, 
which are too expensive here, as you only gel three for a dollar. 

Fine order and peace prevail here. It seems to me as if one person 
were afraid of the other, since be knows very U'ell that an insult %vill 
usually be paid back with a piece of lead. Thefts and robberies have 
been very rare, up to the last two weeks, when a lot of horses were 
stolen. Everyone may safely leave his lent, without having to fear in 
the least that somettog has been stolen when he returns. But if this 
does happen and the thief is caught aH the neighbors assemble and 
elect a judge. If the thief is found guH^ by the judge, he is punished 
227 
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A fe%v Scandinavians have already arrived here and more may come. 
I 'vish, therefore, to give you as truthful an account as I can after almost 
one year’s stay here. First about the trip from Ne^v York: you can now 
travel to Chagres and over the Isthmus, and from Panama to San Fran- 
cisco; there are enough steamships and ships for both voyages \vith the 
total passenger fare at $250. But last year not enough ships were avail- 
able, and I had to go around Cape Horn, a %oyage I do not advise any- 
one to make, not so much because of the danger — we were not exposed 
to any, although several vessels did suffer considerable damage — but 
imagine being cooped up in such a small space as a ship, living on bad 
food, and passing through all four seasons in the course of one month I 
Surely a strong constitution is needed to stand that. 

But the arrival in Valparaiso compensated us for all our sufferings. 
Truly, it was the most beautiful moinmg in my life when we approached 
the coast of Chile: the impression made on you is enhanced by the 
country that arises out of the sea, clothed as it is in lush, green tropical 
beaut}’, As I have said, we had endured a great deal, but nature made 
it up to us during our tea days* stay in Valparaiso. Not only the abun- 
dance of fruit but the romantic scenery — mountains and bills (which 
instantly reminded me of old Nor%vay) —refreshed and encouraged us. 
Nature has been very generous of her gifts here, offering a great variety 
of views: in the background you see the snow-clad Andes, whose sum- 
mits have not yet been climbed by any human being; and when you 
lower your gaze, scenes of southern agriculture and fertility, and also 
of volcanic destruction, meet the eyes. I strolled around here the vvay 
you and I used to do in the old days on our trips in the Norwegian moun- 
tains; and it was with heavy hearts that we left all this behind when the 
captain ordered everybody on board. 

The voyage now became more unpleasant to us than it had been be- 
fore. As we approached our destination, the goal of our desperate 
gamble, we began to consider things more carefully. None of us knew 
whether there really was gold to be found in California; rumors to that 
effect might have been started the government to induce people to 
emigrate. And even worse, we did not know if there were housing and 
food enough to keep so many adventurers alive. But we put such svoiries 
aside, and the ship sailed on, aldioogh slowly, because the trade winds 
north of the equator were against us. We tacked almost over to the Sand- 
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wich Islands and after that s^vung about to San Francisco, where 
arrived 156 days after our departure from New York. 

I was very eager to get ashore, and when the ferryman charged 5 
for half an hour’s ferrying. I thought; here there must be work I could 
do Ashore 1 could learn little about the mines; they were far away m 
the interior, and one account contradicted the other. But a laborer m 
the city had made $16 a day and was now making $12; and that w^ 
good enough for me So far so good; but the food, though abundant, 
was bad. and there was no housing Some of the passengers had been 
prepared for this and had brought tents from New York, and ^ 
accommodated in one of them together with four others. This soldiers 
life in open camp did not agree with me in the beginning, but now I am 
accustomed to it and can sleep quite comfortably under a tree wit my 
boots for a pillow I worked for the city and for the government an 
made $13 a day as a carpenter, but 1 couldn’t get the thought of e 
mines out of my head, 1 therefore quit my job as a carpenter and went 
up the river to Sacramento, which is the center of the mines. Here ^ 
people who had returned from the mines, which were fifty to three hun- 
dred English miles away and to which you travel on foot ’The accounts 
now became more reliable and reasonable. Carpenter’s wages in this 
city were $15 a day m gold dust, with a real value of $17. 1 now recon- 


sidered everything soberly and settled down in this city. 

The $15-a-day work lasted only two months Can you believe that , 
who at one time back in Bergen was working for ten cents a day, was 
not even satisfied with this royal pay? For every time some gold-miner 
returned and displayed his find, we all went crazy. Three times I got 
ready to set out for the mmes (for you have to carry everything wi 
you). The first time I fell ill; the second time my traveling companion 
did; and when for a third time I was getting ready to start, the rainy 
season began and I had to stay here. And I am glad that I did, for 
have done better than most miners. Thus, I have not been to the mines 
myself, but in talking to people who stayed during the whole mining 
season at the so-called diggings, I have decided that as long as I can 
make $8 a day in the city, this is better. But those who know no trade 
have to go to the mines, and unaccustomed to labor, they suffer unspea 
ably, until Bacchus and contpax^ speed them out of this world. 

I will outline the life of a miner for you Arrived in this city, he 
to nd himself of everyfliing that he cannot carry on his back, for the 
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rental of a tnmV • wtnild be too cosdy. Off he trudges, then, from 
thirty to four hundred miles. In the cold, wet nights he has no other 
house than a tree, if there is any. The heat during the daytime is ter- 
rible, and the sand is a foot deep on the plains. ^Vhen he has left these 
behind, he climbs the mountains, some of whidi are as steep and difficult 
as UlnMven at Bergen ; and these he has to climb carrying his provisions, 
his blanket, and mining equipment When he arrives, he has to get to 
work moving masses of stone three to four feet in diameter, carrying 
dirt and mud, and often standing knee-deep in water all day. Then 
night falls with its chilling raw air. Tired and himgiy, he has no house; 
he must spread his blanket on the ground for a bed. As to his food, he 
must cook it himself, which is easy, for last year the only things he 
could get were salted bacon and slapjacks (sailor’s pancakes) and black 
coffee. If he falls ill, no friend is near him, and only deadi brings rehef. 
Add to all this the fact that a digger’s earnings are very uncertain, 
varying from $1 to $12 a day. A few out of thousands have made fortunes 
in a short time, but most of them have not and will nob 

Life in the city is better, though I have had to live in a tent all ^TiDter. 
But the food is better Here, at any rate, and the city is developing rapidly. 
Provisions arrive in abundance, and bouses are shooting up in such 
numbers that it can truthfully be said of San Francisco and Sacramento 
that they are the greatest wonders you ever saw. One must admit that 
the Yaidtees are a progressh’e people; and bow strange it must be 
for the other nations of the Pacific to have got such neighbors ! 

We— for now I have become a Californian myself —has'e added an- 
other star to the American honor— the Bag, I mean. 


It is very hot in the mines 


FROM A RLOmAUTE, AT BENICIA, CALIFORNIA f _ 

June 27, 1S50 

On March 26 I arrived in San Fiancisoo, where the ship stopped for 
four days. During time I tried to gel work, whi^ I foimd extremely 

• TIjs tjusk would be to store his duogs la. j 

f The letter from which rhu ii «n eseerpt appeared in Den F rfmotii^ {Trend, 
hjea), October 1, 1850. 
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lowing day, and most of my things and some money I had left there 
wre lost Everything in the city was in a state of confusion for some 
days, and so I took a job on board a ship in the harbor. I %vorked at 
loading lumber, and in a month I made 80 specie dollars, which was 
then the usual pay. 

With this money I went up to the mines and spent about $40 on the 
way for food and transportation. I immediately started hunting for gold, 
which was very hard work as we had to dig almost fourteen feet down 
before we found anything. I had no luck and made only enough to pay 
expenses for two and a half which was almost longer than I 

could stand it there, ^vorking hard in the unbearably hot weather. I did 
see many others, however, who were so lucky that they were able to 
wash out $30, $40, or $60 worth of gold a day for a long time. But most 
of them made only $4 to $6 a day. October came, and with it the rainy 
season. I could not sleep out of doors any longer, so I left the mines 
and went to San Francisco with many others. I stayed at a coffee house 
and paid $2 SO a day for board aod lod^g— only a third of what the 
price had been a year ago. 

I read in the newspapers that both in California and Oregon I could 
claim a whole square mile of land for nothing. At once 1 decided on 
Oregon, went down to the harbor and arranged with a captain that he 
should take me there for $50, which was all the money I owned. I went 
on board at once, and we weighed anchor the foUoNving day. The voy- 
age lasted eighteen days, duringwhichwe had very stormy weather that 
gave many of us an ague from which I suffered severely for eight days 
and which left me so weak that 1 'vas unable to work the first days after 
the landing. After that I got work right away as a carpenter repairing the 
house of a minister; tiii< job lasted eight days, and I earned $20. With 
this money I left the city to take a farm about fifteen miles from Port- 
land. Since I swore allegiance to America more than a year ago, I can 
(according to the enclosed law) claim a square mile of land when I 
have complied with the regulations. ' 

Oregon has a very good and healthful climate; we never have more 
than eighty degrees heat (Fahrenheit) in the summer and rarely more 
than three or four degrees of cold during the ^vinte^. Even this much 
cold is extremely rare — I noticed last year that the water froze only 
seven or eight times, and it was always thawed out the next day by the 
sim. There is very little snow here, and it only stays on the ground a 
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tag the eommer there is httle rein, but enough for the vegetabon 
iu kinds of grain and vegetables rue harvested m aWance h«e 
Wheat yields from ten to forty fold, potatoes front ten to » 

times more, all other vegetables the same way, A barrel of *a‘Jw 
tlOOO; a barrel of potatoes this spring $12 00; one pomd of whMt 
flour $08, one pound of bacon $10 and meat $08, a “P 
country three or four cents more; eggs $-75; one pound o u er . . 
cheese $40, and other groceries accordingly. Compared m 
products, clothes are cheaper than anything else. 

The hogs are out m the vroods both winter and summer and ge 
food from acorns and roots; at any time when they are butc ctc , 
are as fat as if they had been fed on grain. The cows are not fed m b 
either, but graze in the fields all the year round. From time to nm . 
they are given a httle salt to keep them attached to the home 
With the new discovery of gold mines four hundred miles from 
land. Oregon, the prices of aU kinds of food will go up in the near fu^e 
and will probably remain hlgb for a period of two or three years, 
work of the spring starts in the middle of March, and harvest time 
in the beginning of August. Daily wages will be very high here 
the summer and are likely to stay high for a couple of years. I have nw 
$2 a day regularly since the middle of February and can now get 
day all during the summer. During harvest perhaps I will earn ev 
$5 or $6, including meals, for most people here are leaving their 
and going to the mines, which are said to be very rich. Perhaps s 
try the mines myself after I do a little sowing and planting on my 
claim, even if I had bad luck in the mines of California. But there 
thing had already been worked, whOe everything here is new. 
makes all the difference in the world. , 

I do not regret that I left Norway, though both my money and c ot es 
were lost in the course of the journey and I now have to work up agam 
from the bottom For 1 figure that m my land I have considerably 
value than in the httle money 1 lost Apart from the many hai p 
that I shall probably still have to meet, I can look forward to a p ®asa 
future here, which I could not do in Norway. Already I live better an 
more happily here than I did at home; and, perhaps, some day s 
return a rich man. 
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or so. Three or four monlbs of Ibe winter are very rainy ; but dui- 
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„™d, planOoB fte n«t crop »hen orur har been harvested. The vray 


everjiddng in »»»««= 

mtereslitiK sight lot us to see the growing of coSee, cotton, n ' 6 

k^s, aid Lanas all year roimd. Sor wee^ alter we e"' ^ 
planted some potatoes, but a great part of the crop was damag 
did eat some of it. however, after two mootfe. 

We have bad many difficulbes and much hardship, and J' 
time to complete our purchase land Since the manager X 

Mr. Schrfider.£eUdlandwasmforsui weeks everyth 

still. For a while we were ill. especially with dysentery 
of seventy-three persons, only four died, however -S. an 
Helgeland. L. Stensem from Ytterpen. Luthersen from 
Nordby from Lauivig L. Stensem was in our group and on 

bedrequestedthathispropertybesoldandtheproceedssen 

Mpen at Ytterpen, which will be done by a bill of exchange to ^ 
if circumstances permit The disease Im now abated, and every ; 
well again. Apart from a few mmor attacks, 1 have been we a 
time, God be praised , 

No%v, how are you, my dear wife, whom 1 can never forpt, 
httle children? How I wish that I had a letter from you telling me 
you and the children ate well and happy, trusting in the Lor . 
you are contented in spite of all the sorrows and worries of e. ^ 
all, my dear, do not grieve and worry about me and my situat on. 
true that we are far apart now, but we can still be together in sp i • 
if it is God’s will that we are to see each other again sometime, 
nothing is impossible, for He who has carried us so safely over 
stormy seas has also the power to bring us back home again, sooner 
later. I have not made any definite decision, but I do plan to 
my native country in three years; 1 hope to get a letter from you e o 
that time, however, hut now I shall have to see how things turn ou 
We do not know, as yet, what the profit of our stay here may o- 
begin with, we have tried to cultivate a little land and,huil a ^ 
houses. Our nearest neighbors are Johannes Eide, Johannes 
Knud Kjesbo, Johannes Munkrpstad, all in one group. They are ^ 
ing houses opposite us. In our group are L. 


ing houses opposite us. in our group are i... j 

Aagaard, Laurits Flotten, Johannes Hallen. All these ask me io se 
their best greetings to thrix friends and relatives and say that ey 


it greetings 
well and happy. 
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At present we are dealing away forest and sawing boards. When we 
have arranged for the most necessary things, have built a house and got 
a little seed in the ground, some of us plan to make a trip up to the 
moimtains to a river where the Brazilians claim that there is gold. We 
have cleared the site of our house at a nver where we thought that we 
had found a little gold dust, but it did not amount to anything. But then 
this river has not been searched carefully. Otherwise, fourteen of us plan 
to put some effort into gathering some dyewood, for instance, brazil- 
wood, sandalwood, fustic, and guaiacum. We have planned to gather 
these and try to make a profit by shipping them to Europe with rice, 
sugar, and cotton. At the present time, we are busy building houses, 
since at any moment ships are expected from Germany with passengers 
who are to use the houses that we are living in now. 

We associate here with Brazilians, Germans, and Frenchmen, and it 
is very difficult for us because of our trouble with the language. We 
shall have to make an effort to learn It. Here is no church or minister; 
but now a church is to be built and soon a minister will arrive from Ger- 
many. May the Lord hold His hand of grace over us and sustain us in 
faith and patience as we struggle every day with humble devotion and 
trust in the Lord, holding everything as nothing compared mth winning 
His love and resting in Him. Johan O. Aagaard from Vserdalen requests 
that you give his b«t greetings to his parents and tell them that he is 
now well and happy, but a while ago be was ill and very close to death. 
Hs asks his parents to write him. The Lord be with you, yoxiag and old. 


The best time is undoubtedly over 


I.ABS ItAHSES, AT B^n^’EZJ/s BAB, CAUFOBXZA, TO 
THE ESrrOR OF FBEDRIZSIIALD BUrsmSE * 

August 26, 1831 

I left San Francisco in the beginning of March this year and arrived 
at the place mentioned above, where, with some of my countijmen, I 

* In priatbg tkii letter, the editor of FredrtJuhaMi Budstikle relates that Lan 
Hansen, from FredrJuhald, had shipped In 1W9 u a ship's carpenter on the brig 
Ltmltde Geer, but during the course of the voyage had deserted tbe ship in order to 
go to Cahfonila and hunt for gold. The letter was reprinted in Chrislianij-rorten, 
Kovembw 20, 1851, under the title “A California Trai-eler." 
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started digging tor gold mth meager results. On tie opportte side of tie 
river, ioS, a dam-tuJding eompany was wortog. 
named Johnson from tie Christianssand district had ■“ 
dns company tor more tian a jmar. Throngh these brothers we w«e 
ottered a share on what seemed to he very reasonable conditions, 

I With four other Norwegians, therefore joined the company. A™ S 
the latter are Julius Abertus and Niels Olsen Kjetelsen from Fredr^- 
hald. Smce that time -after April 1-we have been busy digging 
canal to change the course of the nver. . 

I must admit that this has been a trying time. The work was extreme y 
difficult, involvmg mining and cutting throu^ rock; and besi es mo 
of my money was spent, without my knowing if I would ever get a 
in return for my expenses and tune At present I have, however, a 
substantial hope that 1 shall not have done this work for nothing. ® 
last couple of weeks we have been working in the river and have no 
reason for complaint, the profit having been from $200 to $400 a ay* 
which in Norway would seem to be a fortune but in this country, w ^ 
equipment and everything is so terribly expensive, is considered ah * 
especially as it is to be divided mlo twelve parts Therefore, people ac ^ 
in Fredrikshald should not expect to see me return as a "bigwig 
perhaps with a httle capital m gold dust For I have decided that i 
can make some money during the autumn, 1 shall travel via Panama an 
the United States and be home m March or April next year. 

A goldsmith's apprentice Thoresen (from Fredrikshald) came to a 
forma from New Orleans about a year ago, and after traveling aro 
m several places trying his hand at prospectmg, he arrived at the mines 
m Bidwell’s Bar about the same time as 1. Ever since we started 
here, be has been with me. But he is not planning to return home r^^^ 
away, as he wishes to earn a small fortune before he leaves the Ian o 

-tti 

Hans Hoel (a mate from Fredrikshald) came up to the mines wi 
me, and we worked together at Erst; but smce I got into this construe 
hon company, he has been tiie trusty comrade of Sigwardt Baas a 
( from Fredrikshald) . As far as 1 know, diese two industrious young men 
earned quite a bit for a couple of months, and I hope that once 
they may strike some httle shining nugget or other that might ena 
them to leave at the same time I leave. From the experience I have o 
California, I certainly do not advise anyone to come here. The best tun 
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is undoubtedly over, and I can safely aSrm that ninety-nine persons out 
of a hundred \vish that they had never thought of California. 


Gold has also been discovered in Australia 


FROM A MAN IN SAN FTIANCISCO. 

TO FRIENDS IN NORWAY * 

November 14, 1851 

P robably you have heard in Nor%vay, too, that gold has also been dis- 
covered in Australia (Ne^v Holland), and since I, ^v^th many others, 
have on the whole been disappointed here when I recall the glowing 
reports we heard at home, I have decided to try my luck in Australia. 

I do not blame California, for there is money to be made here. But it 
requires a fairly long time to earn a hftle capital It may seem somewhat 
rash to leave so abruptly a country where you have a chance of maldog 
money, but my main reason is that the mines in Australia are newer 
and consequently not so nearly exhausted as here. I got here a little 
too late, and I shall now try to get there in time. I have several reliable 
reports from Australia which I consider much more exact than those I 
had from here. Several letters have arrived from families in Sidney who 
urge their relatives to come there, (be sooner the better, because they 
will be able to do better there than here. 

I have worked about six weeks in the mines without having earned 
much more than the cost of my equipment and food, and the last two 
weeks I ^vorked for others at a pay of $3 a day and board, making more 
that way than if I had worked on my own. Everybody is %vaiting for the 
rainy season to get water, and then there probably will be more to do 
than under present circumstances. A good constitution is required for 
all kinds of activity here, for the work is hard and strenuous. No one 
should imagine that it is as ea^ to make money here as people assume; 
everything depends a great deal on luck. Nor should one have too much 
failh in the gloning reports of the newspapers about all the gold to be 
found here. There is no den)’ingthat someone may, nmv and again, make 
his fortune in a short time. But one must remember how many thousands 
of people here make no more tiiao they spend. This the newspapers are 

*Thu letter appeared in Linehamtnen May 11, 1852. 
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reluctant to let people loiow about As a matter of fact, 1 
who arrived here with money and who have grovni poor; for it o 
does not favor you, you may work a long tune without finding a g- 
In gold-digging everything depends on chance. 

For craftsmen, on the other hand, I beheve that there are go ^ opp 
tunities here, since they are always sure of making a good days pay. 
suppose that the followmg craftsmen are the ones needed most: go 
smiths, watchmakers, joiners, carpenters, wheelwrights, and 
But there is not much work for tailors and shoemakers yet, for c o 
and shoes are imported in large quantities and cost less here an 
home. Clothing expenses are a tnfle compared with earnings. 

The greatest difficulty of the emigrant is undoubtedly his deficiency w 
English, for as long as he does not have a command of the language, 
cannot hope to make money by starting a trade of one kind or 
the city. In the mmes he can get along after a fashion, but it is very 
cult. If I had a good command of the language. I should hesitate to »ve 
California . but suice I do not, 1 shall go on to New Holland, hoping 
Ing the course of the passage to become more familiar wlh the languag® 
hy listening to the Americans. The trip will start next week and the at* 
is $50. 1 have already moved on board and get my meals here, and at 
rate I shall be far more comfortable here than I was on the Amerika Pa • 
We are scheduled to touch at the Sandwich Islands and the Frien y 
Islands, and the voyage is expected to last about two months. Ori^na y 
three of us Norwegians from the mines planned to traveltogether, but e 
other two arc not yet quite sure that they will have enough money to go^ 
Yesterday six of my countrymen who arrived here on the same boat as 
came down here, and these will probably go with me. Most of the passen 
gets who came from Norway would like to leave for Australia if only they 
had money; and daily people come down from the mines to go there. 

The suit brought against the company of Amerika Paket was se e 
with little compensation to the passengers; but including all expenses, 
this trial cost the company about $3,000, so that it did smart a litde or 
its inconsiderate action All the sailors immediately jumped ship witbou 
the company gettmg any of them back. The day before yesterday the s p 
left for China, having mustered a new crew. 

Bruun and Br^ndalen will stay here since they do not feelhke 
yet. I have promised to write to them and to other countrymen ; an 
things are better in Australia, I siqipose they will follow. Aided by a ot 
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wegian, Br0adalen got one-fourth share of a mine %vith some French- 
men, and they may be lucky enough to strike gold. 

I met many countrymen up in the mines, among others Steenshom. I 
spoke to Gustav Madsen from Drammen every day; he has made some, 
but not much money. When I returned down here I also met a person 
from Kongsberg, a son of the late mine superintendent Samuelson. He 
has been ill but is better no%v and is planning to return to the mines. My 
own health, God be praised, has bera excellent all the time, although I 
slept under the open sly most of my time at the nunes; but at this time 
of the year the climate is very wholesome here. The days are still very 
hot, but the nights are cold. Anybody planning to come here should bring 
with him only the clothes that are absolutely necessary. For if you are 
going to the mines, j'ou are likely to move from one place to another, and 
it is not\vise to have too much to cany. No one should bring any tools, for 
the implements they use here perform the work much more quickly. 

Here as eveiy\vbere, if you have money, j'ou can make money, and this 
is even more true here than elsewhere, for there are many opportunities 
for investment The safest and most proBtable thing is tmdoubtedly farm- 
ing. Everybody says so. Uncultivated land costs nothing; but you have 
to have it fenced in, make a down pajment for equipment, farm hands, 
and seeds. If j’ou have the capital for this, you are sure to make money 
in a short time. 

California is a wonderful country for its liberty, and during the time 
I %vas in the mines I neither saw nor heard about a single fight From 
theft J’OU are safer here than at home, for j'ou can leave jiiur things in 
the open field and be gone for several daj's and they ^vill remain where 
you left them. The pimishment is severe for a thief; if he is caught he is 
hanged at once, or his head is shaved and he is chased out of the mines. 

There are several to\%'ns near the mines, and food and other things are 
easy to buy. The prices of the several provisions are as follows; 100 
pounds of wheat flour $10 to $12; butter $1 a pound; coffee about 2 
marks (Norwegian) and potatoes 1 mark a pound; heads of cabbage $.50 
to $1 apiece; fresh meat 14 skfllings a pound; milk 3 to 4 marks a pot; 
eggs $50 apiece. Thus j’ou see that food prices are high; but if you cook 
j'our own food and are economical you can live for $S(3 a day. fn the 
restaurants meals cost $8 a week, but then j’ou eat very well indeed. The 
Americans \vork %vith great endurance, but they also eat very well. Their 
meals are substantial with hot foods both for lunch and for supper. 
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Gambling houses wish large, elegant rooms 

FROM T. S. ST0P, IN SAN rHANClSCO, 

TO ins PARENTS * Januiiy 18. l^" 

I too b«n away Irom my to, home lor . tog time, 
aod toregoe,,. aod have Uaveled Imrn ooe pUee to .tote 
finally my first wish has come Irue-as you may see 

^ As joo Imow, I traveled to tlie colony ol Sao Fmnclsco in ' 

stayed there three necks, hot as there were no piospMts ot »“ 

I went on to Iho de Janeiro, where I was ill in 0 hospital tor a 
Since I got out 1 have been > cry m-c 1! and strong, although b 
through a great deal. vm-av. I 

I then shipped on a Hamburg brig to Valparaiso. s»rotUng "ly 
had a )0b in Valparauo for three months at hvo and a halt 
a day ; board and lodging cost four and a half specie dollars a * j 

quite comfortable there and learned a little English, but c%en ^ 
felt no peace because the Idea of California wtis always on my in 
hired out on a tliree-masted schooner for five specie dollars a mon . 

lalsohadtopayfivespecledollarstogcttliisjob. . 

Thus, in friendly companionship Avith two other Norwegians o 
unfortunate party, 1 sailed from Valparaiso on November 
American three-masted schooner and arrived in San Francisco n ^ 
ifomia on January 14, svas discharged, and went ashore on the 
Here I can get work and earn live to six specie dollars a day, 
costs ten a week. But first I want to visrt the mines, and tomorrow 
day after, together with J. II. Bakke and L. Duch, who are the rivo 
wegians 1 have already mentioned,! shall take a steamboat up t e ac 
mento River to try my luck in the gold mines. I leave with hig op® 
But if I have bad luck at the mines. 1 shall return to the city, ta e wor 
a shop until 1 have saved up a little fortune, and then return 
only wish IS to gethome as soon as possible. However comforta e m 
be with my boss and my board and lodging, I much prefer to 
a hide money to my dear home, where I can make out better svi 
specie dollars than I can here widi ten. , ^ 

Last night to amuse myself I walked around in the streets to v 
• This letter appeared In TfondhJ«iu StlfWIdCTd?, Apnl 24. 1852 
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look at thin gs. I went into several gambling bouses, where large elegant 
rooms were furnished ^vith tables, and on these were big heaps of gold 
and silver coins. Gold pieces of fifty, sixteen, and eight specie dollars 
were piled on the tables; without exaggeration, there were several thou- 
sands on each. At the gambling tables were scantily dressed sailors in the 
company of their masters, and the gold coins were changing hands at a 
brisk pace. 

The prices of ready-made clothes of all sorts are much lower here than 
at home, and up in the mines you can also make good bargains. ^Vhen 
you have read my letter, dear parents, please do not wait too long before 
writing me. My address is as follows: Antwerp Place, Comer of Mont- 
gomery and Pacific Streets. C/o J. B. Sommers. 

Since I have nothing more to report, I will finish with warm greetings 
to all my friends and acquaintances. Tell them that I am doing well and 
am in good health. But above all I send my greetings to you, dear parents 
and brothers and sisters, from yourex’erioviag son and brother. 


I had to take a job as a dishwasher 

most A exxw: or nnAio-tEN, now nr san 

rnANOSOO-TOmiENDS* , 

hfay 1, 1^2 

hat could I write about that >vouId be new from a country the news- 
papers have described? About tbe gold mines? I haw not been there. 
About the appearance of the country? Of this I am just as ignorant as )-ou 
are, fori haw not yet been outside the city limits of San Francisco. About 
social conditions? I do not think I am qualified to do that About what 
then? 1 only want to write )-ou a few lines about wiy ordinary things and 
about mj’seU. 

Having arri\-ed here on September 9 last )-car, I staj-ed in San Fran- 
cisco to look aroimd for a job, as I did not feci like going to the mines. At 
fint 1 had to endure some hardships to get ahead. 1 had to take a job as a 

• la Frtntlng thii eieem In Dnpnmenf BiaJ. July 4. 1552. llie cdjtw wntei- "A 
couple of ywi igo the Chief Oerk. Bing, froen Drtiraneo, left for CaLforaU. Sloe* 
we iralue that nuny of our readen who code coetnUeioor to this Joctocy. which 
Bing to urgently wtihed to inik*. wffl be teJerwted (a fcatanog how b« 1* doing 
w* print below an neerpC from • Irttcr of fcit." 
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distaaier and developed a leg toame 

n.g. For a n.a« not aoenatomed l„ it ™n find .1 hard v™k to a W 

torn o-elock to the tooming to nine to the evemng ^ ,, . 

Sit down Cured of this leg ailment, I was lucky eMugh, g J , , 

clerk in a laivyer's office at a monthly salary o£ $100, which “ . 

rather poor here, as hoard andlodgingcostSlOaweekmthecheapplaoe 

and twice as much in fashionable hotels. , 

I have now been m this position since November 15 last y^r 
managed to save a couple of hundred dollars, with which I bav g 
a fourth of a share m a house on which at the present time I 
month— an mlerest that we are not accustomed to at home. But 

of fire hazards, rents are very high here. 

Smce I have learned a little Spanish so that 1 may start 
Spanish documents, I expect a raise m salary of at least $30, an 
thus to be able to save $100 a month, which is not bad. It is not 
those who have no trade or skill or who are not accustomed to bar . 
to save money. To qualify for office jobs you must be an accomp s 
linguist, that is to say you must be able to speak Spanish, 

French, apart, of course, from having a good command of ’ 

even so it is very difficult to be successful in this field because ^ 
so many applicants for such jobs. Probably people at home ^ 

only you know English you have mastered all the wisdom of the wor 
and need no more But m this respect things here are exactly as ey 
at home, where you expect a clerk to know not only Norwegian but a 
other foreign languages^ and this is even more true here became 
many different languages are spoken within the country itself. 
quently, a command of several languages is a good thing to have. 0° ^ 
unfortunate enough to come here without this or without knowing^ 
trade, or if he is unable to stand hard work, it is very likely that e v ^ 
starve to death, for nobodyhasany useforhim. He may go to the m^ ’ 
it is true, and if he has good luck there he will be able to manage a ng 
But if he has bad luck, it will be hard for him to pull through. 

Just as I advise people who have the necessary knowledge and a 
to emigrate to this country— undoubtedly the liest country in the w 
in which to build oneself an independent future — Just as 
1 warn those who do not have the al^Ues required against commg 

Acapahleworkerinany tradewhatsoeverwillbepaidbetterior ^ ^ 

here than anywhere elseinOieworld. Amanthathas a small capit 
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knows how to place it in the right way will be able to increase it many 
times here in a short while. Anyone with useful practical knowledge 
( Greek and T .at in or philosophy and the like would not bring him much 
profit), for instance, in languages, music, painting, lithography, mathe- 
matics, trade, and so on, will find that this knowledge will benefit him 
more here than anywhere else. But in spite of all this, he must not expect 
to step into his chosen field the minute he sets foot ashore. On the con- 
trary, he must expect hardship and adversity in the beginning before he 
becomes familiar wth conditions here. Even so, be need not fear poverty 
if he wants and is able to \vork. For there are many ways here in which 
he can make a living. The best one is to get employment in one of the 
numerous restaurants and hotels, and most of the people who arrive wth 
empty pockets resort to this. But one requirement in this kind of work 
is that the applicant be able to speak at least the English language. 

Above all I \vam old people who have no one hut themselves to rely 
on against coming here. Only young, healthy people are fit to travel to 
California — I have seen many instances of that It is strange to see how 
thoughtlessly some have created only misery for themselves. Old people 
at home who have got into straitened circumstances, either through their 
own fault or by bad luck, set out for California on the spur of the moment 
in the firm belief that they will find a land of milk and honey there to 
supply their wants. They do not stop to think that one has to %vork to 
acquire these riches. Perhaps some of them do realize that th^ have to 
work, and come here %vith that intention. Most of them do not know what 
work is until they have tried it here, and then they are terribly disap- 
pointed. Though young people may not have been accustomed to bard 
work, they at least can get into the habit of it; but it is physically impos- 
sible for aging people of fifty, sixty, or even sixty-five to stand regular day 
labor. They are to be pitied; at home they might have lived supported 
either by their family or friends. But here! I do not mean to imply that 
they starve to death here, but they have to beg their way among their 
countrymen and they live miserably. I feel very sorry for them, and I am 
indignant at their folly in leaving their families at home. 

My realization that I was not an ordinaty laborer made me stay quietly 
here instead of going to the mines, as almost all the others did. And the 
outcome proved that I had donetherightthing,forI was able to support 
myself %vith the little money I had until I got a job, while my friends who 
were just as unaccustomed to ^vork as I was spent all they had on the trip 
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to the mines before they were able to 

sick and helpless, some who had mmey wmt “ “ ^ 

haps even moreloohsh, and fl.ey^^aWy“-y»^ 

them was I«ensen who worked for Bryde and ^ „ 

Others are in poor cirenmstanc« and are makmg ^ f „1,0 

they can, and tour ot Eve have become downright tramps. 
took up farming wrU probably be the most successful, lor 8 ^ 

oS weS and quickly here About the minety I toes is 

seem to make a good ptoEl there, but on the whole work , 

a gamble, and many workers there have to slave for J 

wages To win success m mining, as in all other occupatio , rp 

and msight are needed People ought to remember fcL u 

Immigration to this country Increases dady, with peop e 

,rrrvmgfromaUcornersoltheworld.AgreatmanyCh.nesea P^-S 

in: every week Eve hundred of these strange people land in ttis city 
tramp about the streets, a very strange sight, yon may well “■=''' 
people are beginning to hate them, tor they are no good to the coil 
They spend nothing, and when they have earned something, Y & 
hacichome. 


Life in America is a life of drudgery 

FROM T. S ST0P, AT YUBA BIVER, 

CAUFOHJfiA, TO HIS PARENTS * September 6, 1852 

I sent you a letter in J anuaiy this year which I hope you received a long 
time ago. In it I >vrote you that I had spent more than five months in a ^ 
paraiso in South America and gave you the reason why I tiave e 
California right away to start in die mines, where I have now been 
iug f or eight months Dunrg iny first tune in the mines, I worked 
with three Norwegians; but that soon stopped, and since then ^ 

been working alone among people of all foreign nationalities To 

have earned more than $800 cash. I suppose that next year I shall 
to make another $1,000, and when I have earned enough to live 
pendently in my dear Norway, I intend to return home. For I assure y 
• This letter appeared in Nordre rnyiuft/etn* Amtstidende, December 21, 1 
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my dear parents, that life in America is a life of drudgery. I am in good 
health, and it is my intention to be thrifty and return as soon as I can. 
I write this letter in a hiury; but the next time I write you I shall write 
you a long letter and tell you everything about California. Do write me 
as soon as possible and tell me how you are. In the meantime, I hope that 
you are all well at Stdpsvaldet by Levanger. 


Panning gold is a poor source of income 


FROM CARL KORDBYE OF DRflBAX, NOW IN 
SAN JOS^ CALIFORNIA, TO FRIENDS * 

September 1852 

Letters from Norway indicate that some people still intend to emigrate 
from Norway to this place. Because of this, I believe that I can be of help 
to many by describing brieSy the main conditions here, that is, those 
which I think it most valuable for the emigrant to know before be sets 
out on such an important undertaking as emigrab’oo to a new and foreign 
country. 

My chief reason for doing this is that I know from experience that pub* 
lie reports on California are generally unreliable, since much in them is 
exaggerated and much has changed the last couple of years. Nor do I 
£nd that such official accounts describe the conditions of everyday life in 
sufficient detail; they only treat thoroughly the more general situation, 
which is of less importance to the emigrant During my nineteen-month 
stay here I have had a chance to Eod out both about the gold mines and 
about other sources of income, and what I say is based on facts, not on 
exaggerated and misleading rumon. 

With regard to panning gold, I may say that it has sunk rather low as 
a source of income, since practically e%‘ery place that jields as much as W 
net a day has been claimed. To be sure, someone may be lucky enough 
to happen upon a better place, but this is rare since the crmvdi at the 
mine* are too large for the belter places to have been passed hy or ovtr- 
looked. Almost es-crybody who arri^Ti here rushes off to the mines but 
has to Icaw them after looking long and vainly for a claim or for work. 
Work In the mines b very hard; the difficulties are many and great; and 


• Thi» IrttfT ippeand ta Decrmbfr fl. 1&S3. 
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ducJsn-KpxWly lever and dysenteqr-are comnon. To 
mine, costs about $1 a day, ssWe doisisg prosjntcting (I^aobng fo 

clato)thcespcnsesareMaday.This.ls»p[»sc,a.mversthemamques 

Uonj of those who phn to go to California to pan gold. 

The fastest and easiest way to make money is no doubt by tra & 
especially in groccnes. Trade, carried on even by retail, ynelds ^ ^ 

good profit At first one generally establishes a small grogshop for the sa 
of wine and hquor, etc . hy the glass. Here a glass of beer, wine, or liquor 
costs S ins to $iJ3, which at the lowest price, amounts to $4 for a ga o 
of hquor that can be bought at $.25 to $1 a gaUon wholesale. At the cn 
of a month such a store is usually stocked svith groceries and ^ 5°®^' 
and the profit, of course, rises rapidly. In the smaller places, as is e cas 
cicrj’where else, the goods are the most expensive and the risk the sma 
est. The credit s)-stcm is not used here, but in spile of this one s 
greater here than ebewhere, since no kind of property can be ins 
Is hoped, however, that thb difficulty will be removed very soon. 

Farming prorides a safe and pleasant living, and 1 prefer It to all o « 
sources of income In this country. But though the land may be obtain 
for practically nothing, a sum of about $1,000 is required for the ? 
in of property, buddings, animals, and implements. Government 
can be bought at $240 for ICO acres and has to be redeemed within thrw 
years from the time of purchase. Wheat and barley can be harveri 
after a fint sowing for four to twelve years; oats grows wild. 
fetch higher prices than grain and potatoes. Wages are from $50 to $i 
a month plus board and lodging. 

So many people are occupied in the shipping business that at present 
there are few openings in that field. The scxalled clippers completely 
outsail other vessels, making the passage from New York to San 
cisco In two to three months, while other ships require Eve to six months 


for the %' 0 )'age. 

So far. fishing has only been carried on a little in the rivers and In San 
Francisco Bay. It Is lilcly that there b profitable fishing both In the ris’^ 
and along the coast, but the solid boats and equipment that are need 
reqiurc ses-cral thousand dollars in down pajmenL 

Hunting is practiced only by » few people, but successfully; ga®® 
commonly hunted includes wQd geese, reindeer, deer, and bear. 

In Lower Cahfomia and in the southern part of Upper Cahfomla tan* 
nlng would be a s-eiy profitable business, especially combined with the 
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butchers trade. For in these tracts live a great many Mexicans whose 
wealth consists of millions of cattle which they sell at very moderate 
prices — not Over $20 a head. 

The price for the hide, when bought separately, is $1 ; by sending it to 
the States raw, one gets $7 for it — that is 700 per cent. 

Wages in the jeweler’s and watchmaker’s trades are high. A good 
worker in these occupations is paid from $8 to $12 a day. 

Other trades are still undeveloped, since carpenter’s products as well 
as clothes and tools are imported from the States and sold as cheaply 
here as in Europe. 

Experts affirm that the botanist would be able to acquire here a consid- 
erable collection of rare flowers, plants, and trees ; and some of my coun- 
trymen, who know the zoological collection of the University in Norway, 
inform me that several of the local reptiles, butterflies, and animals of the 
field are not found in Norway. Undoubtedly, the natural scientist would 
find work in California highly rewarding. 

It is true that the voyage here is somewhat troublesome but still not 
to the extent that people imagine. Of the ships that put in here, the Eng- 
lish packets are the best equipped and have the most pleasant accommo- 
dations. I myself arrived here oo an English vessel and recommend the 
En^h packets to everyone who plans to undertake this voyage. For in 
addition to the many other advantages that the trip on these ships offers, 
you get an opportunity to learn the English language, which it is abso- 
lutely necessary to be able to speak on your arrival here. 

I think the above may be of interest to everyone who plans to come out 
here. I dare not attempt to talk anyone out of or into trying his luck in 
the New World; but come, and you will regret it; do not come, and you 
will also regret that You cannot suffier want here; but neither can j’ou at 
home if you want to work; and orderly living and industry are more 
necessary here than anywhere else. 
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The army worms and locusts devoured everything 

FROM PETER HELGESEN, IN NEVADA, 

C.UJFORNIA, TO HIS BROTHER * 

November 20, 1855 

Once more I talce the opportunity to send you these lines to let you know 
that I am still happy here and in good health. I still share the farm %vith 
Wr. George B. SmitL This year we suffered a considerable loss because 
of the great many insects that infested the country. They destroyed 
everything or nearly m, so that personally I lost about $500 

this summer in addition to the time I wasted. We have had about twenty 
different kinds of insects this summer. The worst were the army worms 
and the locusts. The locusts came last and devoured what the army 
worms had left They came in such numbers that when they flew up they 
looked like a cloud hiding the sun almost completely. I never saw such 
large ones before; some weigh a pound. They actually settle in the trees 
and make a *l3arldag” sound. AU we have left is a few heads of cabbage, 
some pumpkins, red beets, and potatoes, which we sell in small quantities 
at eight cents a pound. 

I think I shall quit farming in California. In the mines I made money 
npidly, but I lost it just as rapidly to farming. I plan to go to the mines 
again as soon as I have sold the little vv^ have left on the farm. I intend 
to go up to Shasta near the Oregon border about two hundred and fifty 
miles from here, since it is considered a very good mining district. I have 
also another reason for %vanting to go up there. I intend to have a try at 
planting the flag of the Union on the top of the highest mountain on the 
Pacific coast. I bavt» been offered $1,000 for that job. Snow and ice lie all 
the year rotmd on the top of this mountain. The last hTO jears many 
have tried to reach the summit but have been very far from succeeding. 

I think I shall succeed ; I want to by anyway. 

The Shasta mines offer the advantage that there are only a very few 
workers up there. Down here there are far more. The reason fewer men 
go there is that the Indians up in that district are cruel. There have been 
several clashes with them this summer, and at night the whites gather in 
log cabins to seek shelter from attacks. 

California is a rough country to live in. You may tell the Norwegians 

• TtiU Irtfw was reprinted in Sranniger eg AdirtteatU, Mny J3. 

JSS6, from Emigronlen. 
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„hoplanioco»ehe»to.they»mtbepcep„rffo.an«« 

tor they vrill not get either rrveet nnik or cream to h ^ 

my friend, rve have to ehetv old nmmd out ol 

so hard and tough that ) on might »eB te able to ^sy 

il You might ashthem how they would like to eomemth f 

have to go to sleep on the rocky gromid and 1;“““”'® “ S 
ahve. I have now stayed here in the gold mmes for '* 5^ 

because of my bad luck in farming I shaUhave to stay anoaer y^ ^ 

Iflhadhadbetter luck Iwouldhavegonehomethisspimg, 

shall have to try to make up for flie loss. 


The blows of hammer and ax all day loag 

ntOM A MAN TROM NOW IN WBATIOM COUNTI, 

WASHINCrON TEBSJTORY, TO n(IE»OS * 1858 

I reached here after a pleasaot journey of five days by out 

Francisco, a distance of eleven or twelve hundred English inilM- 
way we stopped at Victoria, the capital of the English posses o^ ^ 

theHudson*sBayCompany,whichi$locatedonVancouvcrIs 

four thousand men had recently arrived iheie, most of them w® 
ifomia. They were camping out under their tents, since there 
enou^ small steamers or other vessels to take them up the ^ 


Only one steamer w as available, which carried merely two .c. ^ gyg ja! 


^ee hun- 
rcra! 
soil- 


died passengers at a time. Under these circumstances 1 
others, preferred to walk to ^Vhatkoln, which is located on 
This town, not quite two months old (before this time only two or 
houses were here ) , had sprung up so quickly because tWs point is w 
venienlly located near the new gold mines, whidi will be easily 
from here both by water and land as soon as the new road thrtrn^ ^ 

woodsiscompleted-Theabove-mentioned trail is finished for a 

of a hundred and fifty English miles. According to the last repo^ ^ 
hope to complete it up to Thompson River in two or three wee 
• Thu letter ippeared in Stoconger Amttt}d«nde os Adrewea^. 

1838 The translation u by C. A. Ckusea, who baipoliasbedit in The t 

Cold Rolh," Noncegijrv-Americon Sftaitei and Recwlf ( Northneld, Mmn. 

(1933) 
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new and very interesting for me to note the life and activity connected 
with the building of hundreds of houses, and to observe the energy with 
which trees axe cut do^vn and burned to mahe room lor the new town 
and new farm lands. Every moment oae of the mighty trees crashes to 
the ground, causing trembling and roaring lilce an earthquake. 

I have now stayed for almost two weeks in \Vhatkom \vith a Norwegian 
by the name of Severin Gullicksen, who is a gunsmith by trade and a 
partner of Klipzey. I kne\v him in San Francisco. CulHcksen has been in 
\Vhatkom a month and a half, or almost since the founding of the town. 
As yet he is practically the only gunsmith here, and has during this short 
time earned more, according to what he himself says, than a whole year’s 
strenuous wrk would have netted him in San Francisco. Certa^y if 
Whatkom becomes one of the large cities (as there are reasons to ex- 
pect), he will become an independent man merely because of the build- 
ing lots which he was so fortunate as to secure at the outset for a mere 
trifle. The people who came a week before Gullicksen secured lots for 
nothing except the promise to build oo them. To give you an example 
of how easy it is to earn money in this country if one merely has a little 
cash and some initiative, I Viill mention that Gullicksen has been offered 
$3,000 for the lot alone on which his newly built house stands. However, 
he has declined. Six weeks ago it cost him $50. 1 have unexpectedly fallen 
in with the musician B— . He also wants to go to the gold mines to dig 
for gold. 

Washington Territory and the adjoining English possessions are ex- 
ceedingly fertile and beautiful country. High mountains covered by fir 
and spruce trees, besides all other spedes of trees that grow in Norway, 
such as birch, maple, and so forth, ^ve the land a northern and homelike 
appearance.Theblowsof hammer and ax are heard all day long until far 
into the evening, and consequently bouses spring up in a few days as if 
by magic. This town presents a peculiar vferv at present. Here and there 
by the side of large wooden buildings tents are pitched. In places tents 
are so numerous that a stranger would at once conclude that soldiers were 
encamped there. Immediately below CuUicksen’s a doctor took up resi- 
dence in a tent day before yesterday; and in front of an adjoining tent he 
bar had these words painted hi higfctters; MEDICAL Ot t lCE. Every 
day steamships come and go, bringing passengers from San Francisco. 
Most of die passengers have hitherto landed in Victoria. Still there is 
at times so great a jam in the main street that a penon finds it difficult to 



Each wears a golden chain and heavy rings 


FROM A MAN IN TYSN.IS TO TKE EDITOR OF 
STAVAKGEB A M T S TIDENPE OC ADRESSEAVIS * 

1863 


INiels 0iiansen Ceigland and Jobannes Gregorinssen Teigland from 
Tysnjes clerical district left their home m August 1834, Intending to go to 
California and dig for gold. Th^ went as passengers on a steamship from 
Bergen to Hamburg, where they went on board an English ship going 
to North America. Arrived there, they shipped on an American ship to 
California. Everj’thing went well on the trip, and finally they reached 
their destination, where they pbnned, as the proverb says, to become 
self-made men in a hurry. But their hopes were immediately disap- 
pointed, for at that ^-erj’ rime there was a tremendous influx of people and 
the profit of the gold-digging was so uncertain that prices of provisions 
rose terribly higt Moreover the greatest disorder and lawlessness pre- 
vailed among the workers in the mines, and theft and robbery, everyday 
occurrences, went unpunished. 

Frightened away by all this commotion, they went on the same ship 
back to North America to try if they could possibly get from there to 
Australia. Having shipped on board American vessels for ahnost three 
years, they finally arrived in Australia. They started digging for gold at 
once and soon found enough to encourage them to continue digging. 
Since they had a prospect of making money, they wote home and assured 
their parents that if they made good money they would return to their 
native country in a few years. Thus several letters were exchanged be- 
tween them and their parents over a period of three years. After that 
the parents got no answer from them, and everybody thought that they 
were no longer alive. This was not the case, however. The reason for their 
silence was that their letters from Australia had not reached the parents, 
while those of the parents had not been received in Australia. 

But stiU love for their native country was not dead in the gold-diggers 
from Tysnajs. On the night of April 30 this year they arrived in their home 
completely unexpectedly. No one recc^nized them — neither their par- 
ents nor their brothers and sisters— as their complexion, hair, and beards 
had changed greatly since the time they left It is easy to imagine the 
surprise and happiness of theirfamilyon seeing them again, after so long 

* This account appeared in SlaiangerAtnSjtidendeogAdretseocU, June IS, 1863. 
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Land of Thear Choice 

and dangerous a joumey, dressed like disttogmshed 

wuh gold. Each of them wears his golden chain around his ^ JT 

heavy rings on both hands. Both chains and rings OTnslst 8 ^ 

naWeondition, though the nnggets of ^ch the chainsK^^^^^ 

been fastened together by a goldsmith. The bigpst fing g 

of one whole nugget with a hole drilled through It. *,WoroEt 

Although they havenotmade any definite slatementsateutto^^^^^ 
so far. thL /^ery probabihty-acco^g to a 

dropped- that they have made severalthousand dollars. aj-gy 

plans to buy a good farm and stay in this country. Af tw then 
have behaved in exemplary fashion. They speak their na ve 
the way they did before, are courteous and obliging toward^ 
and little ones, and at the first holy communion held after their 
they were among the communicants. _ • i nd to 

During their stay in North America they made several tnps a 
the Norwegian settlements. They became convinced that many 
Norwegians are not doing quite so well as they claim in tbeir letter . 
the experience they acquired there, diey advise everybody w o . ^ 
Imow the English language against going to America. And a oug 
personally know the language very well, they did not want to ma e 
homes there 



Cheerful Voices at Mid'Century 


I TN Norw'ay, as io other parts of Europe, there 

r i-were violent differences of opinion about Amer- 

ica— a psychological state that has not disappeared io times remote 
from the days of lonely frontiers and struggling pioneers when immi- 
grant letters reflected cotiflicUng emotions and judgments. Svein Nils- 
sen, a pioneer collector of immigrant stories, records that in the earlier 
yean of migration from northern Europe, “opinion was divided." He 
writes, “Some saw everything pertaining to the world across the sea in 
rosy colors, while others were astounded that anybody should venture 
to emigrate to a land full of poisonous snahes, bloodthirsty animals, 
and even more dangerous svild men. . . . Imaginary pictures furnished 
the stuff for the most exaggerated accounts of America’s glories, while 
the enemies of emigration drew from the same sources materials from 
which th^ put together terrifying stories of the sorrow and misery 
which awaited the foolhardy persons who, despite warnings, went to 
meet their certain doom.” * 


Ordeals there had been and were, but the land and rich resources 
of Midwest America were a reab'ty, and neither preachers lilce Dietrich- 
son nor nationalistic Norwegian newspapermen could brush them aivay 
with emotional rhetoric. And gradually the immigrants began to sur- 
moimt initial difficulties. Muskego drew away from the pitiful malaria 
and cholera era. Innds were cleared, bouses were built, and the days 
of unrelieved misery began to recede into the backgroimd. Not that 
later letters did not cany tales of woe to the homeland. They did, for 


* BiUed-Magazln, 2.237-238, quoted in Blegen, Korv^pan lUgration, voL 1, 
p 148. Nibse interviewed settlm b> tbv 1880's and recoraed his interviews in a 
series of interesting articles. 
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(ronttes sMled, and mams ot new immigrants to 


(rontietsslu[ted,and5wamsotnc«rimm.graoL. o. ,„„Vraot Mus- 

the ejpenences of the older immigrants. Bnt setdements , 

kegorad Koshkonong had oBshoots to the nor* ' a„„ 

the pangs of nostalgia, and the processes of adiustment an 
wen. forward year after year, with changes in ondook 
of the immigrants themselves were scarcely conscious. 
of change gives to the immigrant documents no small p 

historical significance icsov offer in- 

Letters out of Wisconsin m the late 1840's and early 

teresbng compansons with the narratives of manifesto 

The tone of underlying confidence reflected m the \ us eg 
is echoed in the letters from this later period. The 
vidual suffering, never wholly absent from the American ^ 
penence, finds its way into the record, but the worst ago“‘ 
past, and there is a new note of cheer and buoyancy m 
sound from the Middle West woman 

It is appropriate to open the section with the letter of a y g » _ jy. 

who made her way to America In 1847 as a maid for an 
There is an air of sprightimess about her. She ^ 

New World and has both humor and a quick adaptability. 
wages are a trifle unusual: she receives the fruits of three acre ^ 
for a period of three years. Making her way in Wisconsin, s ^ 

log cabin in the rapidly developing Koshkonong Secernent 
job in Madison at a dollar a week, with hopes of rismg to a 
a half. To many immigrant girls, America Initially meant se 
maids before they manied and made homes for themselves ja 
Sshle of Koshkonong Prairie and Madison speaks for jjot 

immigrant Amenca Henrietta Jessen, an immigrant of 1 > 

have the sprightliness of Jannicke Sashle, but she had 
her husband desperately iD, this young wife and mother jjj 

through many weeks of anxiety. Her letter leaves no doubt jjjQjatjoo 
of homesickness was present in full measure, but she land, 

mher religious faith and in her hopes for her children in a rui . jjjg 

where God’s blessings are daily before our eyes.” Her letter recor ^ 
helpfulness of neighbors and friends, and in the midst of 
writes objectively about the prospects for people in the o c 
who are thinking about enugratioD to America. The third etter ^ 
series, written by Ragnil Omland from Blue Mounds, Wiscou 
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1850, and signed both by her and \iy two of her sisters, is a paean of 
praise for America, of special interest for the intensity and assurance 
^vith which the writer urges relatives to join the throngs of emigrants. 
The appeal, made in words direct and persuasive, was directed espe- 
cially to a brother. The “immigrant image of America” was created out 
of many sources, but it is doubtful that any were so powerful as the 
thousands of letters witten by people who had themselves emigrated 
and reported their triumphs in early or in later years. One reservation 
marks this particular letter, and that is a warning against being “so 
foolish as to go to the warm Texas.” 

The note of elation runs through another letter, this one written by 
an unnamed immigrant at Beloit, Wisconsin, late in November 1851. 
An interesting part of his letter is that in which he describes a “wonder- 
ful dish" called pat — something, he says, “that glides easily do^vn your 
throat.” But apple pie is only one of the many wonders of the New 
World, in his view. He finds the Americans admirable people — enter- 
prising, deeply interested in education, and possessed of a “strict sense 
of morality.” And he grows almost lyrical as be %vrites of the land and 
its fruits. *^ou ought to see the Indian com,” he exclaims, “this majestic 
plant” His letter was printed in a leading Norwegian newspaper, as %vas 
a letter similarly ecstatic in tone, written at Milwaukee in the summer 
of 1853, which described the Americans as a "proud and liberty-loving 
people” and declared that “no country in the world* had "so many 
churches, schools, universities, teachers, and ministers” as America. Of 
interest also is this writer’s references to the famous violinist Ole Bull, 
then on a great concert tour.* This series of Wisconsin letters closes 
with one from Blue Mounds in 1854 which tells, with some elation, about 
an appeal made by Norwegian ministers to the immigrants "to help 
relieve the need of the poor people in Nor%vay.“ The writer expresses his 
pleasure in responding to such an appeal and ironically suggests that 
the best help would be free passage to America and that this kind of help 
“would annoy those in Norway who live by the s^veat of the poor.” 

* The toui took Ole Bull zs far west as California. See a reference m a California 
letter, p. 250 



A mperahmdimce oj food hm 


moM lANMdi SAnnx. at rosiiiovoso i-iAua. 
WISCONSIN, TO JOItAN'NXS S«ltX * 


September 23, 1847 

It teems M me that m my last letter to you, ssTitten 'T" 

home m the Old World. I hoped that from my new home m ^ 
World I should he able to ssTitc to you s»ilh cs-cn greater happ 
contentment, and God has [ulGlled my wish. As 1 wrote ^ 0 , 
leave our dear naliv c land until April 24. as vs e v\ ere held up 
at Holmen m Sandvlgcn waiting for a number of passengers w 
not yet omved. . , , ...MAer. 

We sailed m tbe morning at seven o'cloeV. with fair Srilf-oast 

and vve had lost sight of the shores of our dear fatherland by V ^ 
three, when the pilot left us. I remained on deck until six o c 
evening; then as Ac wind was sharp and cold I couldnt y 
any longer, but had to go down to Ae hold, where genera ' _ 

had been going on for a long time. And after five mlnu cs y 


came, also, to contribute my share to the Atlantic enough 


Still, what can I say? Not in all eternity can 1 Aank C 
that Ae America journey was not for me what it was orovl* 

It seems now like a faint dream to me and as if through *^P 
dentbl care 1 had been carried in protecting arms, for I wa* * 
four days, and even on tliese I went on deck now and Acn. ^jy 
afraid, but slept as peacefully as in Ac little room Aat I had so ^ 

U(f tAoVi.nrt Mi, Huii/mllnff ,Anm>.Tii.nInr.< tllVt CS lucVV ® 


left behind My traveling companions were just os lucky a 
number of passengers had to keep to Aeir bc^s nearly Ae w 
ney, for the weaAer was stormy almost Ae entire vo)'age an 
It was so cold Aat Acre were few days when we could remain on 
for Ae whole day. But Ae wind had a good effect on conditions n^^ 
hold, which was well aired, and warmer weaAer would have ee" 
desirable. So, as we went steadily onward vve hoped for the s , 
our hopes were not disappointed. .Um «,otain 

By May 14 we had already reached Ae Banks, where gg^en- 
and the skipper caught nine great cod; and for dinner on Ae ^ 


• My Iransblion of this letter «... i-...,..-...- ... - 
Ae Amenean Frontier,” Norveefan-Ameriedn Studies ond 
Mum ).5 14-29 (1930). 
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teenth of May we ate fish, though it was such a stormy day that we had 
to steady our plates with our hands, and not infrequently we were 
jerked backward with our plates in our handc, 

la mentioning the skipper I ran greet you from an old friend of our 
younger days, John Johannessen, who used to be in the service of 
Captain Fischer and once worked in his little fishing vessel. He is now 
much more alert as a seaman and looks much better than in the old 
days, but he is plagued by a long-standing malana that he cannot get 
rid of, despite all the medicines be is said to have used. His wife is 
dead. He has one married and three unmarried daughters. This was his 
fourth trip to this country — and the fastest. 

As the wind continued favorable, we expected to reach Staten Island, 
one mile from New York, by Whitsunday; but late in the evening be- 
fore Whitsunday there was a calm, and a thick fog covered every- 
thing, so that it was necessary to keep up a constant ringing and shoot- 
iug in case other sailing vessels should be in the vicinity. Later the fog 
lifted, and we saw several vessels. In the afternoon, about four o'clock, 
the captain saw a sailboat that resembled a pilot's vessel, and when be 
looked at it through his glass, it turned out to be so, to oxu* delight, for 
the captain bad not expected to get a pilot so late in the day. It svas 
not long before the Tnan was on board, and the next day near dinner 
time we anchored on American ground. The foggy weather continued, 
and we were able to see only the delightful island, wth its many light- 
houses, pretty forts, and buildings, which stood out majestically among 
the charming stretches of woods. 

After the good old doctor had come on board and ^ve bad all had 
the good fortune of being able to walk smartly past him, he gave his per- 
mission for the vessel to proceed immediately in to New York, where 
we arrived in the evening at Eve o’clodc. The next day we made ready 
to go up to the tmvn on the following day to look about, but as we 
had the children >vith us and die day was very warm, we did not get 
very far. The skipper accompanied us as a guide who knmv the place 
and as an interpreter. 

First we came to a large and beautiful park for pedestrians, outside 
of which were a great number of fruit dealers and pleasant carriages for 
hire. We immediately hired one of these and had ourselves driven for 
a mile through the streets, for whidi we paid sirpennieseach,about the 
same as six Norwegian sldlUngs. The next day we went to the museum. 
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which we thoroughly enjoyed. Here we saw animals and birds, from 
the largest to the smallest, and many things, some of which 1 un 
stood, some of which I didn’t, portraits of all the genera 
have been m America, and finally an old man with a ric y ta 
uniform who stood on a pedestal. After we liad looVcd about us a 
place, w e learned that a drama was being play ed, and when w ® 
the theater we saw a representation of Napoleon s funeral, w ic 
very beautiful. Tins ended at half-past fwe. Another play 
presented from seven to ten, but we were already’ satisfied. ^ c p3 
about thirty skillings. . • 

On May £0 wc left our good ship Juno w ith its brave cresv, w ^ 
good-by to us with a thrce-timcs repeated hurraK The captain a 
panied us on board a steamer that was to carry us to Albany. ' 

us around. It was like a complete house four stories high an ' ^ 
elegantly furnished, with beautiful rugs cvcryAvberc. Tlicn he e 
with the best wishes. Captain Bcndixcn liealed us more ns 
we were relatives than passengers, lie was very entertaining s 
courteous. ^ 

The rest of the journey was much belter than expected. "Things u ^ 
merrily on the railroads. Once in a while the passengers, when we ne 
some of the noteworthy sights that we rushed p.ast on the trip, 
stick their heads out of the windows to see everything, hut one 
the other of them had the misfortune to sec his straw liat go flying 
with the wind caused by the speed of the train. 

On June 3, after wc had passed $c\'eral cities which for lack o 
I cannot tell about, we reached Mibvaukce, where we remain 
days. We left Milwaukee on the seventh and came to Koshkonong^ ^ 
the ninth. Torjersen, after having made the acrjuaintance here 
worthy family named Ilomslad, from Namsen, who settled 
year and found this land the best after long travels, has now boug ^ ^ 
little farm of forty acres of land, with a fairly livable log 
wheat field of four and a half acres. This has brought him fo y^^ 
barrels of winter wheat, in addition to potatoes, beans, peas, 
a hundred heads of cabbage, cucumbers, onions in tremendous am 
and many other kinds {of vegetables]. He paid $250 for this farm a 
four humble pigs that went along wiA it. 

After having hved here and having been in good health the 
time, I left on August 16 for Madison, the capital of Wisconsin, 
is situated twenty-two miles firom here. There I have worked at a 
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for five weeks, doing w’ashing and ironing; and I enjoy the best treat- 
ment, though I cannot speak toUi flie people. I have food and drink 
in abimdance. A breakfast here consists of chicken, mutton, beef, or 
pork, warm or cold wheat bread, butter, white cheese, eggs, or small 
pancakes, the best coffee, tea, cream, and sugar. For dinner the best 
counes are served. Supper is eaten at sot o’clock, wth warm biscuits, 
and several kinds of cold wheat bread, cold meats, bacon, cakes, pre- 
served apples, plums, and berries, which are eaten with cream, and 
tea and coffee — and my greatest repet here is to see the superabim- 
dance of food, much of which has to be thrown to the chickens and the 
swine, and to remember my dear ones in Bergen, who like so many 
others must at this time lack the necessaries of hfe. 

I have received $1.00 a week for the first five weeks, and hereafter 
shall have $1.25, and if I can stand it through the whole winter I shall 
get $1.50 a week, and I shall not have to do the washing, for I did not 
think I was strong enough for this ^vo^k. Mrs. Morison has also asked 
me to remain in her service as long as she, or I, may live, as she is going 
to leave the tavern next year and live a more quiet life w'th her husband 
and dau^ter, and there I also could live more peacefully and have a 
room by myself, and I really believe that so far as she is concerned I 
could enter upon this arrangement, provided such a decision is Cod’s 
wiU for me. 

I am well and so far I have not regretted my journey to this country. 

1 have nmv been with the Torjersens for four days and have written 
to Bergen and to you, and tomorrow I shall journey up to the Mon- 
sons’, where I find myself very well satisfied. I have had the honor of 
sitting at their dau^ter’s marriage dinner, and I ironed her beautiful 
bridal gown. She >vas in truth a lovable bride, beautiful, and good as 
an angel, and she has often delighted me with her lovely singing and her 
playing on the piano. She was married on September 16 and left on the 
seventeenth for Boston «ith her husband to visit her parents-io-Iaw. 
And now, my dear Johannes, I must say farevvell for this time. God 
bless jau. Do not forget, I shall ^ve you Toijersen’s address, so that 
you may write me here. I greet you affectionately. Do not forget to 
thank God, on my behalf, who has guided me so wett I cannot thank 
Him enough myself, 

1 have novv received from Torjenen for my services, three acres of 
land for cultivation for three years, and it is now planted with winter 
wheat — if God will give me something to harvest. 



God's blessings are daily before our eyes 


FROM KENMETTA JESSEN, IS MILWAUTEE, 

WISCOSSIN, TO ELEANORE AND 

'D0BEA”^VI11IAMSIS• February 20. 1850 

Fate has indeed separated me from my native land and all that ^vas 
dear to me there, but it is not denied me to pour forth my feelings upc® 
this paper. My dear sisters, it was a bitter cup for me to drink, to cave 
a dear mother and sisters and to part forever in this life, thoug vmg 
Only the thought of the coming world was my consolation; there s 
see you all. Of the emigrants from Arcndal, I think, probably 
went on board with a heavier heart than I, and thanks be to | ® 
who gave me strength to carry out this step, which I hope \ ^ 

my own and my children’s best In the future. So I hope that 
heal the wound, but up to the present I cannot deny that ^ ^ 

gnaws at me hard \Vhea I think, however, that there 'vill b« ^ 
hvelihood for us here than in poor Norway, I reconcile mys* 
and thank God, who protected me and mine over the ocean s waves 
led us to a fruitful land, where Cod’s blessings are daily before our e^^ 
^Vhen you have received these lines, dear No and Do, I i^us 
you to write my dear mother as quickly as possible and tell her 
I have had the joy of reccivmg her letter by the post That 
greatest day of happiness I have had since 1 came to America. 
Mother and Ma and Georgia and say that they must not 
letter from me before midsummer. Tell Mother that I have not recei 
the letter she sent by the brig Juno 

Since we came to America neither my children nor 1 have 
abed a day, for which God is to be thanked, who strengthens 
and my poor soul. I have not had so pleasant a winter as 1 mignt 
had. My husband fell ill m the middle of September and had to ^ 
to his bed until eight days before Christmas. Then he began 
a Lttle and now he is up most of the day, but he is so weak 
cannot think of beginning to work for two months and perhaps 
then. The doctor calls the sickness dysentery. Yes, my poor P® ^ 
suHered much in this sickness. The doctor gave up all hope or 
• This tianskbon was first published In my "Immigrant Women and th* 
Fronber," Nonoegtan-Amertean Studies onef Record, 5.14-29 (1930). 
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and We only waited for God’s hour, but at twelve o’clock one night his 
pulse changed and the doctor said that now it was possible that he 
would overcome the sickness, hut he saul that it would be very stub- 
born and [the recovery] slow. 

That sickness I can never forget Thinly in one terrible day and night 
my husband lost eight pots of blood. That was the night before he was 
near death, and I was alone with him and my children. But afterward 
there were a few of the Norwegians who were so kind as to help me 
for a time watching over him, the one relieving the other. For seven 
weeks I was not out of my clothes. 

From these lines you wnll see that I have experienced a little in Amer- 
ica; but now that the worst is over, I thanV the Almighty Father from 
my innermost heart, who cared for us and met our daily needs. We 
have lacked nothing. Good food and drink we have had daily. I be- 
lieve I may say that even if I had been in my own native town I would 
hardly have received the help I have had here, and I get $2 a week 
(that is, in goods). I \viU not speak of my o\vn kind family, what thej 
would have done for me, hut I mean the public. There are four Nor- 
wegian families living quite near who have been very sympathetic with 
me In my misfortune and have proved their faith by their works; they 
have given me both money and articles for the bouse. Among these four 
families there is a man named Samuel Cabrielsen, who has been like a 
rare good brother to me. I svill not say bo%v much that kind man has 
given us, for he has told me that I should not tell anyone. “1 give to 
you now because I know that it will be a belp to you, but I do not give 
to be praised.” He knows my broUier-in-!aw well; in fact, Gabrielsen 
says that Williamsin is the best mao he knows in the world, and all the 
Norwegians whom I talk with say the same. 

There are a large number of Norwegians here from the vicinity of 
Farsund, most of them seamen. It is the sailors who are paid best in 
America. All the sailors gel rich. Here an ordinary seaman gets from 
$18 to $25 a month. Gerks have gone without work here this winter; 
carpenters and shoemakers are the artisans that are best paid. Glass 
workers and tailors are not able to make a living for their families. This 
is easy to vmderstand when you know tiiat you can get ^vindow panes 
of any size at small cost, and it does not take much intelligence to put in 
a pane. 

My dear sisters, when I last wrote to Farsund it was farthest from 
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my thoughts that I ever should be s^aiatcd 
and mv home How often 1 think of you and of your 
whom 1 never have seen and ncNcr shaM in vutt'erneam^t 

I seem to see your innocent hltle ones. Trom j^^p. 

all is well with my dear ones in Fanund. and this give 
piness I hope that you all. wuh Gods help, will be strong and m gooa 
health when these hnes reach you » America. 

Your butter tub. Norea. I ha%e used daily since ^ be 

but It has not held butter since I left my native land. I 
weU if I should lack needed articles in a foreign country where 
neither mother nor sisters to comfort me in dark times sue 
winter when my dear Peder was sick, and I suppose I has e o 

c it IS a htUe Strang 


that 1 were sunounded by my dear ones 1 suppose it is a i 
to receive a dress in Norway and not to thank [the giver] or 


to receive a dress in Morway ana nor lo uumv t,- ' , 

one comes to America, but better late than never. I wil t ere . 


Dorea and your husband, thank you both for the dress 
me last summer for my Georgine S. She still has it in go 


me last summer for my Georgine S. »..» — , ».-.mbrance 

and when it can no longer be used it will be put away as a „t-a jure 

of Uncle Pememan and Aunt Dorca !n Norway. The grea cs p 


ot Uncle i'ememan anu Aum uorca m ivur^vu^r. i..v j,- -- * 

1 have is talking with the children about their grandmotlier a 


and uncles in Norway, that Is our daily talk, and what p 
specially is that from the smallest to the largest they answer bout 
a happy smile as soon as I begin to talk about home in Norsvay. 
grandmother and aunts. 


Seval greets "Aunty” Norea, but he says he cannot 
He received the blue socks from Aunt Norea, and he is so g a 


at them when I unlock the chest, then be is quick to 


his little socks I shall not praise my own child, but I surely be .j^g 
if I live he will give me happy days, he is so tender and un ers 


py days, he is so lenuci ai*'.* — 

toward me. And S0ren b an unusual little fellow for his a^. 
kept us supplied with wood this winter and works like a i ® 
George is a little rascal; Georgine is large for her age; every o 
if they are twins. gbe 

Tell Mother that I long since looked up Christiane Ly 
is well oS and greets Aunt I am often with Christiane; she is in 


pleasant to me. j^^uch 

The winter here in America is just as long as in Norway a ^ 
colder, but the nights are not so long At Christmas time we 
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until five o’clock in the afternoon. Ask Margaret to tell Peder Mekelsen 
that I advise him to go to New York and from there by canalboat to 
Buffalo and then by steamboat here to Milwaukee. Nels Klaapene, the 
sailmaker, lives here in the vicinity; his wife’s name is Ingebaar. 

I am %vriting with a pen and the paper says stop. And no\v m con- 
clusion I ask God’s blessing upon you alL God guard you from all evil 
in your peaceful homes. A thousand greetings to you, Korea, wth your 
husband and children, and you Dorea, with your husband and children, 
from me, my husband, and my children. 

Greet my dear mother a thousand times, M. and her children, and 
Mrs. Hal and Mrs. Ramlu, with their husbands and children. Good-by, 
good-by, all my dear ones. God bless you. 


Here you can get to oim much property 


FHOM BAGNIL, SICRl, AND CUNILD NICOLAIS 
D4TTER OiOAND, AT BLUE MOUNDS, MTSOONSIN, TO 
THEIR BROTHER TELLER NTCOLAISEN * 


November 18, 1850 


Now I will no longer put off writing you a true account of our tnp to 
America. You know that we %vould like you to come over here, but if you 
should become more unhappy here, then we would rather that you 
stayed at home. But we all fear that after working so long on the farm 
in Norway jou may eventually end up poor. If you sold the farm you 
might be able to come here with some money. And even though you 
should come >vithout money, we would think you fortunate if you came 
owning only the clothes you wear. Remember that you are young and 
that in a year you may earn enough to buy a farm much better than 
Omland. 

We have also beard that you are afraid of the diseases here. Do not 
he, for Blue Mounds is not only the most healthful place in all America, 
hut we do not hesitate to call it as heallhhil a spot as any found in 
way. The air here is pure and clear and there is plenty of water, bo 
rivers and brooks. We ounelves have not been ill for one single day 


• The onginal Norwegian of thU letter Is printed m Agder ogAmenla ' 

Camle Amertka^ev, with introductiois by To!v Aaml^d and Ingnd Semm g 
(Oslo. 1953). 
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,mce we ca»e here, .ed tlm Ir alro <™. of those who have arrived this 

>mf„itreri.sfertdeas.oyyouca..EodmA.o=r.ca.»^ 

f<K»i consists of rye and wheat bread, bacon, butter. 'Kb • 

sugar, coffee, and beer. The com that 

eaten by people, it is not tender enough for that, but trouble 

for thellii. Thus yon can understand tMt we >-0 “ “ ^ 

mating a hvmg and have not had to ask others for help. My 

and sifters and I have all acquned land, and we «e happy 

This jear we have produced so much foodstuff that we have been able 

to sell mstead of having to buy. and we all have ca^e. tovmg , 

and wagons. We also have ehddren m abiindmce. ^ f ^ 

birth to two girls. Sigrt and Arme. and 1 have also tod two 

caUed Teqe and a girl called Sign. But Ole and Joraand have no 

'*Cto fid father, who is in good health, received the $200 in I””'' MX 
sister Sigri worked for twenty-fivo weeks in a town forty es 
here and got $25 for that Cuio has traveled thirty-five miles from here 
down to Koshkonong Prairie to be confiimedi she will not return ti 


° Since I love you. Tellef, more than all my other brothers and sisters, 

I feel very sorry that you have to work your youth away in 
where it is so ifficult to get ahead. There yon can’t see any resul 
your labor, while here you can work ahead to success and get 
a good deal of property, even though you did not have a penny to ^ 
with. I wish that you would sell the fann now for what you can get m 
it and come here as fast as possible. I and all the others with me 
heve that you would not regret it. Our old father would tell jmu * 
same thing He has heard that you do not feel like leaving, and e says 
that you are so young and inexperienced that it may be best for you 
to try your luck in Norway first Then later you will be very g a to 
come here. If you do come, we hope that j’ou will not be so 
to go to the warm Texas. It is true that Reiersen praises it hig y. “ 
when my mother asked him how conditions were in Texas, be imse 
told her that it was so hot there that if you put a pan with bacon ou 
on the street, it fries by itself. Then, of course, we were frightene a 
the thought of such a hot clhnate and were afraid to go there. An w en 
they say in Texas that a man can get a completely satisfying meal ou o 
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a cob of coro, we conclude that must be because the people there 
are so sickly and unhealthy that they cannot eat very much. We are 
to blame for not having \vritten about this before, but the reason was 
that we had not expected that our brothers and sisters would want to 
go to Texas. We are a little surprised to see that our relatives do not 
seem to love us so very much, since they want to travel to such a remote 
place, as if they were afraid of meeting us again. But it is just the same 
to us; if they can get along %vithout us, we can get along without them, 
but I do know that none of us would have acted in this way. We have 
talked to a man by the name of Kjpstel, from Holt, who had traveled 
far into Texas with J0rgen Hasle, but when he saw the way people 
lived there he returned. They have neither wheat bread nor butter 
there, only the coarse com foodstuff, but we here in Wisconsin would 
not be satisfied with such hog's feed. 


Much allenlion is given to education 


FXtOSit AK I^aflCBX^T LtVtSC Vt BEtOIT, 
WlSCON'SCr, TO rWENDS • 


November 29, 1S51 


Everywhere 1 have traveled in Wisconsin the land is on the whole Sat, 
alternating with bigger and smaller hills, little \aUeys and fauly wide 
stretches of s^vamp, then again large plains or prairies and woodland. 
Along the rivers or where the soU is moist there is alwa)^ wood, mostly 
oak but also linden and aspen. There are also said to be a great many 
ash trees here. 'The hazel tree likewise grows here, but it is not so tall 
as in Norssny. The tallest I ha\-e seen must have been about bvo or 
three jnrds. It covers the fields like bog mjTtle and has nuts in abun- 
dance. The fir and the spruce do not grow here but are found farther 
north. Oak, linden, ash, and maple are cut into boards and planks and 
sold at one cent (about one skffling) a square foot 
Strawberries, raspberries, and bbclberries thri\*e here. From these 
they make a wonderful dish combined with sjiup and sugar, which is 
called pai. I can tell )ou that is something that gUdes easily do\%-n jour 
throat; they also make the same sort of pai out of apples or finely 
• Thu Irtter appe a red la Starenger Amttlidrnde e>g AJreiuvelt. Jene 12, 1 S31 
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pound n.ea. added, and ia really morlJ«P»b. 

There are not many fruit trees here yet, suiM _ j 

they are being planted here In great “ "„J/„Bteer, 

have seen large orehards with apple treer planted ■„ P 

I hTve not eaten ch.mer ri.ee las. year .» New 

think the cherries there had the same good taste as ^ 

Ot the domestic grasses clover and t.mothy are gresvn harm ^ 

sold at S3 or S3 a ton, which corresponds approrimately to W 
Norwegian pounds. Some Bar nr also grown here, and ,t jdeld ^ 

proEt. Vou ought to see the Indian com, this ^l'*' P 
Llk and leaves. The stalk Is mote than an rneh 'lour yards, 

than the handle o! a rake, and the height ot the plant is about tom y 
It is planted in rows with two teet ot more between th p ^ 

IS hoed like potatoes to keep it tree ot wee^ Tes, it you e ^ 

field with a nice crop ot Indtan com, I think you would ^ ^ 

Indiau com 1, usually led to the aunuals, but a htUe is ground and 
sometimes forms a part of our meals. 

Wheat is a staple among the grains here and it grows ^ T,Oojt_ 
years it is ruined by rust, winch was the case this year around Belm 
many fields were actually rotting away. Dut not all It 

by this rust. Barley is also grown but u used for malt er Je j. 
does not have as full a kernel as m Norway, since it is too hot 
the proper ripening A good deal of oats is grovm here, but it ^ o y ^ 
as fodder for the horses. It does not get very thick, but is mor 
Swedish oats. All grams have to be sown very thinly, o*®'' 
will be spoilt, and the sod rarely yields as much here as it i > 
way. I imagine that “Ljfeageren" at the Levig fam ^ 

in size. On this you could average a harvest of ten barrels o o • 

an ucie in America only yields twenty bushels Ctourbushe s o a h 

there is a considerable dillerence. Potatoes have to ho planteu m 
same way - iJ they are pot too dose together nothing “““ “ 

The houses are built of brick and another sort of stone d g 
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earth. One yard under the surface of the ground the rock begins and 
ranges out in all directions, and all you have to do is break loose the 
stones. This sort of stone is also used in making mortar. Besides, houses 
are built of small, round boulders placed in rows above each other, and 
these houses are a fine sight Finally, houses are also built of limber, in 
the same way as the seaboard sheds in Norway, although they have 
more posts here. Everything is made ready on the ground, then it is 
erected and made secure wth nails. A covering of boards is put up on 
the outside, and inside some strips of board one and a half inches wide, 
which you get ready-made at the sawmills. These strips are fastened 
with nails at appropriate intervals, and then a heavy plaster is put on 
and neit a coat of whitewash. Then the houses are finished. These 
buildings are warmer than one would think. No tiles for the roofs are 
used here but instead thin shingles of fir, which serve the purpose very 
well. 

The enterprising spirit of the Americans reaches out in many direc- 
tions. If you think }ou can make money in any one particular business, 
you can try it Those who are wealthy undertake ses’eral projects, for 
here a man can carry on as many trades as he pleases. Rich businessmen 
travel up and down the country looking for places suitable for the lay- 
ing out of tovsns. They buy up the surrounding land, build mills and 
sawirUlls and rent these out, and sell the land as building lots. In this 
way they make huge profits. 

Rents are extremely high. Here in Beloit )'ou pay from $100 to $400 
a year for shop premises, but this is nothing compared to what j’ou pay 
in larger cities. But in proportion to this, rent for a family is not too 
high, since you can rent a house in an out-of-the-way street or in the 
outskirts of to>vn, and so on. For board j-ou pay $8 a month here. This 
is the cheapest rate for a single person, and in addition to his board 
he gets free laundry and a bed. A meal costs from twelve to fifteen cents 
and a bed the same, all dependtog on the time and the nature of the 
place. 

I imagine jou would like to bear something about yellow California 
gleaming %vilh gold. The gold fever has affected both Americans and 
Norwegians sm-ercly, and they outdo one another in dreaming and 
raring. Many leave and some return. Most of them make huge sums 
of money, while otben ha\-e nothing to brag about. Recently eight 
NoI^^cgians that I know left for the land of gold. 
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The Americans are a most educated people. On the whole I do not 
think that one will find an)where a more educated people than here. 
Much attention is given to the educational system. Both children and 
adults go to school. Boys and ^Is usually go to school until they are 
twenty years old, and this is particularly true of girls svho want to 
become schoolteachers themselves. For both women and men are em- 
ployed as schoolteachers, and the former are preferred since they can 
be had at a lower salary than the latter. In the schools the following 
subjects are taught; spelling, reading, wTiUng, and arithmetic. The 
schools consist of classes, and each class has its special form. Here the 
children learn to spell, The teacher pronounces the word, and the 
student spells it out Perhaps you think that this is not dilEcult, but I 
say that it is For such lessons suitable books are used which begin Nvith 
the letters of the alphabet and simple words of one syllable. Later they 
become progressively difficult and use instructive, edifying and amus- 
ing stories. In such schools no religion is taught, but each of the de- 
nominations to which the parents belong has its Sunday school where 
religion is taught. Sunday school starts at nine o'clock and finishes at 
half past ten, the time for people to go to church. It Is always held in 
the church, and not only children go to it but people of all ages. Since 
both a farmer and a man from the city teach their children that which 
befits their position, it follows that one is not inferior to the other in 
education, and the man from the city does not consider himself any 
better than the farmer. 

The Americans also have a very strict sense of morality. The Sabbath 
is observed with an almost pharisaical severi^. Yet I do not believe 
that it is the same way in all cities as it Is here in Beloit, where every- 
filing seems so sanctimonious. Sunday passes peacefully and quietly, 
and few people are seen In the streets eiw^pt those on their way to and 
from church, which happens three times every Sunday, namely in the 
forenoon, afternoon, and evening Besides, divine service is held every 
Thursday evening and singing school three times a week, and he who 
wanted to play or dance on a Sunday would first be regarded as a breaker 
of the Sabbath, and after that he would not be respected much any 
more. From the httle insight I have acquired, I really do not know what 
to say about these people. 1 am much inclined to believe that many of 
them are "whited sepulchres" —if there were not a fe%y tares among 
file wheat, it would he almost too good to be true. Some of the Yan- 
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kees say prayers every day, in the morning and in the evening, by 
reading a chapter from the BiUe and after that offering a prayer of their 
own maJdDg. During the prayer th^ knee] down, and so on. Others do 
not read a single word of God with any devotion but instead devote 
themselves the more diligently to the newspapers and things that ap- 
peal to the senses. There is much interest in singing here, and I have 
often gone to their church to listen to the beautiful hymns. 

The Norwegians here have ministers that were properly ordained in 
NojTivay. On January 5 last year they were assembled at Bock Prairie 
together wth a great many deputies from all the Norwegian Lutheran 
congregations. This assembly, which is called a synod, agreed on bind- 
ing decisions for the church and its teachings. The church was named 
the Nonvegian Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, and Pastor 
Clausen \vas elected bishop. He is functioning in that capacity this 
year, but a new bishop is elected each year. At present there are six 
ministers here, but e%'en these are too few. The Norwegian Erangelical 
Lutheran Church is respected by the other American denominations, of 
which there ore a great many. 

Here a minister has to be a minister in the truest sense of the word, 
for to encompass all sects and their adherents within )'our conffnes is 
more difficult tiwn many people in Norxvay can imagine. The most dif- 
ficult in this respect among the Norw’egian sectarians are the EUingians 
and those who are adherents of Unonius, Paul Andenen, and Ole Aasen 
of Luther Franklin's S)T3od. The last three have their congregations in 
Chicago and Illinois. Paul Andersen has studied here in Beloit and 
no\v belongs to Franklin’s ^nod, mentioned abo%e. Andreas Scheie 
from Sandeid is minister in their service. As yet be does not ha\e the 
authority to administer the saenunents, but may only preach and bap- 
tize. The Ellingian congregation selects its ministers out of its osra 
midst, and, besides, the congregation is presided o>er by four elders. 
Between these and the Lutherans there are disa g re e ments on many 
points and constant discord and quarrelmg both orally and In writing. 

I agree Just as much with the EUingians as with the Lutherans. Ole 
Aasen’s congregation accepts no one unless he states publicly that he 
has been conserted or & on his way <o conversion. The Norwegian mia- 
Istcis are watched suspiclomly flay and night by all the sectarians, 
since some of the sects contend that the Norwegians are not moved 
by the spirit of Cod but solely by lust for gain. 
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A railroad from the Atlantic to the Pacific 

FROM CARL THOBSIZINSEK, IN MILWAUZEE, 

WISCONSIN, TO HIS FATHER * 

July 19, 1853 

I have been in good health ever since I to America, not ill a single 

day, and things have gone well with me. The greatest difficult)’ for the 
Norwegian is his deficiency in the language. This usually lasts one or 
hvo years before one has made enough progress to malce oneself under- 
stood. Personally, I did not have too much difficult in this respect, for 
1 had learned a little of the language before I left Norway, and there- 
fore it has been easier for me to make good. It will be easy for a young 
man who arrives here without having learned any craft, but who has 
had fairly good schooling, to find emplo)TOent in trade where he can 
serve his countrj’men who do not understand the language. Such has 
been my main occupation thus far. Immediately after my arrival here, 
I got emplo}’meot as a merchant's clerk; and in this position I have 
been able to familiarize myself with the English language, which I 
now speak almost as fiuently as my native language. 

Another means I used to increase my Immvledge of English consid- 
erably was by going to church diligently, which I has’e done two or 
three times every Sunday since my arriv^ In America the Sabbath is 
observed very rigorously, that is to say, among the natiw Americans; 
and I therefore belie>'e that Cod has blessed America and ordained it 
to become the biggest, wealthiest, most powerful country on the earth. 

The Americans are a proud and Lbcrt)’-loving people, but in all their 
prosperity they have not forgotten that fear of God is the strength of 
nations. There is no other country’ in the w-orld that has so many churches, 
schools, universities, teachers, and ministers as America. As proof of the 
high education of the people it may be cited that the clerg>’ is not re- 
garded, nor indeed regards itself, as better than the common people. 
The minister dresses just like other members of the congregation. I/e 
wears no cassock in church, as in oppressed Europe, to call attention to 
differences of station In society. ‘The same thing is true of bwjers and 
gm-emmenl officials. 1 base not yet seen an ofSdal dressed diSercntly 
from a common man. Thus eserjbody Is equally free, equally respected. 

• Thii Irtier tpptarrd In HtyrfynbUJtt. Xq v rrn b fr ES. 1551 A f*rf4tCTy orte 
that ‘n>amrla Olsvn, the wntct't lather, la • tmllh. 
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whether he be an official or a fanner, a grocer, or a craftnnan. 
has an anny of two mffiion men. but I have not yet seen a sold.« w 
an officer in nmform in this country, though I have traveled 
of miles here. Time and money are not wasted here on the vamty 
useless uniform and on drill In the event of war, every honest ^ u 
a soldier. Every workingman, whether he has learned a trade or is on y 
able to use the ax, the pick, or the spade, can make his daily bread m 
America free from care. He who has a httle money and is accustomed to 

fanning will also do well to continue this work here. 

It has now been proposed to build a railroad across Amenca wrn 
the Atlantic to California or the Pacific, and the cost is compute a 
a million specie dollars. Many railroads ate being constructed in Wis- 
consin alone, so there is, and always will be, an abundance of wor 
here for the ermgrant. The American does not want to travel by stag^ 
coach and be shaken and jolted, or spend four weeks (as I did once) 
on a ship to cover a distance hke the one from Christiania to Chnstans- 
sand. You can now travel from Milwaukee to New York — 1,700 miles 
in forty*elght hours, and from there to London in ten days, and on to 
Christiania in two or three days. Thus, in less than three weeks y<w 
can now speed across half the globe. From this you can understand, 
dear Father, that it %viU not require very much tune for me to come and 


visit you. 

^Vhen Ole Bull Nvas here last spring, I and four other countrymen ar- 
ranged a ride four Norwegian miles into the country for him. 
was plenty of champagne and other good things, and we had a 
ful time. Bull gave two concerts here which, of course, were applau e 
and admired by everybody. A Norwepan mountain tune that he 
seemed to please even the Americans more than anything else. The 
first night tickets were 2 specie dollars and the last night 1 specie 
dollar; he had crowded houses on both occasions. Ole Bull invited 
his countrymen to the concert the Iasi night, and many had also been 
given free tickets for the first concert My wife and I went both times. 
On his arrival here. Ole BviH was received on the quay hy a committee 
consisting of the oldest Norwe^n wtizens in town, and as 1 knew B 
a Utfle I functioned as spokesman. At his departure we showed him e 
same kind of attention. Toward the construction of a new Norwep^ 
church in Chicago he gave a concert the proceeds of which . 

specie dollars. He has also promised to contribute to a new church m 
Milwaukee. 
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Martin has a good job in a shop close to where I work, so we see 
each other every day. I am sure that he will do well here, for his chief 
gives him a raise every time Afartis gels angry and says that he ^vante 
to quit. As for me, I have every reason to be satisBed. At the beginning 
of May I was promoted to inspector of customs for the customs district 
of Milwaukee at a regular salary of 40 specie dollars a month, and 
all told the job pays 600 specie dollars a year. 


The harvests vsere very rich last year 

FROM N. ABJTESEN OMLAND, AT BLUE kfOUSTS, 

WISCONSIN, TO ins SON * 

June 4, 1854 

I received j-our letter of February 12 oo ^!ay 25 this year, and we 
were all happy to bear that both dhifdren and friends in our old native 
country are well. We hope that this may continue to be the case till 
the end of your da)*! and that you may win eternal happiness in the 
Beyond. Fortunately I can tell )'Ou that we here are also in good health. 
Your mother and I are still so well and strong that we are able to mao* 
age our mvtj household. It is not very large nmv, as Guro was married 
last spring to a bachelor by the name of Johannes Oksen. They are doing 
very well, which makes us happy, but sometimes we feel lonely, mostly 
because the thought of j'Ou children who are in Norway and of those 
who are in Texas is forever on our minds. StiH I have the constant hap- 
piness to see that my children here are doing well and shmv their Io\'e 
for me. I am very ^nkful to God for this, for I brought them here; 
and if they had been dissatisSed here, it would have b«n a great sor- 
row to me. 

You write in )Xtur letter that you sent 70 spea'e dollars, but you do 
not say whether j'ou sent them to me or to someone eke, nor do jou 
say whether j-ou sent them by bill of exchange or in some other way. 
As ft £s such a long time since I bad toy newr about this. aU I can do 
is to write J'OU. I do not know where to inquire, so as soon as you get this 
letter J'OU must write me and tell ine what the situation Is. 

• The eripte*! Norweglia of tti* lettw te AgS^roc Anvvila; tn Semlmg 

ComZ* AmeriLi&reo. 
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I assume that you sent this money to me. and if this is so it 
m-pat nleasure If I get it, I shall be able to get along for quite a p 
rf uJe. if God wJllt me keep m, heollh, »hlch is end tas bee^ 6“ 
for 0 long time, though my strength dimmishes raueh 

You do not have to send any more money to me unless 7 

and ask for it. If this should happen. I «dl write m good tune b 
you must think of paying Jorand. Gunild, and Guru t eir s 
mheiitance. They do not want to let it lapse any longer, and I can 

He requests that you please notify his father, orally or in %vn g, 
at present he is hvmg here at Blue Mounds, that he is in good health 
and that he made good money last winter. Three days ago e 
letter from his brother m Texas He. too. is in good health and is domg 

I have some interesting news for you. The good 
that live here have appealed to us to help relieve the need o ® J 
people in Norway. I am sure that both I myself and , 

Norwegians here would be very happy to do so. We should like o 
poor, industrious, honest, and able-bodied persons given free pass S 
over here, and we should be very happy to contribute toward the p^* 
ment of the traveling costs to the best of our ability. In this way 
could be sure that the poor would benefit by our help, not only or 
month or a year but during dieir whole life. If this should app 
it would mahe all charitable Norwegians in America rejoice, n i 
would annoy those in Norway who live by the sweat of the poor. 

The harvests here were very rich last year, and wheat has ^ 
risen in price so that it now costs $1 or ITO skillings a bushel or a qua er 
of a barrel. The fact that it is shipped to Russia is said to be 
for this rise, and this has been very fortunate for America, ® 
masses of the people have been able to improve their lot great y. ® 
prospects for this year are very good too. I have sold more than riventy 
bushels of wheat and forty bushels of oats, and I have enough wlmat or 
my own household until Ae fields yield more Since I make no o er e 
mands on life, I live here quite free from financial troubles, and as i 

Norway, I here enjoy the company of many close friends. I do not rea y 
deserve to have so many friends, but I thank God for them. 

Some time ago Guro wrote a letter for your mother to Ame She wou 
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hfce to know if you have received it or not Please write us also if the 
letters that we send from here can be addressed to Omli and how much 
it costs to redeem a letter. The letters we receive here and which have 
not been stamped we redeem for thirty-sir cents and sometimes more. 
You asked me in a letter how people live here, and I can truthfully say 
that people here live much more decent lives than they do in Norway. 
There is no drunkenness, no slandering, bickering, and quarreling, which 
were so common in Norivay. 

I cannot think of anything more to write, and I s hall therefore con- 
clude my letter with much love from all here to you dear children and 
brothers and sisters. Greet Wrol and ICari and fhanl- them for their 
letters. We wish you all good in worldly and especially m spiritual 
matters, and may you win eternal happiness in the Beyond. 

P.S. Write something about the poor, if there are many of them. Let 
us also know about the conscription for the war [the Crimean War] and 
what education is like in Norway these days. Are the letters we write 
sent to Omli? In tliis settlement there are more than tuv hundred 
fanners, and we have only two poor persons who need help. They do 
not even have to leave their bouses to get the things they need, as sup- 
plies are brought to them. Our reli^ous arrangements are very satis- 
factory. We pay a minister to visit us from time to time, and the Nor- 
wegian church ritual is used. Noiv we expect to get a permanent min- 
ister soon. No one is forced to become a soldier here, but soldiers are 
paid so well that there are many ivho want to enter the services. I 
have been told that you doubt that lerul Tvedl was in America a second 
time, but do not do that. He '^■as here when he returned from Texas, 
and he bad suffered much. 
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More Than a Ballad 


O LEANA is a <»lebrated episode in Ameri- 
can hisloiy, but its fame derives less from 
its connection with the glamorous viobnist Ole Bull and the colony be 
established in Pennsylvania in 1852 than from the fact that it inspired 
the satirical ballad “Oleana," still tememheted and still sung a century 
after the vjolmist’s paternalistic schemes collapsed hJce a puachued tire. 

Oleana was, o! course, more than a ballad and an ironical laugh- It 
was an organized colooizatica project bom in the mind of a musical 
genius. Ole Bull first came to America in 1843 and gave concerts exten* 
lively throughout the country, reaping fabulous rewards. His idea of 
buying a huge tract of land in the United States and using it to estab- 
lish the colony “New Norway" seems to have developed from rage 
over criticism in Norway of his Bergen national theater, coupled with a 
desire to impress the people of his country with an act of magnificence. 
There was anger as well as benevolence in bis mind, plus a generous 
enthusiasm for America. Nor should one forget that he planned his 
“colony" in a period when many Utopias were being hatched in the 
New World.* 


In any event Ole Bull bought, or thought he bought, 120,000 acres 
of land in Potter County, Pennsylvania, in 1852, and he promptly in- 
vited Norwegian immigrants to settle there, with promises of wages and 
food for their work in clearing the heavily wooded lands of his tract. 

• A brief sketch of the Oleana colony is In fl»e Dlcltonan/ of American History 
(New York, 1940), vol. 4, p 171, and 1 bave wntten more fully about the colony in 
NorwegianMIgraHon.vol l,pp SOT-SOT, with references to sources The reader 
who desires more detail is also referred to a senes of articles by Torstein Jahr In 
Sumra (Decotah, Iowa, 1910), vob 6, Od^und Vik. OU Bull (Bergen, 1890), 
pp 287-344, Sara C. Bun, Ole BoH. A Memoir (Boston. 1883), pp. 198-213, and 
M. B. Smith, Life of Oie Bull (Pim^onUniynsity Press, 1943) 
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Emigrants soon arrived, and Ole Bull dedicated the enterprise with a 
flourish, declaring that the colonists were establishing “a New Norway, 
consecrated to liberty, baptized with independence, and protected by 
the Unions mighty flag.” There was a burst of enthusiasm in Norway, 
and songs and ballads were composed in honor of the great benefactor. 
In the very same year a whole book appeared in that country under the 
title “America, Ole Bull, and the New Norway," * which included a 
jubilant song: 

Come, bai) the Music Master 
Hurrah for Ole Bull! 

To cheats be‘s brought disaster. 

Their cup of woe is full. 

And the labor newspaper of Norway celebrated the event with a paean 
of praise; 

Good men of Norway, strong of aim. 

If fortune’s barbs have tom you. 

Behold a friend whose heart is warm, 

A man who will not scorn you- 
Better he than gold or fame! 

Ole Bull— yes, that’s his natne.f 

The hopes of inunigrants ran high, but the letters voicing Utopian 
dreams were soon succeeded by others (hat breathed only disappoint* 
ment and disillusionment. As the bubble burst, the witty ballad of 
“Oleana” appeared and was seized upon with a shout not only by the 
shrill critics of Ole Bull but by all who fancied that the tales of America 
and its opportunities had been greatly exaggerated. 

It turned out that the violinist had fallen into the hands of land specu- 
lators. Not only was the land difficult to clear; not only were promises 
o! wages to the immigrants broken; but in the end it appeared that Ole 
Bull did not even have clear title to the land itself. Cheats had brought 
disaster to him. 'The colony, wtb the village of Oleana as its center, dis- 
integrated. Some settlen stayed on, but most of them moved else^vbe^e 
in the East or made their way to the MirWle West Ole Bull himself was 
busy with still greater dreams that included vast additional land, the 
Opening of a polytechnical school to be staffed with European profes- 
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sors, and other splendid details; but the enterprise faltered and 
A series of concerts given by Bull with Patti and Stiakosch failed to re- 
vive it; and meanwhile the satirical ballad was talcen, both in Norway 
and in Amenca among the emigrants, as the final word about it Oleana 
was sung out of existence. The letters in the present section need to be 
prefaced by the famous ballad, and 1 present it in a verse translation that 
1 wrote some years ago. 

Tm oB to Oleana, Tm turning from my doorway, 

No chains for me, IH say good-by to slavery ia Norway. 

Ole — Ole — Ole— ohl Oleanal 
Ole — Ole — Ole— oh! Oleana! 

They give you land for nothing in joUy Oleana, 

And grain comes leaping from the ground in floods of golden 
manna. 

The grain it does the threshing, it pours into the sack, Sir, 

And so you take a ^uiet nap a-stietching on your back. Sir. 

The crops they are ^ganbc. potato^ are immense, Sir, 

You make a <^uart whisl^ from each one without 
expense, Sir. 

And ale as strong and sweet as the best you’ve ever tasted, 

It's running in the foamy creek, where most of it is wasted. 

The Salmon they are playing, and leaping in the brook. Sir, 

They hop into the kettle, pul the cover on, and cook. Sir. 

And little roasted piggies, with manners quite demure. Sir, 

They ask you,"WillyQuhave some ham r And then you say, 
*VVhy, sure, Sir," 

The cows are most obbgmg, their milk they put in pails, Sir, 

They make your cheese and butter with a sl^ that never 
faib. Sir. 

The bull he is flie master. Us calves he likes to boss. Sir, 

He beats them when they loaf about, he’s never at a loss. Sir. 
The calves are very helpful, themselves they sldn and kill. Sir. 
They turn into a tas^ roast before you drink your fill. Sir. 

hens lay eggs colossal, so big and round and fine. Sir, 

The roosters act hke eight-day docks, they always 
tell the time. Sir. 

And cakes come raining down. Sir, with cholera frosting 
coated. 
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They’re nice and rich and sweeh good Lord, you eat them 
till you’re bloated. 

And all night long the sun shines, it always keeps a’glowing. 
It gives you eyes just like a cat’s, to see where you are going. 

The moon is also beaming it's always full, I vow. Sir, 

A bottle for a telescope, Im looldng at it no^v, Sir. 

Two dollars for carousing th^ give each day, and more. Sir, 
For if you’re good and lazy, they will even give you four. Sir. 
Support your wife and kids? Why, the county pays for 
mat, Sir, 

You’d slap officials down and out if they should leave you 
fla^ Sir. 

And if you’ve any bastardy you’re freed of their support. Sir, 
As you can guess since I am spinning verses for your sport. Sir. 
You walk about in velvet, with silver buttons bright, Sir, 

You puff away at meerschaum pipes, your women pack them 
tignt, Sir. 

The dear old ladies struggle, and sweat for us, and labor. 
And if they’re cross, they spank themselves, they do it as a 
favor. 

And so we play the fiddle, and all of us are glad. Sir, 

We dance a merry polka, boys, and that is not so bad. Sir. 

I’m off to Oleana, to lead a life of pleasure, 

A beggar here, a count out there, with riches in full measure. 

Tm coming, Oleana, I've left my native doonvay, 

I've made my choice, I've said good-by to slavery in Norway. 
Ole — Ole — Ole — obi Oleana! 

Ole — Ole — Ole — ob! Oleana! * 



The greatest benefactor of the North 


FROM n. LARSEN, IN OLE BULL S COLOOT, 

PENNSYLVANIA, TO HIS COUNTRYMEN 1852 

The stretch of landis located Efty or silty miles from WeDesville,Genes- 

see stahoo, m so-called Potter County in Petmsylvan.a^ eraudned 
Together sv.th many others I have traveled “’T, 

dds land, and I am happy to be able to assure my 
vrhete in the United Stales is the climate fresher and “ore 
The inhabitants enjoy the puie, clean air of ' ^ir 

fresh, wholesome water svind around the hills. and 
enable the inhabitants to have good health and j 

It IS said thatevery disease <^n be mned here withouttheas^ 

doctor. The land is covered with primeval forest everywhe . 

consisting largely of clay combined with fallen leaves, , , 

huge trees that have been rotting for generations and ”0"^ 

wiUi the earth, is very easy to culUvate ^d so 

wiU yield rich crops for many years witbou manuring. Even 

contain the same land of soil and may ^ 

Flat areas, many hundreds of acres, are found both on th p 

on the top. Everything is excellenUy suited for agncultuie and P 

’’"sS«l tabWaud b also found here. It is elevated and tot co^ 
prises many thousands of acres, b best suited tor fanuiug. and has 
same kind of fertile soil described earlier. The bottom land is ow . 
located along the rivers and in the valleys. With its sod of black moia 
mixed with a httle clay, it is exceedingly fertile. The soil t»n^s 
same elements for a depth of several yards, even in the hi^es P ^ ’ 

Maize, tobacco, hops, and all European grains and fruits are ® 

more profitably here. A great wealth of coal and iron lies m e ig 
hills. Coal has been found at a depth of only a few yards. Like^e s 
has been found, and it is said that this land contains many other va u 
able products not yet unearthed. . 

The forest consists mainly of the so-called hemlock {Abies can 
sts), akind of fir tree wluch may be sold very profitably— and the see 

• This letter was reprinted Iw BerRen* SHf»*tI<JeruIc from * 
and then punted agam in UoTgevbhdet, December 7, ItoS. It is credit 
gardener named H. Larsen. 
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is also of great N'alue. Also there are oaks and many beeches ; birch trees 
in untold numbers; sugar maple {Acer saccharinus), from which is 
dra^vn the well-known syrup which supplies excellent sugar (such a 
tree may yield from three to six dollars' worth of sugar a year); while 
pine (Pinus strobus), very valuable as timber for houses and ships; and 
white wood (the tulip tree), excellent for all kinds of carpenter’s work. 
Besides there are walnut, chestnut, plane, chokecheny, wild apple, and 
cherry trees here — a great many grapes and untold quantities of all 
kinds of edible berries. The land is rich in rivers. Construction of a rail- 
road line will be started soon. 

We all know the greatest artist of the North, my dear countrymen, 
but soon we shall get to know the greatest benefactor of the North! He 
has left his beloved native country and has generously sacrificed many 
advantages for himself in order to provide his countrymen in a foreign, 
distant continent with a De\v and happy home. He has bought so much 
land that he will be able to receive his countrymen here for many years 
to come, even if the number of emi^ants should increase by several 
times over what it is now; and e>'ery mdusfn’ous and honest man may 
safely count on a happy home free fiw care here. Yes, my dear country- 
men, his great name and generous acts will survive in the memory of 
our last descendants. 

£veIy^vhere Mr. Bull goes be arouses enthusiasm. Wherever his train 
stopped Americans came out to see the ^at man, as they called him. 
At the request of many people, Mr. Bull in several places gave small 
concerts which were enthusiastically received by everybody. In many 
of the to\vns we came through, the Norwegian flag and the flag of the 
American Union were flying from omnibuses, and even the ladies came 
out and greeted us with honorary salutes. In the valley where Mr. Bull 
plans to foimd the first town is a large bvo-storied house which, along 
with the surrounding valley, was called Oleana. Here the Norwegian 
flag was hoisted on top of the bouse. 

In the evening Mr. Bull came out on the balcony and played the 
Norvvegian national anthem and gave many excellent speeches, each 
one followed by repeated cheers. Some of Mr. Bull's friends, very 
wealthy Americans, also welcomed us in cordial speeches. AH tin's and 
a grand illumination (for the trees bad been cut down on several acres 
in the neighborhood and set on fire) gave a romantic appearance to 
the whole scene. At the sight of Rfr. BuD sitting on the balcony playing 
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the Norwegian national anthem, surrounded by the sons of old Nor 
way. and at the sound of the dear Norwegian lan^age 
Jund, me^nes of day. gooe hy and of the beloved valley. ■.[ Nor- 
way were awakened in the brea.t of eveor man. A. roused from a dream, 
yon saw yourself removed to this distant but beautiful, tomanbo cam 
try, and this made an rnipressron and aroused feebngs which no pen 
can describe. 

In conclusion, my dear countrymen. ! ask you to excuse "‘X J 
feebon. m writing, which has never been my business But I ban 
write because I was so enthnsiasUo about this splendid, noble, ana 
beautiful project. 


Bui Ole Bull is no husinessman 


FROM PASTOR JACOB A. OTTtSEN, AT 012ANA, 
PENNSYLVANIA, TO FRIENDS * 


On September 17 at five o'clock in ti»e morning we disembarked here 
in New York, and at the steamboat we were met by Ole Bull and Ho ■ 
feldt, who was to go along as cashier. *1116 steamboat only took us ai^s 
the Hudson River, a tnp of one or two minutes, to New Jersey, 
we entered the railroad cars. These are like large drawing rooms, ''® 
about twenty couches on either side of a yard-wide aisle, with doors a 


both ends. On each couch there is ample room for two persons, so 


each car accommodates about eighfy persons. One more person 




..-sily be seated on the couches, as sometimes happened. The ac 
of these couches can be turned to »dier side, so that four persons can 
sit facing each other and have something like a small drawing room 
to themselves, and this is what we did. The captain. Ole Bull, his cas cr, 
and myself made up the whole company. But will you believe it, no a 
soul recognized Ole BullI We did have the most expensive accommo a 
tion on an express train, whidi is the fastest; and I think there *** 
or seven cars, that is to say, about five hundred persons of the fas on 

♦TSls letter appeared in DennonfceTiIslburr, November 1832. 
was a well-loiown pioneer minister; be was on bis way to Wisconsin when he j 
Ole Bull 
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able world, out of whom no one knew the famous artist No, here is 
neither art, poetry, not sdence; here ate dollars and steam — that is all 

In the state of New Jersey, which we -traveled through first, and also 
in the portion of the state of New York which we entered next, we saw 
the nchest and most fertile vegetaboo you can imagine. Here were the 
orchards, vegetable gardens, and milk-supplying farms of New York. 
And when you know that fruit is part of the most frugal meal here, you 
realize that large supplies are needed. Melons, watermelons, and peaches 
were served m all restaurants along the railroad, also apple pie, 
several kinds of jam and excellent pastries, since wheat, sugar, and 
fruit or berries are so common here. Can you believe it, in fields of two 
to four acres planted with maize (which is called Indian com here), 
there were also sowed pumpkins, which grew by the thousand, a pump- 
kin of eight inches in diameter between every two plants of com. And 
for what is all this used, did I say? As fodder for the animals. 

At every railroad station a (able was laid for about five hundred 
penons, where for hventy-five cents you could get beef, poultry, turkey, 
ham, and coffee or tea. But the coffee is as weak as tea and tea as 
weak as water, and you do not often get cream, only milk. From seven 
o’clock in the morning till seven-thir^ in the evening we covered 367 
miles. Beautiful weaker and beaubhil, rich land everyxvhere. Here 
were plains and with small streams and canals and scores of vil- 
lages with beautiful two-storied bouses and lovely gardens. 

At Cenessee we got off the train and drove from there to a small place 
called Wellesville, where we stayed for the night. Upstairs there were 
twenty bedrooms, I believe, and each of us got a room of his mvn. Yes, 
we lived like gentlemen, and I w’ould never have accepted this from a 
stranger if it had not been for the fact that Bull wanted me to hold 
divine service in his colony on the follo\ving Sunday. You may believe 
that is what decided me. In this 'vay, I was traveling in the capacity 
of minister, and on these official journeys you get your (raveling and 
subsistence expenses paid. 

We then had to leave Wellesville on the follo^ving morning at five 
o’clock and drove on in a calash. We now got into wooded districts 
where houses and fields were getting scarcer but fir trees correspond- 
ingly more frequent and bigger— diameters of about one yard were 
not unusual. At the resting places in these districts there was alwap a 
table dhdte laid with cakes and jam. About four miles from the railroad 
we arrived at a small village, Coodersport. capital of Potter County, 
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It lud a population -t al»>ut !■»« 7^^; 

papor foul tunes as b.g as Mo, genWa^ appeared ^ 

WOT hvo churches and a courthouse which had cost from ten t ^ 

teand dollars. At the hotel a table Jhdte was Imd tor about e gh^ 
persons, and on die occasions we ate fliere, for ‘»euty “ts (^u 
Lnty-four Norwegian skillings), there were hven^ J'pmp- 

After a trip of a tew mdes, we came to the outsknb of Ole Bod s p J 
erty here Poder County. Pemwylvania, I. w 
widi Norwegian emigrants he wand to found a colony aaded N™ No 
Tay with afown, to^hlch die Erst foundations have 1»® ^ 
called Oleana. Here he has a flag with the Norwegian and fte taen^ 
colors, and supported by the capital of some very wealthy America 
speculators, he is starting out in grand style. 

^About two thirds of our emigrants came hete_ They 8®' P* ’ 
month (that is to say. it they ate good at the work of clearing 
forest) and board and lodging for themselves and them j 

on he plaid to seU each acre of land for 53 the tet year, rfter ttat to 
$5, and then for $10. and at tbe end he probably expects 
whole area of impenetrable forest and steep "" jf be In- 

land inhabited only by Norwegians. No one should let hunseU be 
fluenced by tny word alone either to come here or to sUy _ 

do not know enough about the project to tell whether he can P 
fine promises and realize his great plans. For poor people , 

tions our fellow travelers got seem to be very good, if they want to 
for him daily. But I dare not say yet whether it is advisable to huy 
tiiere. It is now expected that a couple of railroad lines sviU soon 
his property, and tlm of course will facilitate the development ° 
colony. Otherwise it seems to me tiiat the forest is so thick and e n g 
so steep that the land can hardly become very rewarding in 

but it is siutable enough for cattle-breeding, especially for goa . 

cherry trees grow here in abundance, almost a yard in 0 

a sort of fir called the hemlock, with a circumference that it takes 
men to span. , ^ 

It was very pleasant to see my dear fellow travelers again, iso 
and women cried when they saw me and the captain again, an 
happy to be able to sanctify their new home "by the Word an 
prayer." I believe that they all liked me. On board the ship I ha 
divine service every Sunday, and this was perhaps tbe last one 
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to hold for them. I preached on the text “No man can serve two masters," 
and urged them to “seek first the kingdom of heaven." They were all 
very much moved, and I hope that the Lord may bless one or two of 
my words and let it find its way to their hearts. 

I certainly believe that Ole BuB means very well. But he is no busi- 
nessman, and, besides, political-democratic schemes on a large scale 
are involved. Oleana is located tarty miles from the railroad. 


There are now 250 persons in the colony 

FROM C J. KRABY J. HaABSL^ AT 
NZENAH, WISCONSIN, TO FMENDS * 

December 27, 1852 

Probably most Scandinavians already know that our famous country- 
man Ole Bull has bought 128,000 acres of land in Pennsylvania with 
the intention of founding a large colony for Norwegian, Swedish, and 
Danish emigrants. Seven years ago, vrhen Ole Bull visited America, he 
discovered hmv disadvantageoris it was to his countrymen to go to the 
distant Far West It is true that land could be had out there at the fixed 
government price of $1.25 an acr^ but the market was bad and in most 
cases money was so scarce that people had to barter their products in 
exchange for other goods. On his return to America last year, Bull de- 
cided to investigate the possibili^ of acquiring a large area of land 
in one of the eastern states, where the feitili^ of the soil would be com- 
parable to that of the western states, but where, in addition, the emi- 
grants might have the advantage of being able to take their products 
to America’s main market. New York. 

With plan in mind. Bull traveled eitensively in all die eastern 
states, and at last his attention was called to Potter County in Pennsyl- 
vania. Here he vvas told that speculators held vast stretches of land, 
and had been holding them for more than fifty years, convinced that 
in the course of time ne^v railroads constructed in the neighborhood of 
the large cities of Ne%v York and Philadelphia would rapidly and greatly 
increase the value of the land. Two years ago, before the New York-Erie 
Railroad had been completed, it was not possible to settle this land, 

• This letter tppeared £n Arbeider-TorrtJn^emef Blad, February 12, 1853. 
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.„.ce Allegheny Mounhdn. to the north 
every market. But now this ohstade has been removed, and m 
years you will see (aims with cultivated land where at presen 
L oJy vast (.rests. At present the Erie Bailroad h about sm^ ^ 
from the eolony, but work is in ptogtess on a side hue jl"* “ ^ 

tend from Coming, a stop on the Ene hue, down to Coudersp , 
is the mam town m Potter County, and from there it is only Wel« 
mdes to the colony. This radroad is eapeeted to be op^n d P 
summer, and then people from the colony will be able “ y. 

‘ York in less than eighteen hours. The connermon ^Ih 

will be even closer, since the Philadelphia-Sunbnty Eadroad will p 
through the southwestern part of the colony up to Lake Erie. 

In Let to make sure that there wjl be a stop in the “W’ 
has bought $50,000 worth of stock in this railroad 
may employ as many men as he pleases in work on ^ 

neighborhood of the colony and in the colony proper. For to fe ^ 
yems he will, in this way, have enough work lot all newly arrlv 
grants to whole year around at a dollar a day. ” ° tv a trip 
pected to be completed m two years, and then we shall have only P 
of ten or twelve hours down to Philadelphia. j. 

Accoidmg to the report of the Danish gardener 
is supposed to be very fertile everywhere, which Is '“dily 
when you consider that for centuries the leaves shed by tte 
old rotting trunks have blended with the surface of the eart . e v 
country is covered with heavy forest The trees are rather far 
are huge in size. In the plains are found the following varieties: w 
cherry, maple, and various kinds of oak; on the hills mainly e 

Everywhere you travel, the landscape alternates between fairly hi^ 
>iilU and intervening valleys cut through by larger or smaller sttea 
so that many places offer good opportunities for the 
water mills. At present there are two sawmills in the colony, an 
winter it is planned to build two more. Besides, a Danish m^ 
has bought land where there is water povrer and intends to bui a 
mill. Smce it is thus very easy to get the lumber cut into boards. _ 
are shipped to New York and Philadelphia and sold there at 
able profit, it is beheved that the money made on the lumber P 
not only for the clearing of the land but even for the land itse . 



More Than a Ballad 

Old settlers who live near the colony are unanimous in declaring the 
climate there exceptionally healthful, which was to be expected, for 
there is found the kind of pure hresh air which is so characteristic of 
the highlands. \Vherever you go you see little springs of clear, fresh 
water gushing from the bottom of flie hills. 

Mr. Bull did not get his project under way till the beginning of Sep- 
tember, and already on the fourteenfli of the same month he engaged 
a whole shipload of Norwegian emigrants arriving in New York from 
Christiania on the hrig Incognito commanded by Captain Christopber- 
sen. On the same hrig ^vas also Pastor Ottesen, who was traveling to 
Manitowoc. As Ottesen was slaying for a while in New York, Mr. Bull 
asked him and the captain to go along up to the colony, since the emi- 
grants svould be very happy to see both of them again. At the colony 
they found that the emigrants had arrived a few days earlier, all well 
satisfied and happy that Mr. Boll had completed his arrangements be- 
fore their airiv^ so that they might benefit by his generosity. Pastor 
Ottesen held the Erst divine service in Nonvegian in the colony. With 
God’s help they svill be able to hold weekly services by next summer, 
as it is planed to call a minister from Norway, and Mr. Bull’s partner 
Cowan has offered to build the first Norwegian chmch in the colony 
at his own expense. 

Later another brig arrived In Nmv York with Norwegian emigrants, 
so that all told there are now about 250 persons in the colony who feel 
quite content there. They have claimed land, and many of them have 
already built houses. The others who ha\’B not j et finished their houses 
live in two large buildings that belong to Mr. Bull and are used to ac- 
commodate the emigrants immedialeJy after tbeir arrivaL 

The land ij measured out in lots of fifty acres, for half of which, 
hventy-five acres, each settler pays hy worldng two days a month for 
three years. Fifty acres are paid for by working four daj-s a month, and 
if someone svants to pay the price is $3 an acre. The settler has 
the right of purchase on the other half for five >ean, and if he s%-ant5 
to buy svilhin this period, the price is $5 an acre, and he can gel a 
credit arrangement by pajing 6 per cent interest. The first two years 
e\‘ery settler who is not working on his erwn farm can get wort from 
Mr. Bull at a wage of a dollar a day. The name of the colony is New 
Norway, and the emigrants have already begun to build two to^'•ns, Ber- 
gen and Oleana, which are abemt six Rules apart Later another town 
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mU be tomded fattier south, tvhete the stop is planned on 

Railioad, wUch is expected to pass through the colony. 


the Sunbury 


Land enough to choose from 


FBOM JENS SI0IEN, AT NEW BOtCEN, 

PENNSYLVANIA, TO FBIENDS * JaOUaiy 16> 

Soon after we had amved. Holfeldl and BnU came on board to see m 
and oEered us land in Pennsylvania on very good condiUons. 
bought this land and plans to have it colonized by Norwegians. S • 
and Danes. Everybody was to have fifty acres of land at $3 an acr . 
were to pay for the land by %voiVlng two days a month for ’ 

and fuithennote we wete to get $15 a month plus tree board and !o g 
ing. This was later changed to $1 a day, and we liavc to supp y 

Two thirds of the passengers agreed to Bull’s proposal, 

New York the third day after our arrival there. The first part o 
way we traveled by steamboat up a nver and after that by steam 
riage to a place about tNventy miles from here. The last p^ of 
the women rode In freight cars, and roost of the men had to wa • 
got oB the train at a small town called Wellesville where tlie roa ^ 
the colony begins. About twenty-five miles from Wellesville is a 
called Coudersport, and there we spent the night. The distance 
New Yorh to the colony is about four hundred miles, and the top 
three days and ni^ts. The fare from New York to Wellesville or 
wife, Sophie, and myself was 10 specie dollars, while the b'lby ‘ “ 
have to pay any faro. Every passenger is allowed to bring 
weighing one hundred pounds for the same price, but I ha so ^ 
luggage in excess of this that I had to pay $10 more. I cannot say 
any certainty what the cost of traveling from Wellesville up here 
be, as we got free transportation the rest of the way, but I he leve 
the price for a full wagonload is about $1S. , ^ 

I have selected a claim for myself and believe that I have ma ^ 
• Tha letter of which this U a portion appeared In ArfceJder-Forening^"'^ 

April 30,1353. 
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good choice. There is land enough to choose from, since Ole Bull o^vns 
300,000 acres here, and much of it has not been claimed yet As soon 
as the snow disappears from the ground next spring I shall build a 
house. At that time Bull will malce arrangements to have a lot of cattle 
driven up here at his expense. Of these cattle every pioneer may select 
two or three head which he will pay for in work; agricultural tools may 
be obtained on the same conditions. 

For three or four years at the very least there will be enough work 
here at a dollar a day, since plank roads are being constructed in all 
directions. It is also planned to construct a railroad through the colony. 
We have started building two towns; the one I live in is called New 
Bergen, the other New Norway. The distance from this town to New 
Norway is about a Norwegian mile. 

The Sunday after our arrival to the colony. Captain Christophersen 
and Pastor Ottesen arrived to see how things were going. Ottesen held 
divine service, since we have neither minister nor church here. Next 
dimmer, however, a church is to be built, and we shall try to get a 
minister from Norway. 

I like it very much here, and I can tell you in all honesty that I would 
ten times sooner be here than in Norway, even though I were the sole 
Owner of Thronsgaard. Those who can and want to work make good 
money. 1 advise those who want to come here to sail \vith Captain 
Christophersen and to bring their own food for the voyage. They will 
need to bring potatoes, whey cheese, flour, herring, and a good supply 
of bannocks. Do not take too much ordinary bread. The boxes for the 
provisions must be made as thin and small as possible to avoid weight- 
ing the ship too much; they should he well put together and have good 
locks. You should bring all ^nur clothes, and heavy clothing especially 
is called for. The winter begins a little later here than in No^^vay, but 
we have not had much cold until today. There is now a foot of snow 
on the ground, the most snow we have had so far. 
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Where is OU Bull? 


fbom ou: L. SOBKN/ES AOT O. PEDERSES, W 

ancACO. TO FBniEDS-BAJWEiiEr • ^larch U, 1853 

Since the undersigned have now lor six months been "'“‘'”8 “J" 

Boll, we beheve thnt through Fnhcds-Bnnncrcl we mny 
toward our countrymen by maVing Vnown the real V 

the colony. In Septemher last year we aiiwcd at Ole Bu i s col y 
slatted work there On October 15 Mr. Ole Bull arrived at the setu 
ment for the second time, and even then almost everybody v as is 
fied and demanded a settling of accounts. The people '' 

paid with money, those in New Bergen with promises. Ole u p 
ised to return m eight days and satisfy every Ixxly, but neiuier 
any money arrived, and since that tune he has not been to t e w 
He had also promised the people that they would get provisio 
wholesale prices, but this promise was net kept either. 

The appointed steward of provisions, one Larsen, a tailor, w 
to dehver victuals and subtract them from the wages, did net 
word either. He would not let the people have butter and other p 
sions without payment in cash, for he said be knew tliat 
money among the people. Finally the people got angry and 
that they would not work any longer. For one lie followed upon 
other. Now it was said that Mr. Ole Bull was on his way here •, 
was to have written from such and such a place; now he was expec 
on such and such a day, until the people finally ceased work. 

Some went to Williamsport to Ole Dulls partner, the American o 
an, but did not get to see him. Possibly he bad been notified o 
arrival and had hidden away somewhere. They w ent on to New Yor , 
there they were told that Cowan would come to New York, pay 
workers, and settle everything. Cowan finally did arrive but ^ ^ 
that he did not have enough money to pay everybody. In the mean 
he would pay something on die workers' account out of his ™ 
Some got a little, others nothing at all. Single persons got $ 
married persons $25. But think of it, they had to travel all tl^ 

New York to get what was coming to them, and the agent in the co 
subtracted the traveling money from the pay I ” 

• This letter was reprinted Id SteoongerAmtrtJJende og ®' 
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We do not want to attack Mr. Ole Bull’s character, but we contend 
that at his last stay in the colony he knew about the complaints of the 
people \vithout making any attempt to satisfy them. And his long 
absence can in no way be justified. Everybody is asking. Where is Ole 
Bull, and why does he not come backP The people are still attached 
to him, and we fervently hope that these unpleasant conditions may 
be remedied. 

As to the land here, it is full of steep hills and deep valleys through 
which brooks flow here and there. It would take many years of hard 
work before it could feed its inhabitants. 

One of us got some traveling money, and the other did not get a 
single cent for all the work during the six months’ period. 

We repeat, \Vhere is Mr. Ole Bull? To whom should we address 
ourselves to get what is owing to us? We do not believe that it could 
have been Mr. Bull's intention to let his countrymen work in the colony 
for nothing! ^Vhere do we find Mr. Ole Bull? 

Would Mr. John Holfeldt; who calls himself "ageDl for Ole Bull," 
perhaps be able to give us some iofoimation? 


Most of US Jecidcd to leave the colony 

raoM JACOB o. wollauc, at couDErsPoirr, 

PEMNSYLVANIA, TO FRIENDS * 

April 10, 1853 

Our crossing to America U’as a long one, nine weeks and a half, but 
o{he^^vfJe s'cry fine. The weather was good and calm, and «’e did not 
have much seasickness, though three little chfldren died during the 
TOj-age. On our arrival in New York on September II, we were all en- 
gaged to travel up to Ole Bull’s new colony In Pcnnsj'lranla, where 
cv’crj'body was to get work at $50 a day plus board, or $1 a day with- 
out board. The artisans were to get more, from $.75 to $1 plus board. 
Es-erybodj’ could select larsd as he pleased, from twenfy-five to fifty 
acres at $3 an acre, and the bnd was to be paid In three jears at a rate 
of $2 a month. Bull would make advance pajmeots on all necessities, 
houses, arid so on, to be paid for In monthly installments. You may well 
• TKli letter ippeired in ChrUtkxnl^’rcftm, M»y S5, 1S51. 
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understand that this impressed everybody and that Bull was a great 
one for maldng promises and conceiving grand plans. 

On our arrival, our expectations were disappointed, since ® 
looked quite miserable. The toad to the colony, which Is about 
Norwegian miles from the railroad, was wretched, and it got 
farther we went, until at the end we found ourselves surrouiide y 
very high mountains and narrow valleys cut through by small 
and brooks. Because the forest was so thick with trees about 
cucumference, everybody realized that it would take a generation e 
fore you could get a suitable piece of land cleared for a farm that cou 


feed a family. _ u ,1 as 

The Erst month went by quietly, with everyone working as r 
he was able, until on October 15 Ole Bull arrived at the colony ar* 
with him about forty new emigrants from Christiania, among w om 
was the wheelwright Berg, whom you know. Then we were o ere 
work for $ 50 a day on our own board. You can imagine ® 
onists felt at that sort of talks to drudge away there at 
simply to get the daily food for yourself and nothing for your ' ^ 

children, as all provisions are very expensive here, though we ha 
promised that we would get everything at wholesale prices, very^ 
body then made ready to depart immediately, since we could not po 
sibly stay here on those conditions. Then we were made another o e ■ 
which was for $75 a day on our own board, but the 
adamant. Then finally Bull appeared in person and promise 
everything was to be the way it had been agreed upon in the ^ 
ning: we were to have permanent work for the winter, and in o 
spring everybody was free to take land or not, just as he please . 

In this way tune went by smoothly enough until New Year. Then 
workers wanted money, and Bull was expected to arrive every 
and every day to pay us. But Boll was away and he stayed away, on 
no money arrived. By thb time the people lost patience and deman e 
payment for the work that bad been done, and besides they quit 
ing. Finally at the end of February Ole Bull’s partner, an 
the name of Cowan, anived. He declared that Bull had not 
any money but that to satisfy flie people he would pay us some 
out of his own funds. I got $25 and had to be content with that, o ex^ 
got $15, still others $10 or $5 of what was owing to them. I stil 


more than $50 coming to me. 
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As our prospects of getting what was due us seemed very poor, most 
of us decided to leave the colony and try our luck somesvhere else. A 
fe\v single persons went to New York to get their money there, as 
Cowan had promised them, but these, too, were disappointed and none 
of them got a single skilling. Some went to Chicago, some to Buffalo, 
and my \vife and I went to Coudersport, a small town four Norvvegian 
miles from the colony. Wheelwright Berg and others are also here, and 
all of them have found work. I intend to stay here for a while to learn 
something of the language. I get $.75 a day and free board for myself 
and my wife, but I have rented a house and we w’ant to keep house 
for ourselves. Prices of all victuals are about the same here as they are 
in Christiania, but wheat flour costs JK skillings a pound here. If I pay 
my own board I gel from $1 to $1.25 a day. 

^Vhcn I left Norway many persons asked me to inform them about 
conditions in America, as they felt like leaving. But I do not wish to 
do this, since such a journey involves so many difEculties that the 
decision must be left to ever)'ODe to make for h^elf. I do not advise 
an^nne either to come here or to stay at home. Deficiency in the laa. 
guage is a great obstacle to overcome, especially for older people. You 
arc often cheated when )-ou do not understand what is said or cannot 
make j'Ourself understo«>d. But I have found out this much: he who 
has a pair of strong arms, who svants to work and can work, will make 
a better living here than in Nonvay. At present there arc sixteen Nor- 
wegians here in Coudersport, most of diem artisans. The Americans 
arc well pleased with us and make all efforts to persuade us to stay 
here. 

As I intend to remain for a wMe, I wish jnu wmild write to me and 
address the letter to Coudersport Hotel. Potter County, renns)-l>-ania. 
My wife and I are in good health. Cod be praised. And althwgh in 
the beginning c%’er)'thing did not meet our expectations, we arc satis- 
fied and b3%’e no cause to regret that we left Norway. 



May n m had splendid firework 


FROM HEtXTE S M^KLEBYE, AT lETTlX CBEES. 

FEKNSYLVANU, TO IHS WIFE * 1853 

I have received your kmd leBet ol Febrrrary 16. and I was happy » 

hear that you are all in good health. Krtud and I are aUo 

good spirits, my ordy wish is that I had you and the children here 

Some time ago I had the had luclc to cut myself with my ^ 
prevented me from working for six weeks. Therefore, rt wo“ 
been impossible for me to send you money for the passage • 

good Mr Bull had not helped me. may God bless him for it. ou 
wcU believe, dear wife, that Mr. Bull has a good deal to lake care ^ 
He owns about 200.000 acres of land, nnd at present a new o 
being built svith a bathing house and many other useful thing • 
have a fine doctor now, hut (ortunalely no one Is 111 at present 
The country here is very beautiful and resembles Nonvay . 
alternating hills and valleys. I shall send this letter from New o i 
since the bill of exchange will be enclosed there. The 
probably be around $160. You should tty to go either via Quebec 
New York, as Dull has agents in both places. 

May 17, the day BuU arrived here, svas celebrated in a very so 
and festive manner. Many Americans were present on this , 

Several of them had traveled about thirty miles to get here. \ e 
splendid fireworks, triumphal archways, a climbing pole on whic 
been hung several prizes, and other things that added to the 
America’s Day of Independence, the Fourth of July, is also to e ^ 
brated in a grand manner Guests will arrive from New York, \ as 
ton, and many other distant places. 

When you get to this country remember to put on warm clo es, 
the trains are often very cold. You must also have food for the time y^ 
spend on the train In a year or two a railroad line from New or 
nm almost way out to our coloiiy. By the way, when you get to 
country you must be sure to take good care of your luggage. 


* The tetter o{ which this is a p 
July 30, 1853 





High hopes of the new Norway were crushed 


FROM A FORMER RESIDENT OF KONGSBERC 
TO FRIENDS* 


February 2, 1856 


I immediately got work at my trade in New York and kept my job 
until the great man Ole Bull arrived in this place and told us that he 
had bought a stretch of Und which he planned to make into a ne^v 
Norway, where his countrymen might hve in a freer and better way 
than in the old country. Almost aU Norwegians around here agreed 
to go there. I therefore went up to Mr. Bull one day and asked him 
about the condiUons on which he would receive us in his colony, anc 
I was satisfied with these when I left his house. Happy and content, 
I went home and told my wife about all the promises this world-famous 
man had given me, and she also was well pleased. We now decided 
that I would go there alone at first to get everything arranged properly. 


and then I would have her join me. 

About a week later, with several others, I went up to Bulls colonj^ 
But how surprised we were on our arrivall It seemed to us that we had 
come up to one of ^ mountain districts in old Norway! All the plans 
we had made on the \rty were upset at one stroke. The high hopes I 
had had about the new Norway were crushed, and I almost completely 
lost my good spirits and courage. 

Early the neat morning some of the people in my tmmpany went 
baclr to Ncsv York, but I took fresh courage and decided to stay in the 
colony unta Ole Bulls attis-al. so that I might learn what he really 
thought about the project. 1 therefore put my ai to my shorfdcr and 
went to the woods to cut timber, since this svas the only V^d ol work 
we could get there. As I svas unaccustomed to this, my fingers were 
soon taw. and I felt that this svork was s^ wearing. But at the end 
ol two or three weeks my hands improved. I developed calluses and 
gallantly attacked the old spnice and fir trees. Alter all. 1 
among the wont in this Inmbeijsek company ol Bulls. In it could 
seen many a bankn.pt merchant, mtiran. and pereranal student 
flieted with large stomachs, leg tronUe. or other b^rtary drsc^ 
which made it almost impossible for them to learn the art ol lombet- 
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tog, I toust add fl.at to con.^»y aa not consist ot Nomcgistos alone 
but of people from all Scandinavia. . 

At to end of a nsonth Mr. Bdl amved. "Now,- he sa,d, B .t n"l 
beautiful here? This is where we want to live and m^e our 
How pleasant we shall make it for ourselves and for 
after us." But we did not think so. He seemed to think that Norw g 
were unable to Uve in places that did not have mountains and rocM- 
There were many among us who bad traveled extensively “^ ^menra. 
and these now told him what a great mistake he had made m buy g 
this particular stretch of land, when there were milUons of aa« 
good land in America. At that be got angry and said that they did 
understand anything about good land. After that he paid us an pw 
ised, at our request, to pay us every month. He stayed wi us or 
while and encouraged us with fresh promises; then he left an pro® 
ised to be back in a month. But Mt. Boll stayed away (or a long 
He left in October and did not return until May 17 next year. A ^ 
» iTw» not many people were left in his olony, for most of us ha gon 
away during the winter. It was not until February that I left an w® 
to a town thirty miles from here and started to work in my tra ^ 
1 stayed almost a year there, and after that I went to a bigger to 
where I am now doing well. 

I had expected to see Bull return and pay the people who are s 
left in his colony, but this has not happened yet If he has forgo n 
or If he has no money, I do not know. But it is serious neglect on 
part, and this cannot be forgiven. The people who are left bio poor 
binder from Gudbrandslen and Sol^tr who are unable to brea 
on their own means. We do not hear anything of Bull. God 
where he is, poor man. After all, he has lost a lot of money on 
speculation— his losses are said to amount to $70,000. 



A Humorist in Canaan 



r 'PRITHJOF Meidell, a brother of the brilliant 
i Meidell who wrote the ballad of Oleana, was 
a spirited and ironical soul who obsen'ed the turbulent life of the 
frontier in the 1830*5 wth an alert e)-e to its comic aspects, but also 
with an understanding that \v^ not wholly masked by his gay and 


extra>'agant exaggerations. 

He was the son of an army ofBcer, receis’cd a good educatiro in Not* 
s^’ay and in Scotland, and turned up in Springfield, Illinois, is the 
summer of 1853. The originals of many of his letters, wTitten chiefly to 
his mother, were made available to me for cop>‘ing in Norkx-ay; except 
for a single one they have not previously been translated. If the l^ers 
from manuscripts and contemporary nm%‘sp3pen were present m 
full they would make a rolume, and only a few of them can be broug I 


together in these selections.* 

The debonair MeideU tried his band at many jobs and enterics 
In what he described as "this highly praised Canaan, where the h^gei 
consist of sides of bacon and tobacco." lie worked as a carpenters ap- 
prentice in St Louis, a clerk in Iowa, a railroad hand, and a bborcr in 
a lumberyard and a grocery clerk in Springfield. Later be bought farm 
land in Kansas, and in the early IBCffs he was a gold-mincr in Cahvew 
Count)-. California. His career came to a quick end, for. haring returned 
to St Louis from California, he died in IB&i, probably from cboler^ 

In Springfield Meidell. as recorded in his letters, was obh^-iMS rf t^ 
existence of a fellow townsman named Abraham Lincoln, but t 


• Tlie ounoicrire Irttm we Pct to for landi to 
a Ehtmi *.*>d I Ibeo twd d* 

fn£»k Simltoe to Oils. Wrt. SJf« l*t« -*?«»*• *a ^ 

(Oito. 1M4). 
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The hedges consist of sides of bacon 

WBITTEN AT SPRINGTIEU), ILLINOIS * 

June 1853 

This is the way things have gone with me so far in this highly praised 
Canaan, where the hedges consist of sides of bacon and tobacco, so 
that you may lie in the shade of the bacon and smoke the tobacco. I 
started my career, as 1 have told you, as a carpenter’s apprentice in 
St. Louis. But since I was not treated very well, I did not stay more 
than three weeks with my master, and besides I thought that it was 
too slow a way of getting ahead in the world Just by edging my way 
for>vard. 

After I had left the carpenter I went to a small town in Iowa. Here 
I stayed for some time looking around for a job as a clerk in a shop. 
But I did not find one, and tired of walking around with a clerkship on 
my mind, I appointed myseZf a free American laborer, a position that 
pays just as royally as similap Norsvegian occupations. I worked at this 
for some time. It was very bard work, and in the extremely hot weather 
I dared not work without slop. You have to be very careful here during 
the summer, since a great many fevers are epidemic and nearly all 
newcomers are liable to attacks from them. Personally t am in good 
health and have been ever since I came here. 

A couple of months later I worked on a railroad and got $1.15 a day. 
Work here is something very different from ^vork at home in Nonivay. 
Here a man is always >vatchlng you, and if you do not %vork ceaselessly 
you are fired. Then the air, too, is very different from what it is in 
Norway. It seems difficult to breathe here. If )’Ou had the fresh, healthful 
climate of Nonray here, this %vouId be a wonderful country. But all 
the same I bke it here and advise es’eiy young man who wants to work 
to come over here. But he must be prepared to work, for God help him 
if he think s that he wUI be able to make out better here without work- 
ing. But if he is not ashamed to work, he will make a good living here 
and also will be treated much more poUtely. 

\Vhat I missed most of all was a friend. I did not lack fellow country- 
men, however, for I worked svith some Norwepan farmers. But it so 

• Tlib and th« following two letter* were printed to Aftenbledet (ClirWIanla), 
^tay 29, 1B55. Ail the letters toctoded to lUs book were wntten by MeideQ to his 
fnotber. 
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pavement; add to this that swine. Irishmen, co\vs, and Germans walk 
around loose in this slush and you have a pretty good idea how the 
streets look. 

The to%vn has six churches, a statehouse, and several other public 
buildings. Among the churches is a Negro church which has a colored 
minister. It is not easy to reproduce what he says, for his sermon con- 
sists mostly of such screaming that one might expect his liver and 
lungs to shake loose in his body. These yells are accompanied by the 
most furious gestures. You ought to see the little Negro children. Every 
time I meet one of them I simply have to go and scratch his head the 
%vay you do with little black kittens. 

A while ago there arrived here in Springfield thirty pieces of Nor- 
wegian beef enveloped in homespun and sacking. The beef consisted 
of human beings of both sexes and smelled strongly of old cheese, 
smoked food, and other such national delicacies. They have all settled 
around here and are well satisfied. Among them was also a school- 
teacher who has to work at odd jobs bke everybody else, though he is 
able *to teach the young both catechism and explanations.'’ 


The women hoi, and are painted, Hie angeb 


WKIl'llJJ AT SPtUNCFIELD, ILUNOIS 


May 1554 


Yesterday was Simday. I went to church in the morning. I had decided 
to use the afternoon for letter Avritmg and already had pen in hand 
when the sun came out so beautifully and invitingly that I could not 
stay inside any longer. So I went for a walk out on the prairie to enjoy 
the grass. I believe I told you once before that Springfield is situated 
on a large prairie which borders on woodland. It was beautiful out 
there. It had rained the night before, and the grass looked so fresh 
and green that I almost felt like tasting it. But there were no flowers 
except white clover. The Americans say that nothing can be compared 
to their floiver-covered prairies io June, but I have not seen the flowers 
yet It is strange that virtually no flmvers here have any scent even 
jasmine and lilac give off only a very faint scent But there is a tree 
here which they nocust" Its leaves look like those of the laburnum. 
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aad the Emets ate svhite and not even seen 

odor. The roses ate almost svthont fasnmee, and 

'“'tued tat. fat out into the vast grmsy pla» 'f*™' 
single humao heiug-people «ete ptotob X “ ^ „„ Lay » 

tuxes I met were a botam^g cwv or p fr P ^ 

care for walling men they cannot make money o 

not interest them. , bought a codfish. 

Just now I was mtetropt^ as a ^ mSeistand that 

and as these have a lather homely smeB ) y 
„ dtssipated the test of my ptame fantasy. Y ^ 
ladtes loot here As evetyavhet. *ey ,0 very 

toy dress m bad taste, smee aU they ate “ , buIv 

espLlve-looting elothes Besides •>>? ?“ ^“^XTcLir^d tool 
pampered eteatoes. AU day they sit quieUy m » '“^8 „j ebange. 

d. Jsehes, and then they sesv a bttl. m a 

In my opmlon they ate the nidest peisons I have m 
Civilized people, but o£ course they may thank 

in spite of that. If you do them a htde 'p' ' and there 
you for it but beat you as if you had only doue your V 
L uu ueed fo, them tu thmt of them. P^'”' “^'t a 
among the ladies Is to be llh One has '"fy^^ diat the 

In her side, and a third one has it m her bead, but I beueve 
most fashionable seat of illness is the dicsl. 

God knows if this ailing condition is not J 

upon to ease their bad conscience conccmmg the unsp decolor 

of paint they use to freshen up. wlh a ' h hke a 

of their skin which may otherwise look a bttle bi _ 

buttercup >cllow. Probably as a result of this extensise • 
is very espensbe here, cspeciaDy if it is to be the 6®°^® g«iuine. 
who want to be in the competition but cannot afford to g g 
unadulterated 'milk and blood' color, therefore have Jp 
selves with a substitute, which unfortunately utU not s c 
So when they get warm the whole "daub" runs off, w world’s 

look as if they were crying bloody tears over their to 

>-anity. Still further down in society the women cannot ,^rate 
buy the adulterated paint, so here they have to try ® ® not 

mins, for red they must be. \Vhat do >-ou think they do? I bav 
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happened to see it, but it is generally said that they pinch their own 
cheeks, and if they can get away in private where no one sees or hears 
them — something that is not so very easy in America — rumor has it 
that they do not hesitate to box themselves on the ears, and so doing 
produce the most natural blooming complexion you can ima ging. These 
boxes on the ears are the most well deserved I have yet heard about. 
But despite these attempts to aid nature, there can be no doubt that the 
American ladies really do look like angels, and perhaps the s imilar ity is 
increased by the daub, since for so many years of grace we have seen 
nothing but painted angels. 

You ought to see our Norwegian peasant girls and servant girls here 
You would not be able to recognize them or ever think that these lovely 
creatures had been transplanted from the rocky ground of Nor\vay to 
this tropical soil Big-heeled, round-shouldered, plump, good-natured 
cooks who at home waddled about in all their primiUveness in front of 
the latchen £re behveen brooms and garbage cans here tnp about with 
a peculiar, affected twisting of parasols and fans and with their pretty 
heads completely covered by veils. Aase, Birthe, and Sin at an incred* 
ible speed become changed to Aline, Betsy, and Sarah, and these ladies 
like to have a little “Miss'’ in front of their names. Their English is just 
as incomprehensible as the language of the native Indians. 

Speaking of Indians, the other night 1 went to see a troupe of real 
Indians ‘‘perform.'’ Their perfonnance consisted of dancing, yeUing. 
beating of drums, and prodcfcing a most disagreeable stench. I do not 
exactly blame these sons of the primeval forest for this, but enough 
is enougK In short, the stench immediately drove me away from these 
topically American national performances, and thus I am unable to 
give j'ou any description of the degree of development that the dramatic 
art of the Indians has achieved. 


Five cents plus an empty stomach 

wnmrs at spwxcfteld. nxixou . 

April SO, 1553 

Recently I made a trip dovv-n to St. Louis. I went for two reasons, partly 
to visit Q and partly to see if I could Cnd o better job. I did not £nd 
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ooe^med, » . weeihach. Ihaddecided^tlJ^d^^^^^ 

to SpimsEcU f» ° Wk and after W»eli»g 

„e plas my two arms. WeU, 1 started my tnp back, and m =r 

ka/a day\ amved ia a totv. whose mtm^ to- 

cents to my pocket. Now, as you may know, five cenrt 

big capital here. It is about two skilhngs m ^ 

five cents and add to that an empty stomach and see h 

when die stomach has been Shed. I went out .0 vano^^ I, 

and asked the prices oi all the things I saw there 

found here not the delicious Ti0ndetskillmgcakes,l , ,„ob my 

cinnamon cookies. Alter I had creiully learned the pnces 
five cents out ol my pocket, threw them on the counter, and got 
which-to he brief -disappeared. die up some 

Now Richard was himself again. I went out 5 J 

traveUng money. That is, I inquired about lObs. 
through town a couple o! times, I discovered an old dn'd up 
man with spectacles on his nose. He ms rittmg on a 
and looked very learned. I asked him if he '‘apP'”''^ “ ^ 

who needed the assistance of a ’*‘"5 ‘",'1'", ^„oiild go 

or other. He said no, like all the others. But he added Aat B j 

with him to the town where he lived, I might he fairly 
would get work there. It was about eight miles to fte f°'™; 
looked so withered and dried-up that I thought things “ 
when he moved. Well, I turned around, looked once more ba ^ 
baker's shop, jumped up on the load, and oS we wen — 

Spectacled creature for driver. In the afternoon we amve 
I was received very hospitably by his family. Here I wor ® ^ 

days planting a hedge around a large garden. My pay was » 
plus board and lodging. , - ^ 

From there I came back to Springfield, where I got ^ 

after my return. I am working at a lumberyard, where 6® , 
year. The work is not very hard except when we receive a ^be 

of wood. But my boss is a decent man who hires laborers o 
hardest work. My job consists measuring and seltog 
planks, and when my boss is away I look after the other us 
six o’clock in the evening I am my own master. 

It is already terribly hot here. Peach, cherry, and apple 
been in bloom the last conple of weeks. You cannot imagm 
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beautiful the orchards look at present. The peach tree has such pretty 
red blossoms, and when the white dierry blossoms are scattered among 
them here and there, the whole orchard looks like one big bouquet of 
flowers. Everything promises very well for a good year, and we need 
it. Prices are three times as hi^ as last year at this time; and many 
things, potatoes, for instance, are su: times as much. Our farmers are 
getting prepared to supply Europe with grain, more so this year than 
other years because of the war. 


A quart of whisky, without hatting an eye 

^’BITTEN AT SPBCs’CFIELD, ILLINOIS * 

August 7, 1855 

{"lansine’s letter came a couple of days ago, and I was indeed glad to 
hear that aH of you are getting along so well. The same is true of ChrlS' 
tlan and me; both of us are feeling floe. I have tried many a ruse to 
get Iflm to ^vrlte home, but all in vain. A real porker, that feUowI You 
must thank Hansine ever so much for her letter. It was very interesting. 
1 sent her a letter about hvo months ago by a mas trom Areadal who 
was returning home. Likely she has received It by now. I must admit 
that I felt quite flattered by her praise of my epistles, and least of all 
did I expect that Ditmar would And anything in them worthy of printer’s 
ink. But there you see: do not judge a tramp by his rags. How pleased 
I should be if I could only secure copies of Ajtenbhdet from time to 
time. Could not *hi< be arranged? In the Norwegian paper Emigranten, 
which is published in Wisconsin, I find many articles from Aftenbhdet. 
In the same paper I also see that you now have both railroad and tele- 
graph. Hurrah for old Norway! 

How is the railroad getting along? Here in America it is the rail- 
roads that build up the whole country. Because of them the farmers 
get wider markets and higher prices for their products. They seem 
to put new life into everything. Even the old apple ivoman sets off at 
a dogtrot when she hears the whistle, to sell her apples to the pas- 

* The translation of this letter, which is by C. A. Clacsen, has been publish ed ^ 
"Pioneer Town Budding lu the West," Tfonvegton-Asnertcon Studies end Records 
(Northfield, hlina.). 9:45-53 (1936). 
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.e„ge„. E.ery .en "W 1'" LtTailt 

soon 2 TOW up into towns. Soon, did 1 y ^f-itions 

hLnsc .. n really 

are transtormed into little to.™! I can hut compare it 

.„g„tAhddmrcasUebymea„aothh.mmlcrful arnp onJtoH^ 

rnL St, 11 faster here, where it is not necessary 0 ‘d „„ n' 

old oil lantern Here you can buy houses all rmdy to ^ P 
freight ear, and in half a day's time they can ^ nailed toge^^^ 

Since I have nothing else to wnte about this time, I » 
to describe how these tosvns spring up 

old log houses .ha, stand one on each side of the " J. 

the radroad company hnilds a depot. Next a 

rounding one hnndred acres and bya it out m ■»'h ,‘de"J. ^ 

Vet place. Then he graces the prospective town wath the 
early president or a famous gcneral-or his msm „j 

tion, and realizes many hundred per eirat on his 
waeonmaVer who has just completed hU Bppttnti«$n p ^ 

the station, that i, is hcautllully located in a rich farming ^ 

blessed with good water, and, most important of all. Uia 
wagonmaVer Making a hasty decision, he „„ of 

{or setting up in his profession, burtics off to the place, 
the old log houses, and is soon at work. One absolute t 

lacks, however : a sign, of course, which is the most importan P 
man's equipment here in America. The nest day he hears t la 
a tramp painter aboard the train, he gets him off, puts him to wor 
the very next day the farmers are surprised to see a monsOTus 
straddling the roof of the old log house. The sign b an imme la e 
cess, for the farmers rush to the shop and order wagons, w ec s, ^ 
the like. The poor man is oversvhelmed with more xvork than e 
handle for ever so long. He b about to regret that sign notion o 
but suddenly he has another idea. He accepts every order, an^ 
sooner are the customers away then he seizes hb pen and writes 
editors of three different newspapers that three good apprentices 
secure steady work with high wages in the "flourbhing tosvn o 
Within two days he has help enough, and the work goes hke a 
The train stops again, and off steps a blacksmith who wen ^ 
in one of the larger towns. He saunters over to the wagonma ers ^ 
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^vay he inquires about the nei^borhood and wonders what its pros- 
pects are, without indicating that he intends to settle there — by no 
means I But the wagoner, with his keen Yankee nose, soon smells a 
rat and starts boosting the place with all his might. This inspires the 
smith with ecstasy; he starts jumping around and making sledge-ham- 
mer motions with his arms. Off he goes and rents the other log house 
and nails a horseshoe over the door as a sign. The horseshoe, to be sure 
cannot be seen any great distance, but the smith has a remedy fo. 
this, and he starts to hammer and pound away at his anvil so that the 
farmers for miles around can hear the echoes. They immediately flock 
to his door, and there is work enough for the blacksmith. Within a 
short week a carpenter, a tailor, and a shoemaker also arrive in town. 
The wagoner orders a house from the carpenter and rents the second 
story to the tailor and the shoemaker. Soon the blacksmith also builds 
a house, and things progress with ^nt strides toward the bigger and 
better. 

Again the train stops. This time hvo young fellows jump off, look 
around, and go over to have a chat with the blacksmith. One of them 
is a doctor, the other a lawyer. Both of them rent rooms from the black- 
smith and start business. 

Once more the locomotive stops. But— what’s this getting off? Be 
patientl Just let it come closer. It is nothing more nor less than a 
mustachioed, velvet-frocked German with an old, overworked hurdy- 
gurdy strapped to his back. On the hurdy-gurdy perehes a measly little 
monkey dressed in red. The German goes over to the blacksmith shop 
and begins to crank his music box while the monkey smokes tobacco, 
dances a polka, and grinds coffee. But the German receives no encourage- 
ment for his art, nor does the monkey — except some rusty nails which the 
smith losses to him. The artist realizes that bis audience is unappreci- 
ative, and the poor man’s face is overcast with somnv. Then he looks 
about inquiringly as if searching for something and steps up to the 
doctor to ask if there is a restaurant in town. On receiving a negative 
reply, his face brightens again, and after a short conversation with the 
doctor and lawyer, he steams off with the next train and jumps off at 
the first big town, where he sells his Hurdy-gurdy and monkey and 
buys a barrel of whisky, another band of biscuits, two large cheeses, 
tobacco, cigars, and sausages— miles of them. Thereupon he engages 
a painter to make an appropriate sign, and in three days he is back 
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.gaminfcn™.o™,Nowheren.,fl«bbctoift-soIdlogto^ 

„? i..p asa.hop. soon d.esiga swing, 

rel is half empty, and the sausages are dispatched by y ^ 
bow could it be otherwise? Our clever virof^rsign? 

Brautetwiwfe, an inesisbble name, nichf uwhr? An w 
Folz tauscnd noch einmal. In the center rests a large 

with themagicwordLngerbier.On one sideof the barrelis^g ^^^ 

and on the other a necklace of sausages. Between these ^ 

dehcac.es we read in large yellow letters, Wirischaftshcus zuf dcutscUc 
RepubUk, bei Carl Klor. Fortune smJes upon the 
His best customers are the railroad workers, most of whom 
men. They discovered the shop one Sunday afternoon w ^ 

closed. But fortunately two Germans in the crowd were 
the sign and interpreted its mysteries to the Irishmen, who a . . j 

into frenzies of joy and started to dance about to the accompany 
war whoops. Then they stuck their thumbs into their mouths and pt^ 
them out with popping sounds like the uncorking of bottles. * 
they hammered at the door. The German immediately opene 
mouth and his door and began murdering the English . 

tapping whisky. He is now well on his way to becoming a 
because these fellows have tremendous capacities and swa ow a q 
of firewater without batting an eye. I believe 1 must have , 
them before. They consist mostly of the worst riffrafi of Europe, to 
America is a promised land where you earn a dollar a day an are 
hanged for stealing. When these roughnecks get together it is a 
dull party unless there are a couple of fights and someone gets ® 
hiding. As you go along a railway under construction it is easy to 
the places where they have had their frolics by the tom-up so , 
tufts of hair, the broken bottles, pipes, pants buttons, blood, a“ 
forth, which they have left behind them. I imagine that if ® ^e- 
brutish hog in the world could express himself he would do it so 
thing like these fellows. . , 

But to get back to my town again. The German, the blacksmi 
the tailor do a rushing business. The train stops again, and s 
it is a prmter who makes lus appearance. He gets in touch wi 
doctor and lawyer; an old printing press is for sale in the neirt • 
they buy it, and with this new event we can really say that tbo 
has "arrived.” Some httle tiouUe there is, to he sure, concerning 
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political affiliations of the paper, because it develops that the lawyer is 
a Democrat, the doctor an Abolitiomst, and the printer a \Vhig. But a 
compromise is soon reached and the paper announces itself as “inde- 
pendent” The lawyer volunteers to write the editorials, while the doc- 
tor promises a wealth of death announcements, and the German and 
the blacksmith undertake to fill the rest of the paper with advertise- 
ments. Within a few years the town is very large. The wagomnater 
Owns practically half of it The German de^ only in wholesale. The 
lawyer is mayor of the town, and the blacksmith does nothing but smoke 
cigars, for he is now a man of affluence. 

I sent Hansine’s letter to Christian as soon as I bad read it I shall not 
let him know that I am sending this letter. Probably this will help in- 
duce him to write. 

From Hansine's letter it appears that I may expect letters both from 
Ditmax and Gyritta. It certainly Nvould be a wonder if Ditmar should 
write to me. I have waited patiently for the long letter he promised me 
months ago. Has be been to Leven yet? When you write to Trondhjem 
you must greet Gyritta and her fa^y for me. Tell her that I expect 
a letter soon. Every time I receive a letter from you folks back home 
1 get lonesome to see you all again. If 1 can only retain my present 
resolution and health for a fe^v years more 1 shall make a trip home. 1 
wrote to Hansine about sending me some newspapers through a com- 
pany in Boston, Massachusetts. If this can be done then be sure to send 
me some numbers of AftenbJadet— and I believe you once mentioned 
that Ditmar bad written a comedy. Send it also if it is not too big and 
weighty. Address the package to hC I>. Sbubait and H. Lyen, care of 
C. H. \Vhite, No. 50 Court Street, ScoUays Building, Boston. Massa- 
chusetts. Farewell for rtiis time. Greetings to you alL 


Marty new inventions in this country 

VVIUI'IEN AT SPBISCraU). TUJSOU • , 

' August 10, 1856 

X received your letter about two weeks ago, and I ought to have wntten 
you an answer a long time ago, but I have many excxises for my slow- 

• The original letter of which thl* Is • portion is in Hisloriografisk Samhag, MSS, 
Oslo,A.l,S. 
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„cis IhU time. My chid, Ihiough I onc« ’™' “ ''Jly'lta 

Idl mo w.lhoot oov help bul on oU laVtt «ho li more to my y 
ho,, ot aoy too. ,0 , 0 !. may hohtoo .lu. 1 .m " 

ha ,0 much rparo hmo Ou, .loro tndo, to srocorro anB hr«d 
«cok I sold more rtoo rlrroo hursdsod dollars worth 
sales are lor only Esc, Ion. or IwcnlyCsc conls at a tim . ) 
unagme Out 1 ha"\c lud enough to do. 

The «hcal hancst Ja* |u»t ended. #nd in ment ,nachi!i« 

good The torsoslrng ol sshoat 1. mostly done by moan. ™ 
hero Tsso men ssrih tsso horses and a machine can 
acres rn one day Incidentally, machines are used lor “ 

„l iiork in this country. Tlie ease with which a man can work 1* J 
up and become independent, the leitihty ol the soil, ami * 
ol living make it necessary to End siiliititutes lor liii^ i P- 
work-saving tool, or machines. II ym. add to thU tIm 
mhahitants here consist ol peoples Irom all over H" 
new and diEerent idea, and concepts with tliem. 1 think you 
dcrsland the reason vsliy so many new in%cnllons are rna 
country. Unquestionably necessity Is the mother of ^ 

More particularly It U among tl»e YanVeei tlut most 
made, Wlicn people In Europe say 'Tanlee' they mean e'^O p 

Here It u different The word YenleeUan Indian comiptlon ol k 
or AnglaU. Ily Yanlecs in this country arc meant the Inlialntmls ^ 
northern states. If a man is a cunning businessman and W’s 
get the better of )ou in a bargain, lie Is called a Y'nnVcc. ' 
a jack-of-all-trades in Norway Is n Yankee here. It '«* ® 
first discoscrcd how to cut nutmeg from a simple fir ^ 

you ever heard about the famous patent for a "lien s nest 
was a Yankee invention — but I must dcscrllw It to you, in on er 
dear old Norway may benefit from at least one Yankee invent on. 


though of a lower order. . ..j,- 

With what patriotic feelings I write these lincsl My feet are 
the time of “Sons of Norway" and my imagination has brought 
from an ■cgg-inspcction-lrip" in my dear native country. 1 have 
every fanner, cottager, and widow in possession of one or sc\c 
enlcd hen’s nests. Every storage room, cellar, and pine * 

of fresh eggs Eggs are no longer sold by the score, but in bu '• 
in the mountains I heard the trolls making eggnogs, and in one p 
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I saw a pixy and a brcnvnie bombarding each other with eggs. On almost 
every hilltop I saw a wood njinph staffing herself wth a huge omelette. 

And no\v for my description of this “hen's nest“ It has two compart- 
ments, one aboTO the other. The bottom of the upper compartment is 
constructed in such a way that it opens as soon as the hen sits dmvn. 
In this maimer the egg slips down into die losver part of the nest A 
poor, naive, unsuspecting hen, which knows nothing about the svicked 
inventions of men, sits doism in die nest, la)-s an egg with great dih’gence 
and labor, gets up and cocks her head to have a look at the results of 
her industr)'. She has started to cackle before she discovers, to her 
amazement, that the nest is empty. Crestfallen and blushingforshame— 
for the rooster has seen her — she sits dowm to renew her efforts. 

It happened once — where E do not remember, but that makes no 
difference since the story is true— that a woman had a hen. The story 
does not say whether she ivas related to the woman who owned the hen 
that laid the golden eggs. The >voinan I am talking about had shut a 
hen up in one of these nests, early in the morning. In the e^’en^Dg when 
she returned from the city, she went in to see bow her hen was doing 
and she found —well, what do }'Ou dunk? No ben w'as to be seen, but 
in the losver nest ivere eighteen lovely, fresh eggs — and in the upper 
nest she found, to her great gnef, a beak, tn-o claws, and a handful 
of feathers. Was that not terrible? 

“rhe Yankees excel especially in a variety of patent medicines, any 
of which ean cure any disease. One of the newest inventions is a heating 
device for a traveler. He places a beating pan imder his legs, puts a 
mustard plaster on his head, and then the plaster, of coune, draws the 
heat from the pan up through hb whole body. . . . 


A cozy Christmas, with beer and pumh 

WRirtEN AT SPRIXCTIELIl. ILUNOIS * , , , , 

January 11, 1857 

I suppose that letter should have been sent to Hansine, but when 
I write to one of jou 1 mean all of you. I received Hansine's letter the 
day before josterfay, and many to Hanseman for it. I read it 

* Tlxe origiari of letter is in HisioHografijk SstrUitigf A. L. S. 
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four times eod o»ee more when I went to bed, so that I tad tha 
oi dreaming about my dear home all night 1 ought to have ta^ tte 
letter by wbhing you all a Happy New Year, but you Imow that I wish 
'CwiLut my mymg it Christian visitod me at Christmas and suyed 
here tor about a week. He looks very healthy and well and is the same 
gay, singing Meidell that he always was. He promised me that he wo^d 
trite home some tune soon when he got an oppoitumty. We had a 
cozy Christmas, drank heer and puncK thought of nee pomdge. an 
talked of the old days. This letter is rather thin, bnt I do not feel like 


writing today, it is too cold. . i, j a 

Ole Bull was here and gave a concert in October; of course, he bad a 
crowded house. As 1 was about to go home, he called me out 
haU. A German had told him that there was a Meidell in town. I teUced 
to him for a while. He was very land and invited me to call on him m 
the morning, but I did not have time to do so. You cannot imagine how 
be has changed. He looks very old, and his face shows only too clMriy 
that he has gone through many difficulties. I have not seen anything 
of his son Alexander. I beheve that Ole Bull Is in New York at t e 


present ome. 

Although it does not pay very well, I shall stay at Springfield 
another year, since I do not feel like moving around too much. Christian 
and I are talking a little about buying a section of land (640 acres) In 
Kansas next spring. We would let this land lie for a year and then turn 
farmers. I do not know if anything will come of it, laut I have tried to 
talk Christian into it. Even if we should not move to the land and live 
on it, it would rise in value and it would be a better and safer investment 
of our money than any other use we could make of it 

Concerning my return, I am not quite sure when that vnll be; 
have no doubt that I shall come back in a couple of years or so. It a 
depends on my luck. I do not have any great desire to come back poo^ 
since it is far easier to make money here in America than in Norway an 
consequently far better here for needy people. 
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the first man to see the beautiful cedars and evergreen oak trees We 
had planted here and there to provide shade for the flo^ve^ and a 
cool place for the birds to sing in. There was no trace of a human pres- 
ence, and not even the smallest indication of an Indian trail could 
be found in this sacred spot A strange feeling came over me. Never 
before had I felt God’s greatness and omnipotence as strongly as I 
did here. None of His servants can describe in words His boundless 
goodness as well as He Himself had done it here with His Bowers, 
birds, and natural beauty One gorgeous range of mountains rose behind 
the other, and on to the horizon tou'cred the still higher summits of 
the Sierras with their crowns of snow I was alone with my Creator, 
and a feeling of awe and gratitude arose in my breast that I should have 
been ^ven so rnuch for nothing I prayed to God without realizing 
that 1 did so. 

Please do not believe now, dear Mother, after reading this, that I 
have grown melancholy in any way. I am in good spirits and full of 
courage, but my pen ran away svith roe, and J believe that the lonely 
life I lead here j$ to blame if I have sbmvn any faintness of heart 

I had really planned to ivrile a long letter to Ditmar, as I have several 
things to relate which 1 think would amuse him, but 1 do not have any 
more paper now But 1 promise, my dear Djtmar, that you will bear 
from me soon. As far as your writing to me “at once" goes — that will 
do to tell the marines • 


I fell in Jove witJj a bbeji-eyed widow 



A Humorist in Canaan 

I should think, that he did not contract a disgraceful misalliance. And, 
will j'Ou believe it, I almost did the same thing. Yes, indeed. I fell in 
lo\'e (halfway, you understand) with a black-eyed widmv staj-ing at 
the same hotel as I in Springfield, but unfortunately lo%'e does not pro- 
vide a person svilb dresses, potatoes, or trousers but only with an in- 
creased need of these things. So I left my "black-eyed darling." That 
was too bad, for we were such great friends; but I suppose I must 
resign myself. I meant well. It is written, I know, that one should take 
care of widows, hut perhaps this does not apply to noblemen. The worst 
thing of all was, however, that exactly a week after my departure, she 
married someone else. ^Vhat the deuce am I to do? I mean what should 
a nobleman do in a situation like this? Do write and advise me about 
it. Do not forget it. Should I send him a chaliengeP It ts not so easy to 
be a baron, I find. Are triangles something that I should not, as an aristo- 
crat occupy mj’self v.ith ? Do send me some rules of etiquette. Ilemem- 
her now. 

I suppose that I should has-e begun this letter by wishing j-ou Happy 
Ne%v Year, but perhaps as a nobleman I may be excused for the slip. 
But God grant you all a carefree year, health, and good spirits. Just 
keep on living, Mother, and then perhaps we may still meet some day. 
It Is true that the prospects are veiy uncertain, but I cannot stand t^ 
thought that I should ne>'er see j'ou again in this \%-orld. No day passes 
by ^rithout my thinking of jou, no e\'ening without my prajing God to 
keep and bless }'Ou all at home. But we should all be lhanidul that we 
are well, and that through letters we may sometimes hear from one 
another. 
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the banJrs when they saw the floods approach, and some of them sat 
there all day until white people arrived with ropes and Tassoed" diem 
out 

Well, the letter is finished now, so good*by for this time. Do write 
soon to your loving son. 

P.S. Thanks to Hansine and Ditmar for their kind letters. I will write 
to Niels about the diary. I will try to write more often from now on. 



A Lady Grows Old in Texas 



eighty-first year, was a woman of cultivation, courageous convictions, 
and forceful pen. The daughter of a clergyman, Nicolai S. Tvede, she 
had the early advantages of a home of books and culhual interests. 
When only nineteen years old, she established a private school for chil- 
dren in the town of Tdnsberg, Norway, which she conducted for three 
years. In the late lS3Q‘s she married Svend Foyn, who became the 
builder of the modem whaling industry of Norway and ranks as one 
of the outstanding figures in the nineteenth-cenhiry history of that coun- 
try,* but this marriage, after a few yean, resulted in a friendly separa- 
tion initiated by the wife, a bold and courageous step for her to take 
in a period when divorce carried a serious stigma. She soon set about 
launching another school, this one a training school in handicrafts for 
girls, in the village of Lillesand. Seeking accommodations for this enter- 
prise in one of the public schools of Lillesand, she was rebuifed by 
the mayor and crustily told that no woman should bring for^^'ard a 
proposal of such a nature. She was not subdued by this reverse, but 
established her school, and It continued successfully until she left for 
America. Meanwhile, she interested herself in temperance and in 1&13 
published a cogently written brochure on the evils of alcohoL This 
booklet was remenibered a century later when Ilartvig johnsen pub- 
lished a short li/eof "Elise Tvede* as a pioneer in the traperance mo^r- 
meat in Nom-ay. f 

•See Arne Odd |ot»n»en, Scwfwl reynosWwDeglxA (Oslo, 

I &(it. Wjernuitold'f broekwe w puSuslied at ChristljnMsnd. ud a copy Is fa 
the Lbruy of the l/olvenlty of O^lo. 
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In the early 1840's this pre-modem woman found herself deeply in- 
terested in the United States, probably as a direct result of the agitation 
carried on by her friend Johan R. Reiersen, and m 1846-1847 she edited 
the magazine i^oritatj and Amcricat which he had started in 1845. Then, 
in 1847, she herself emigrated to Texas and shortly thereafter married 
again, this time J. M. C. \V. Wscrcnskjold, one of the leaders in the Nor- 
wegian settlements in Texas, in whose party she had left Nonvay for 
America * 

From Texas Mrs Wxrenskjold wrote numerous letters, some to news- 
papers in Norway in defense of Texas and America, some to personal 
friends. In the late l&60's she wrote an extensive magazine article pre- 
senting tlie history of the Norwegian colony in Texas, and at various 
times she contributed briefer articles and letten to the Norwegian- 
American newspapers. Toward the end of her hfe she was engaged 
again in ivnting the story of the Texas settlements, but tliat work was 
left unfinished and seems now to have been lost 
In 1923 many of hits. Wjetenskjold’s personal letters to an old friend 
in Norway, Thomine Dannevig, were published in the Norwegian news- 
paper T^nsberg Blad (May 11 - 26 , 1925 ), and these, together with 
various newspaper letters and articles, have been translated into Eng- 
lish by the Verdandi Study Club of Minneapolis. From these transla- 
tions, supplemented by a few letters located by Dr. Qualey in later 
Norwegian-American newspapers and a dozen original manuscript let- 
ters of Mrs WjBrenskjold preserved in the archives of the Nonvegian- 
Atnerican Historical Association at Northfield, Minnesota, I have drawn 
the extracts presented below — a series of letters and writings extending 
from 1852 to 1894, all of them written at her home in Four-Mile Prairie, 
Texas. Ultimately a separate volume recording the full texts of the 
Wierenskjold letters and articles wiU be published, and the precise 
source of each item will there be documented. 

Meanwhile, in these pages, although much detail has necessarily been 
omitted, the reader is drawn into the eirde of the Texas home and 
family of Elise Wajrenskjold and widi her can look out upon a Nor- 
wegian colony in the South, as well as upon events on both sides of the 

• On Mrs. W*tenstjold and the Texas settlements, see my chapter on “Southem 
Colonization and the Western Settlements." In Noruiegldn Migration. voL 1. pp. 
177-195 An interesting account of M» W«rensk/Old is given by R. B. Anderson id 
his First Chapler of Nonceglarj Iimnignillon (Madison, 4th edition. 1906), pp. 
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Atlantic, as reflected in her sensitive mind. Here are her commentaries 
on people and events, on foods and drink, on beliefs and religion, on 
special celebrations and humdrum afbirs, on the place of booli in the 
immigrant Lfe, on sickness and death, on family and community life, 
on failures and triumphs, and occasionally on political and other hap- 
penings in the old country. Good times or bad, she never wavered in 
her devotion to Texas, and she was ever ready to spring to its defense. 
Her interests were not bounded provincially by state or region, how- 
ever, and in her later years she turned more and more to reading, fol- 
lowing alertly and critically the newer writers who were appearing in 
her native land. 


Most people here are Methodists 

Oecember 27, 1352. 1 should like to have various kinds of fruit stones 
and seeds sent over here to be planted. We have many good things in 
Norway that are lacking here; but it is not the fault of the land, for we 
could hardly expect to harvest what we have never sowed. Such a 
simple thing as ale I haven’t been able to get up till now because of a 
lack of yeast; but since the last emigrants brought yeast with them, 
almost all of us have now bre^ved ale for Christmas, and it has never 
tasted so good to me as now. I haven't tasted a glass of wine in four 
years. If I could get fruit, I would certainly have wine and [fruit] juice 
too. It is certain that when one is suffering from fever thirst, one misses 
refreshing drinks, especially since cold water is looked upon as harmful. 

Last summer there was quite an unusual amount of sickness here. We 
were spared for a long time, but then Wilhelm got the fever, and since 
there was no quinine in the store or any%vhere else in the neighborhood, 
he couldn’t break it. Anne, the maid, had to do part of his work, so she 
got it too, and then when I was left alone, Otto and I got it also. After a 
few days had passed, however, wc were lucky enough to get some 
quinine. It is wonderful how quickly and surely one can break the fever 
with quinine. In the shops it was soon sold out to the doctors, and so 
the Nor\vegians got little. The result was that nine people died, most 
of whom surely could have been sas'cd if they had had this remedy. A 
widmv who lives in our old house had fc^’cr every day for several 
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weeks and at last grew so weak that we feared for her life, but finally 
she got hold of some quinine, and from the moment she took it, she 
was entirely free from fever. 

My husband had sent out an invitatioa to people to pledge an annual 
contribution for a Norwegian Lutheran minister, and in a half-day 
something over $70 was pledged by only half of the settlement’s inhab- 
itants, so it seemed likely that the matter would progress satisfactorily, 
but these many deaths have so depressed most of the people that the 
matter has come to a complete standstill for a while. We are now expect- 
ing Gjestvang and ten or eleven families from Hedemaik. If they should 
settle down here it is possible Aat something may come of it. There 
are all kinds of religions here, as you no doubt know, but most people 
are Methodists. ’They hold various kinds of meetings, of which their 
camp meetings deserve to be noted. They are held preferably in the 
fall and last for several days, when a number of ministers preach day 
and night, baptize adults as well as children, perform marriage cere- 
monies, and administer the holy sacraments. People assemble then from 
many miles around, some live in wagons, some in tents, and some in 
lodging bouses that have been erected at the place where the camp 
meetings are held. There 1$ no church there, hut an open shed serves as 
such; Into it some benches are brought which are perfectly in keeping 
with the building People bring food with them in abundance and are 
most hospitable. 

There is nothing unusual about their sejrroons or hymns, or their bap- 
tism or the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, which are administered 
about as with us; but in the afternoon all the men go to one side and 
all the women to another for private prayer. There ^ey alternate song 
and prayer, which one of the women says in a very loud voice. During 
these long and vehement prayers, they kneel at tet, each in his own 
place, but gradually as they become more end more excited soon one, 
then another, will begin to scream and cry ou^ dap his hands, strike 
those standing neatest him, throw himself down on the ground, and 
on the whole act as one who is crazy or possessed by a devil. The others 
press around the inspired ones and continue singing and praying. The 
same noise takes place in the evening after the sermon and after the 
ministers most zealous incitement It seems as if they believed they 
could not get into heaven unless Uiey took it by storm. There was no 
edification for me in this. Sevnal of the Norwegians have abandoned 
S24 
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their Lutheran faith. Andreas and Mads Vincenlz have been baptized 
and have gone over to the Canneliles, Marie GrjJgaard to the Episco* 
pa l i an s, Mother Staack to the Methodists, and her brother to the Bap- 
tists. I wish very much that we could soon get a good Lutheran minister. 

The Fourth of July was celebrated by the Norwegians in the settle- 
ment, one and all, and each person contributed either food or money. 
VVrerenskjoId gave half an ox and fifty cents. They gathered in the 
morning and continued celebrating a good riventy-four hours. They 
ate and drank lustily. A very few danced a little. Wasrenskjold made a 
speech- As for me, I would rather have had nothing to do \vith the 
whole riotous affair, but such things are just what Wilhelm likes, 
especially when he can be at the bead of the whole afiair. Of what we 
are accustomed to call amusements I have few or none. My greatest 
joy is Otto, and then I also have a great satisfaction in seeing our various 
domestic animals thrive and multiply. Now you must soon send me a 
letter again. To get letters from Norway is one of my greatest pleasures, 
but with the exception of G/estvang almost no one writes except when 
emigrants are coming; then we usually get a lot of newspapers too and 
a few books, which we read over and over imtil the next year when emi- 
grants come again. 


Catik'breeding is our principal livelihood 

J anuary e, 1S57. You no doubt fcnorv that cattle-breeding is our principa} 
means of livelihood. We do not plan to sell the co%vs, but only the steers 
until we can acquire about two hundred calves a year. This spring we 
can expect about seventy. Cmvs and calves are now $15 each, and a 
three-year old untrained ox costs the same. When it is trained for work, 
it costs much more. We have four mares, a horse, and a mule. The 
latter is unusually gentle and sure-footed. It is the chUdren’s and my 
riding horse. Niels sits in my lap and Otto behind me. We do have a 
four-wheeled carriage hut very seldom use it 
We have sixty-two sheep, and flm month and next we are expect- 
ing many lambs. I help clip the sheep, but I am not very good at it I 
can ch'p Only one sheep while the ofters clip t»' 0 . Wilhelm can keep 
up with anyone. He is very qiuck at all kinds of work. I do not know 
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how many pigs wo have, not beoanse we have so many, bnt because 
pies are so difficult to keep track of. „ , , fnetps 

^ Since I hate hquor, it is a great joy to me that WJhelm never 
it. He has organized a temperance society in our settlement, an 
that time the community has become so respectable and so er 
is a real pleasure. , . . 

All of us Norwegians, about eighty persons counting young an . 
can come together for a social gathering without having strong > 
but we do have coffee, ale. milk, and mead, and food in abundance ar 
our gatherings _ r 

In the older Norwegian settlement there is a disgusting amoun 
dnnkmg, among both the Norwegians and the Americans. A 
Norwegian boy shot himself as a result of his addiction to dnn , an 
recently an American was stabbed to death by another American, e 
wise because of drunkenness. Dnnkmg, quarreling, and fitting ar® 
common there. Yes, liquor destroys both body and soul. 


V/e haw organized a reading club 

February 26, 1858. Even though we Norwegians find ourselves content 
and happy in out new home, which is thousands of miles away from out 
mothei country, we still cherish m our loving hearts the memory of o 
Norway and our countrymen over there. Every possible link with ® 
beloved land of our birth is important and precious to us. For that 
reason, we Norwegians, Swedish, and Danish immigrants of this hide 
settlement of Four-Mile Frairie have organized a reading club. As t e 
group compnses only sixteen families, tiie total fund for the purchase 
of books is very small ($22). We are presuming, therefore, to ask our 
countrymen who may be mterested in their distant brothers and sisters 
in Texas, for a gift of some books, to he delivered to the publisbe^ 
Jacob Dybwad, of Chnsbania. We should appreciate it if the kin 
donors would write their names m the hook or books which they are 
good enough to donate. We shall gratefully welcome each book whether 
it is new or old. Because I am personally acquainted with several o 
the publishers, I am taking the hberty of appeahng to them for a small 
donation. They must have many volumes that will not be sold out. 

gw 
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Many good boots of the older authors have perhaps now little or no 
salue in Norway as they are supplanted by the more recent writers. 
That is not the case here, where we so rarely have the opportunity to 
procure Norwegian boots, as very few had the forethought to fat? 
boots with them when they left Norway. The various editon would do 
us a great service if they would reprint these lines in their respective 
newspapers. 

In 1S54 a theological candidate, A. E. Fredrichson, was called as 
pastor to Four-MUe Prairie. That same j'ear, a small, simple church was 
begun in die settlement and was dedicated immediately after the pastor's 
arris'al the following year. Elach member paid from $3 to $S yearly 
toward bis salary, not includmg the festal offerings and fees for bap- 
tisms, funerals, and the lihe. Some widows and spinsters subscribed $1 
Or $2. As Pastor Fredrichson plans to return this winter, it would be 
very desirable if a Chirstfan-minded theologian rvould come to us. He 
assuredly must not come for any temporal gain, because he could not 
count on more than $300 annually and a simple house, from all three 
settlements. 


Neighbors here are very hind to one another 

October 16, 1853. You probably heard from j-our brother, to whom I 
ha%’e written a couple of times this summer, that I again expected a little 
boy, and no^v I can tell )'ou. Cod be praised, that the baby ams'ed 
happy and well the fourth of this montL I cannot express to j-ou bow 
glad I was that rn’erjihing went well because, alter all, I am no longer 
j-oung and, therefore, I was worried for fear I might hare to leare my 
belos-ed drildren. Neither llUhelm nor I hare a single relative io this 
counti)*, so it isn’t easy to say what Wilhelm would hare done with the 
children if I had died, because it is absolutely against the custom in this 
coxmtiy for a white girl to keep bouse for a TOdo%s-CT— and as to a step- 
mother, u'elh th^ are seldom good. 

But, God, 1 am entirely weD again and hope that the Almighty 
wiH grant me j-et a few years with my sweet Lttle boj"S. The htfle one 
shall be named Thorvald August after j-onr dear Tbcmuld and a little 
German friend I had on the emigrant ship. I can truly say that the 
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„dghbo« hero exe very tod to ooo tortter on 

for aey look after and provide one a.»thet with food. J 

o^ ooighbors in the country; Uie city women, on the other hand, tol 
low the Amencan ciistoms. 


Uey have organized a temperance society 

March 24, 1860. This winter we had a visit from a 
Erelsen. who was ordained in Wisconsin, where he and his fam y 
live. He is a Haugean, to be sore, but a particularly "P"® _ 

is an nntirmg worker, although he is an old man He 
Norwegians and preached every day and nearly all day. Thus. 7 
we had communion, he preached aa especially good seimon firs , 
cave a long talk to the commuDlcants. In the afternoon he firs 
with the people about organizing a religious school and wanage 
arrange for us to have a Sunday sdiool. Following that, he oo p 
the temperance question, in which he is keenly interested. 

He spent the most time in the Norwegian settlement at ® • 

where the Norwegians are great lovers of intoxicating drinw. He an 
my husband have again organized a temperance society there, s ^ 
the one which my husband started five years ago died out a ost im 
mediately, partly because they bad completely misimderstood e e 
and thought that one might drink liquor if only one did not ecome 
intoxicaled, and partly because there was no one who took charge o 
promoting the cause. Tlus time we hope diat with God s help it may 
fare better, as they seemed to be deeply moved by the ministers pres 
entation and admonitions. j v, n 

He confirmed four adults who had not wanted to bo confinne w e 

Frederichson was theministCTljerc.ODeof these was a married woman. 

Eielsen undertook this long and difficult journey without aii^gmg 
any guarantee of compensation for his expenses and his time, in ac 
without the slightest indication that he expected that anyone s o 
pay him. He does not accept offerings. Of course, they paid him some- 
thing, hut I very much doubt tiiat his expenses were covered, pr®* 
sume that he received about a bandied dollars in the three settlemen 
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It was the general wish that he would move down here to be our mui' 
ister, and I think we could not find anyone better fitted to work here. 

We had snow four times this winter, and three times it lasted for 
several days. The poor starving cattle, which had nothing to eat, were 
nearly covered with ice. A great many cattle, swine, and sheep died 
this winter, and people have had a very cosfly lesson not to be so com- 
pletely rmconcemed about ^vmter. I do not know a single person who 
had so much as stacked his straw. We had all left it on tie ground, 
where it spoUed, We still do not know for sure how much we have 
lost, for we have not yet collected our livestock. Spring is very late thw 
year, and the old saying “While the grass grows, the cows die” has 
been literally fulfilled for most of the cattle have died after the grass 
began to grow. 

Many who had no work in Norway are doing fairly well here. There 
are nineteen Norwegian families in our settlement They are all satis- 
fied, and I know of no one here who wishes he were back again. They 
ate all prospering. My husband recently had a letter from a man who 
moved away from here to Wisconsia He says tiat be often calls him* 
self a fool because be sold his land and mov^ away ^m Texas. There 
is scarcely any doubt that it is now more profitable to come to Texas 
than to go to the northern states, according to what all those who come 
from them say. 


1 

A Haugean, but untiring in his religious worb 

Mach 25, iseo. 1 suppose that Wilhelm has told that Otto and 
Niels go to Sunday school, where they are taught catechism and the 
testaments of the Bible, “rhat school is fun,” Niels said the first time he 
attended. It ^vas certainly needed here, as many children grew up in 
complete ignorance of the teachings of religion. It was started by Pastor 
Eielsen, who visited us last winter. Perhaps ^"ou hare heard people talk 
about him, and hardly in a complimentary manner, as he is a Haugean 
who ^vas ordained in Wisconsin. But he is a capable and unselfish man, 
untiring in his religious wvtk. He is not trying to make money on his 
religion, and Ms manner shows that he does not consider himself better 
than others, which our former pastor did. He has now returned to his 
home in Wisconsin. 
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The Negroes are free now 

November 18, 1865, All the chfldren have learned little or notiiing 
during these years of war, as we have had no school here and there 
have been so many other things to take care of. School has been held 
here since last spring; but now it has been stopped for almost four 
months because a new school building is being erected Though this 
building is ugly beyond description, it takes a very long time to com- 
plete it God only knows how our husbands could be so indifferent to- 
ward a project vvl^ch is of so very great importance to our children. In a 
society where the spint of cooperation is lacking, nothmg can thrive 
and prosper. 

I have not lacked help during the war, which was die case in many 
families whose men and sons were fighting in the army. I had a very 
nice German maid all the time, and In addition a Negro woman a good 
deal of the time. We usually rented out the farm or else we hired a 
Negro to work it for us. The mulatto whom we hired last year is still 
with us. We pay l^m $10 a mcmtb, but then be is very capable and 
trustworthy. I suppose you know that the Negroes are free now. Of 
course this u a good thmg for many of them. But for a while at least 
things are going to be more difficult for many women with small chil* 
dren than they used to be. Thmk of it, dear sisters*in-Iaw! Many 
thousands of people suddenly left to their own resources, without any- 
thing to start out With They hardly have enough clothes to cover their 
bodies, and that in a country which has been terribly devastated by 
wail This may not be so in Texas, but it is true of most of the other 
slave states. 

Prices of all agricultural products, with the exception of cotton, are 
very low. It is well-nigh impossible to get cash for your products. This 
summer we have sold eighty-two wethers at $3 a head, but we have 
not received one cent of the mon^ yet. Later we sold fifteen head of 
oxen, and all we have received for them flius far is $25. But I hope that 
after a while conditions will improve, when we shall all be able to 
settle down a bit after all the upheavals caused by the war, and when 
we grow more accustomed to the new relationship between the colored 
people and the whites. Many wealthy families have suffered terrible 
losses at the emancipation of the Negroes; I know of a man who lost 
$200,000 by the change. Much as I have always wished for the Negroes 
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to be free, I ca nn ot help thmldog that it would have been better, for 
their own sake, too, that their emancipation had been brought about a 
little more gradually. 


My sweet httle Thorvald is gone 

Jime 22, 1S66. You surely know that my sweet little Thorvald is gone 
It was so absolutely unexpected for me and came so suddenly, like 
lightning from a clear sky. Our neighbor’s daughter bad her wedding 
January 19, and since their house w'as very small and they wished 
to invite about two hundred guests, they got permission to have the 
wedding in our house. Perhaps the abundance of cakes and fresh meat 
provided for this occasion, which lasted several days, was harmful to 
Thorvald. Yet he didn't seem to be ill. Sunday afternoon, January 21, 
4e>’eral people who were staying with us, my husband, Thorsnld, and 
I went over to visit a Danish family who live a mile and a half from us. 
^Vhen I wanted to go home to bring to the sheep, aU the others thought 
it was too early; but Tbonnld wanted to go with Mama and on the 
way chatted quite cheerfully with me. We had gone fust about ten 
steps after be Last spoke when, without a complaint, without a sound, 
he sank do%vn at my side; be spoke no more until Wednesday morning 
when he regained consciousness and could speak a few words and gas-e 
Mama the last kiss. I was so happy then, for I believed he would re- 
cover, but that was not to be. At four o’clock be died, and he was buried 
on Friday. Yes, little did 1 think the Friday before, when the house was 
filled With gay wedding guests, that the next Friday I should lose the 
dearest thing I bad on earth. My little Thorvald was such a s^veel, lov- 
able boy, and all who knew him lo>-cd him. I cannot really enjoy any- 
thing. and my only desire is to be with my Thorvald once more. 

I must, however, IcU you a strange question my little TuUi (that is 
what he called himself) asked me the night before be took sick, just 
as though be had a premonition of his impending death. He asked me 
if I didn’t think it «-ouId be sad if he died now. Since I didn’t think there 
was the slightest danger that such a thing could happen, 1 was merely 
surprised and asked why. “Oh,* he said, "if I died now 1 would alwaji 
keep this wicked spirit I have now." He thought, that is. that the new 
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body we shaU get after death wiU be exactly like the body we ^ve 
when we die. Uo\d him that onr new body in all ^ 

r certain taess .0 our earthly body, but that it ^0 to o^f 
defects and taperfectlons. He asked me then much atat renme* 
and the nest hfe, much more than I was able to esplam '» 
my little angel knows all that he wished to kn^ and wlut rt ^ a 
mystery to us. Otto and NieU are welk « only they eonld learn some- 

thing and be confirmedl , 

A httle over $300 a year has been subscrihed here for the salary 
pastor, and a letter has been written to a Norwegian pastor, Kasmmsen 
in Illinois, to procure one ior os. It is uncertain whether or not the 
attempt will he successful 


J have lost my husband 

Apnl 15, 1867. men this letter arrives, you will doubtless have bwd 
that 1 have lost my husband, the loving father of my children. Only 
knows which of us will be next If 1 should be taken away from the 
children before Otto, at least, is of age, it would be very hard for them 
in many ways. However, God’s will be donel It does no good to worry 
about what may happen to one. It would be quite different if I were 
in Norway, for there I have both relatives and faithful friends whom 
know I could count on. Here I am alone in a foreign land where I 
no assurance that anyone would assume the responsibilty of provi ' g 
a Christian training for my chddren or safeguarding their inheritance. 
During the war my husband made a will, so that I have full authority 
over everything and can administer our affairs as I see fit. 

Thank you so much for the pboto^phs. Is it possible to get views 
of landscapes or are they expensive? I should like to have a view o 
Lillesand and my birthplace, the Dybvaag parsonage. You surely must 
have seen it from the sea. I was eight years old when we moved away 
from it, but I remember every detail about it so clearly, much more 
so than Moland or Holt where we lived afterward. 

We subscribe to three newspapers— a Norwegian, a German, and ^ 
English one. 1 rarely have an opportunity to read any French except in 
the French books I brought Norway. 



Most difficult to get hired help 

June 9, 1869, You talk about peasants living as cottagers. Such condi- 
tions are lonknown here where everybody, even the poorest Negro, is too 
independent to submit to such a state of dependence on others. It is 
even most difficult to get hired help for months at a time, since they 
who do not possess land of their own prefer to rent land. He who owtis 
the land then has to supply building working animals, tools, seeds; 
he also has to feed the animals and pay for the maintenance of the fences. 
For all this you get b^lf the harvest It is mainly freed Negro slaves who 
take land in this way. Many of them are lazy, cruel to the animals, or 
so careless with the tools that they cause you a lot of trouble. This year 
we have twenty-two acres of cotton, fourteen of com, six of rye, and 
seven of wheat The rye and the wheat have already been harvested. 
Plums and blackberries have been ripe for several weeks — U that not 
early? Otto has eight acres of cotton, and all he can harvest on that 
piece of land be is to have for himself. Niels’s main job is to look after 
the cattle and the bogs. We have somewhere behveen tivo and three 
hundred hogs, and latt ivinter we sold about $300 worth of hogs and 
bacon. We got $ Oo a pound for live bogs and $.11 a pound for smoked 
bacon. We have also sold some oxen and ninety-three wethers. Prices 
were $10 for a four-year-old ox and $1.50 for a wether. It used to be $3. 
In addition to this 1 sold turkeys last fall and got $25 for them, all told. 
Now that I have paid off my debts we are able to manage fairly well 
I do not know as yet bow ttogs Avill work out %\itb regard to tbe sum 
of money that is owing to me. It is an annoylDg affair. 


Better to come to Texas* 


For some time several persons in the ditrict of Chnstianssand had 
given particular attention to the emigration problem when it became 

• Tlie original of the narrative from which this excerpt has been translated was 
published by Mrs. WarensWold under theuUe "Beretmng otn de norsie Setleroenter 
1 Tews." la BSUd-ilaeadn, 2.-5S-«>, 6^-67. 75-76 (February 19, 26. March 5. 
1S70). The full translation by the Verdaodi dub will be inclnded in a projected vol- 
ume on Mrs. WMenslqold to be issued by the Norwegian-American I listoncal Associ- 
ation. The magazine in which the eriginal mppeaird was pubLsbed at Madison. Wis- 
consin. 
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known that Johan Remert Reieisen, file editor of Christiaiwsandsporfen, 
wanted to find a new home in America. In him, people believed, they 
had found the right man to investigate the situation there and to pub- 
licize the facts. Upon the motion of Christian Gr 0 gaard, son of Pastor 
Gr 0 gaard in Bergen (the author of the Reader), he was advised to go 
without his family so that he could visit the various states in which 
conditions seemed advantageous for Norwegian emigration. Upon his 
return, then, he could give a complete report of his findings. For this 
he was offered three hundred specie dollars. Reiersen agreed and left 
for New Orleans m the summer of 1843 from Havre de Grace, France. 

From there he went to the northwestern states where he traveled and 
visited the existhig Norwe^n settlements, after which he wrote a brief 
account. This was sent from Galena to Hans Gasman, who added his 
own remarks a* footnotes. Pastor Uoomus and several others at Pine 
Lake and Wiota also confirmed Reiersen’s report All of this was repro- 
duced ui the Fathfinder, which Reiersen published after his return in 
1844. He also traveled through Texas, which at that time was an inde- 
pendent republic, and wrote a very favorable descnption of the country, 
which may be found m the Palhfittder, page 136. 

In March 1645 Reiersen left LiUesaad accompanied by Chnstian 
Cr^gaard and S/vert Njehen, a smith’s apprentice from BirJceaes pansh. 
At Havre de Grace, they were met by Reiersen’s father. Ole Reiersen, 
the former deacon at Holt, with his oldest daughter and his son, the 
watchmaker Reiersen, together with SUansen, a carpenter from Chris- 
tianssand. The latter had gone bywayof Arendal— they could not all go 
by the same ship because it was too crowded. From Havre they boarded 
an American ship for New Orleans. Upon their arrival there, they 
learned that Texas was to be annexed to the Umon, so then and there 
they decided to bead for Texas At home they had agreed that they 
wanted to choose a milder climate than Wisconsin’s, but they wavered 
between Missouri and Texas. 

In New Orleans Deacon Reiersen bought a land certificate for 1,476 
acres which gave him the privilege of clroosing that amount of previously 
unclaimed land anywhere in Texas. He also received a letter of intro- 
duction from the Texas consul to Dr, Stam in Nacogdoches ( the oldest 
town in Texas) requesting his hel^ in staking out the purclmsed land. 
Among the Nonvegians whose acquaintance they made in New Orleans, 
James Trumphy of Bergen must be mentioned. He sbll hves there and 
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carries on an important and Sourishing business. This man has shosvn 
unusual generosity tosvard the Norwegian immf^ots and has several 
times assisted them with money when they had too little to reach Texas. 

From New Orleans they continued by steamer up the Mississippi and 
Red rivers to Natchitoches, from where old Reiersen, the editor him- 
self, and Lina Reiersen wall^ed overland to Nacogdoches, arriving the 
Fourth of July. The Reiersens remained in Nacogdoches several weeks, 
since the surveyor was unable to go any earlier to his district, which 
lay about ninety miles northwest. TTheir companions, C. Grpgaard, Ger- 
hard Reiersen, Stiansen, and Syvert Nielsen, had continued their jour- 
ney up the Red River to Shreveport and thence overland to Marshall 
in Texas, where they stayed in the meantime, the last three having ob- 
tained work- 

Toward fall Reiersen went out to seek land and selected as his home 
a place several miles north of the Necfaes River where no one had settled. 
Here they had their 1,476 acres surveyed as well as a claim of 640 acres. 
At the same time a few American families, and an old Norsvegian 
bachelor, Knud Olsen, who had come from the northern states, took 
land in the same vicinity. This was the first meager beginning of a Nor- 
wegian settlement in Texas. 

In the beginning of 1648, the foundation of a Norwegian settlement 
was laid at Four-Mile Prairie in VanZandt and Kaufman counties, about 
thirty-si* miles from Brownsboro. As the name signifies, the prairie 
dominates, although there is no lack of svoods, consisting entirely of leaf 
trees and some cedar. In its natural aspects, this country resembles Den- 
mark closely and is very pretty. Brownsboro, on the other hand, is more 
like Norway, as the land is very hilly and es’en has high ridges and 
large pine woods. It was really beautiful when the Norwegians first 
settled there. The forests were wlhout underbrush, and there were a 
few small prairies of luxuriant grass, but these prairies were later over- 
grown ^vith an almost impenetrable thicket, just as the bushes have shot 
up everywhere among the leaf trees. 

Again Reiersen was the first Nonvegian at Four-Mile Prairie as he 
had also bought a place there early in 1848, and in June of the same year, 
Wilhelm Wserenskjold from FrediikshaH moved in as well as the afore- 
mentioned Mr. Staack and a Noiwepan ^vidow. The last tivo had come 
to Texas die previous year. This was the region of the so-called Mercer’s 
Colony, where every family which had settled previous to 1849 ob- 
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tained WO acres, and a bachelor, 320 acres, paying $2 for the land 
certificate plus the cost of surveying. 

Meanwhile, the NotAve^ans in Brownsboro had regained their health, 
were contented, and had begun to realize what great advantages Texas 
had to offer the poor immigrant. Several had written glowing letters 
back to Norway. Consequently fourteen more families, mostly from the 
Ombli Parish, as well as several unmarried persons, arrived in the fall 
of 1S50. Some located in Brownsboro, others m Four-Mile Prairie. A 
few had come the same summer with Andreas 0rheck, who had been 
on a visit to NorAvay. 0rbeck emigrated with Christian Reiersen and was 
the son of the deceased merchant at Lillesand. Two of his family accom- 
panied him back, and later his stepfather, the merchant Bache of Lil- 
lesand, and the rest of hi* family foUow'cd. Among those who came 
with 0rheck was a young roan from Holt Parish, Teije Albertsen, who 
is now perhaps the richest Norwegian in Texas. He carries on a con- 
siderable business in partnership with his younger brother, Elef Albert- 
sen, In Tyler, Smith County. Elef Albertsen is especially well liked by 
everyone for his willingness to help. » 

la 1851 a couple of famffies came from Wisconsin, where they had 
immigrated in 1845. They were very discontented, remained only the 
one summer in Brownsboro without looking mound further, and so 
returned to Wisconsin where the fathers of both wives lived. No doubt 
these two families were responsible for the cessation of emigration 
from the Westland, or more correctly the Ombli Parish, since this was 
their native pansL In their letters they must have complained about 
everything in Texas and said that the land and the conditions absolutely 
were not so good as the older settlers had represented them. 

In Brownsboro there are sixteen Norwegian families, and a few of 
these, including Aslak Terjesen, are well off. They have considerable 
property besides money on loan. The settlement got its name from the 
Lttle town Brownsboro, founded by an American named Brown. Chris- 
tian Halversen from Nies Foundry once lived there, but he moved to 
Clifton in Bosque County. Reiersen, Wrerenskjold, and a Gundersen 
from the vicinity of Christianssand established in 1859 a steam sawmill 
in Brownsboro on Aslak Terjesen's land, but the last two sold out to 
John Hansen from Nss Foundry. When the pine wood was cut down, 
the mill was moved to another coim^. I shall not tell any more about 
the settlement at Bosque now because one of the oldest settlers there 
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has promised to write an account of it I merely want to pomt out here 
that the capable machinist Ole Knudsen, or as he spells it himself 
Canuteson, was one of the first to settle there and apparently has con- 
tributed to its rise by importing threshers and reapers which he himself 
assembles, 

It was in Bosque that old Cleng Peerson died, but he was also well 
known in eastern Texas. He had often made long visits to the Reiersens 
and ^Va;re^skjo!ds, ivhere he xvas alu-ays a ivelcome guest. He had a 
great fondness for Texas, which he always considered the best of the 
states to which the Norwegians had emigrated. An old Norwegian, by the 
name of Nordboe, who first had lived in the northern states, had located 
in Dallas County long before the Reiersens came to Texas. In spite of 
his not having seen any of his countrymen other than his own family 
for years, he had kept alive such a great interest in them that though 
he was neatly eighfy years of age, he walked to Four-Mile Prairie tc 
visit the Reiersens and W«rensk}olds. He was a man of means, but he 
was too weak to go horseback riding and his sons, who did not share 
their father’s interest in their countrymen, would not drive him He 
was an interesting old man who bad seen, read, and thought much. 

The Norwegians in Texas have felt a great lack in not having had a 
Norwegian Lutheran pastor for most of the time, and they tried early 
to fulfill this need. At the suggestion of Wareoskjold, the people in Four- 
Mile Prairie were agreed that they should write to Norway for a pastor. 
Early in 1855 Reverend A. E. Fredrichson arrived, and he was also 
elected to serve as pastor In Brownsboro; but after three years he left 
for the North. We have been without a minister since that time until 
Reverend O. Estrem came to Bosque this year in June. He located there 
but has promised to spend a couple of months of the year in each of 
the other settlements. He has held confirmation already in Bosque, and 
many of the confinnands were married people. In the short time be and 
his wife have been here they have won the affection and respect of every- 
one. They themselves also say diat they are most content here, so we 
shall hope to keep them for many years. 

The state is a paradise for poor people; because anyone who will 
work can get a good job in every season, and children are no burden 
but a great help to their parents. In the fall children can make good 
money picking cotton, which pays them $.75 per hundred pounds, plus 
board. A good worker can pici two hundred pounds a day, and as it is 
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light work, it can easily be done children. Land is still very cheap 
but is rising in price. Anyone who cannot buy land can easily rent a 
field for half or hvo thirds of the yield, depending upon whether the 
owner or the renter supplies hones, equipment, and seed. All foodstuffs 
are inexpensive. A four-year*old beef costs $10.00, a sheep $150, fresh 
salt pork $03 a pound, com and ssveet potatoes $.50 a bushel, and 
wheat $1.00. This year wheat has even risen as high as $1.75, since last 
year the wheat was destroyed by grasshoppers. As a consequence of 
the difficulty of getting seed wheat the crop this jear is smaller than 
usual for so much less was planted. A cow and calf, which always are 
sold together since the calf sucks the mother, who otherwise would not 
come home, cost $10 00. 

I have no doubt that immigrants would do much better by coming 
to Texas than by going to Kfiimesota. 1 am strengthened in this view 
because a Norwegian and Dane, both of whom have lived here but 
now live In Minnesota, have written that they want to return to Texas 
this winter. 


y<?« can pick cotton Jrom Augmt to January* 

Anyone who has little or nothing to start out with had best build a 
log house, since he can improve that as be goes along. But anjone who 
can afford to buy boards right away is wiser to build a frame or box 
house at once I have a fairly large house (box) on the same estate 
where a Norwegian-German family is Iivmg now This family has rented 
one of my fields One of my chimneys is built of stone [granite?] and 
the other of brick, and 1 have a kitchen range and a stove. For these 
stoves we only use iron pipes that go up through the roof. 

Most people also have a smokehouse for the smoking of meat and 
bacon, a granary, and a stable for the horses, all buUl of oak logs. The 
stable is then only for the horses you use every day or for the horses 
of guests who may stay ovemi^rt. Many horses are never kept in the 
stable and never fed; they find their own food all the year round. I 
also have a kind of house for my sheep (completely open to the south 
and east) and a chicken coop, but are an extravagance in Texas. 

• This letter probably belongs to iba year 1870 
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The «)urt)‘ard is alvi'3)'s fenced in either by rails or some other kind 
of paling, and all the land you plan to cultivate is also fenced in with 
rails to prcirnt the cattle and hogs from getting in there and ruining 
the crops. Raib arc hcssTi from oak trunks uhich are cut off to a length 
of about eight or ten feet and are then whittled do^'•n to a convenient 
thickness with an iron wedge and wooden club. After that the rails 
are placed across each other in this way * eight or nine rails high, and 
in each comer are placed two rails supporting each other with one 
rail on top of them. A good rail splitter can make two hundred rails 
a day, and his pay is $ 75 or $1 per hundred plus board. 

The plowing preparatory to the planting of com and cotton can be 
done at any time during the winter; they are planted in rms’S with 
about three feet between the rows. The com is planted from the end 
of February to May, though the beginning of March is the best time. 
The cotton is planted from April 10 to May 10. After both of these 
plants hai-e come up, a furrow is plowed at either side of the plants, 
and then the weeds and some of the cotton plants are hoed away. 
After this the whole middle area of the field is plowed up once more 
and is gone o\%r again with the hoe, and the field is then ready to be 
han'ested. At the second hoeing all the com and cotton which is in 
excess of the desired quantity is removed. The com pbnt grou’S up 
with a very tall stem with broad leaves and usually rivo ears. In August 
the leaves are picked off, dried, and used as f^der for the horses. 
During the plowing period the working horses are fed >vilh com and 
fodder (leaves of com) and somctinies also with oats. 

The cotton plant grtn%-s to be quite tall, too, but it branches out 
more, like a tree, and has large yellow flowers which turn red before 
they are shed. On the same plant you may often see both }'eIlow and red 
flowers. The cotton is picked off when the ripe seed capsule opens, 
and the seed is then separated from the fibers of cotton in a cotton gin. 
You can pick cotton from August to QmsCmas, yes, even in January. 
It is easy work that pays well, from to $1 per one hundred pounds; 
and a person pick from one hundred to three hundred pounds a 
day, depending on the skill of the picker and the quality of the cotton. 
You can mow as much hay as you please out on the prairie, which is 
Open to everybody. But the Americans do not want to take that trouble, 
and if you cannot mow the hay yourself, you are unable to hire anyone 

• In the original there is a drawing b«e of rails laid ia a crisscross design. 
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d= it for you Thu Negroos soy Ihot tt is loo hord work ond Urol they 
do not want an)’thing to do with it 


Twenty degrees, the coldest night we have had 

March 18, 1870. In the part of Tesas where we live 
claimed, as far as I know. The land which had not already b 
by land speculators was given to settlers many years ag 
to families and 320 acres to single persons. But vast stretches of Imd 
here (some of it very fine) are still uninhabited, as the 
away and have never shown themselves here during the ® ^ 
years that I have been hvmg at Four-Mde Praine. If °"® ''J®" . j 
Uttle trouble one could probably find out where they hvc and buy Un 
from them. It is also possible to buy smaller tmcU rather cheaply. 
improved, partly unimproved. A good and beautiful piece ^con 
tai^g a smaU field and a UlUe log bouse was recently sold in my 
neighborhood at 52 an acre. , 

\Ve had a severe frost In the beginning of this week by wUch cm 
hopes for a rich harvest of plums ond peaches were crashed. The win 
ter has been very turd, hut this is the driest spring I have ever expe^ 
enced in Terns. Last Tuesday morning the thetmomelet showed twenty 
degrees, and I believe that is the coldest night we have had thrs wmtet. 


The price of land is rising 

May 1, 1870. The price of land is rising however, because rri the 
good times, and many people migrate to Texas from other states. \ ere 
vacant land (which belongs to the government) is available — an vas 
areas of this exist - every emigrant may obtain 160 acres if he is mM 
ried and 80 acres if he is single, aU this free of charge. In our immedi- 
ate neighborhood there is no vacant land, however, but good Ian may 
be bought at $2 an acre. If there are bufldings on the lot and ihe land 
has been tilled the price is higher. 
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If jTJU come, bring youx mvn beddothes with jou. The feathers that 
are used in featherbeds cost $.75 a pound so that a featherbed will run 
into some $20. Cotton cloth is cheap, $.125 a yard (a yard is one and a 
halffllen) foranice calico material; thus clothes are not expensive. Fur- 
niture (nice) is expensive and hard to get, but I imagine that the cost 
of transportation would be too high if you were to bring your o%vn furni- 
ture from Norway. Yet I would bring at least a chest of drawers or s 
chiffonier. It is a good thing, however, that simple, everyday chairs cost 
only $ljJ5 apiece. 


Bring a few trees vnth you from Norway 

May-July, 1870. I should be very happy if you %vou]d bring a few 
trees svith you. Of pear trees the following: Empresses, Bergamottes, 
and gray pean. Of apples these: Gravensteiners, glass apples, and 
pigeons. Of plums the following: green plums and St Catherine plums, 
and some good cfaeny trees. Bring also some gooseberry and currant 
bushes. It goes without saying that I wiU pay for the trees and for 
their transportation here, and I will give you a good cow for your 
trouble. Sp^ to a gardener. 


Later on we had coffee and cake 

May 24, 1571. I suppose that you have received zay last letter with 
Ophelia’s picture for old Grandmother, but I imagine that she does 
not see very well any more. I have certainly got a beautiful, gracious, 
and pleasant daughter-in-law. Otto was married on March 2, and th^ 
are living \vith me until he can get a house built, which I hope will be 
sometune this summer. They plan to badd a little to the north of my 
place. The wedding was held at the Imuse of the bride’s parents, of 
course, and w’as followed by a party in the everung. The following 
day we had a dinner at my house and in the evening there %vas a dance 
for which a hundred and thirty persons had been invited. We butchered 
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two hogs, thieo tmVeys, and hvelve chickens. It does not 
to give a pasty in this countsy as it does in Norway, store p P 
nsiuy do not use any other bevcnsges than coffee ntfc an 
We do not have as many different courses here either, 
we only had roast, stew, several kinds of cake, and pie. NVha % 
over from the dinner was served cold in the evening with “ ® ’ 
later in the night we had coffee and cake for the third time. ' ery J 
seemed to be having a good time 


A horse disease that spread all over 

May 12. 1873 I have not only a great deal of property but also 
expense with but small income, and tWs winter has been 
difficult for all those who have li\-estock. In the fint place, the en 
summer and all of autumn svas so dry that the animals became ve^ 
ih<n when the grass withered. After that, winter came early an 'V 
extremely cold, and at Chnstroas time all the horses had a disease 
which spread over all the United States. All these things taken toge e 
caused the death of horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs, even thoug we 
used a great deal of grain besides our hay in order to keep them a ve 
My loss through the death of my animals and the extra 6^^^” 
sumed was over 5200 without taking mto account what Otto and Niels 
lost. To help Otto get started has naturally cost me a good deal too. 


I milk the corrs and look after the garden 

June 11, 1876 1 have a young widow staymg wth me, a daughter of 
one of my brothers She bore a little boy last winter, and he and your 
htfle sister’s son were baptized on the same day in our small new 
church. All the godparents had dinner at my house. Wattne and Bertha 
were the godparents of Therese’s little son Niels and I share the house- 
hold expenses, and Therese takes care of the cooldng and general house- 
keeping. I milk die cows and look after the garden I have planted a 
lot with potatoes and sweet potatoes, and I look after that myself. Our 
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common potatoes are now ready to be dug, but you do not dig sweet 
potatoes until jxiu begin to fear the danger of frost. Our barley, rye, 
and wheat have also been harvested now. 


Our pastor wants to move to Minnesota 


Uctober 22, 1876. I suppose that we shall lose our pastor soon as he 
wants to move to Minnesota; but he %vill not leave until we have another 
one. We do not know as yet who the new pastor will be. I do not remem- 
ber if I have told you that we have a church now. Earlier divine service 
svas held in my house. Recently two Norwegians from Michigan ar- 
rived here. They are going to rent land very soon, and if they like it 
here many others will follow them, about a hundred it is believed. If 
this should come about, then we here in Frairieville and Brownsboro 
Settlement or congregation could get a pastor of our own, and that 
would be a much better arTangcment. Brownsboro is only a day’s 
journey from here, while Bosque, where the pastor lives, is 120 miles 
away. 


Norwegians are increasing in number in Texas 

December 29, 1878. I see that a certain Mr. Larsen reports to your 
paper “that the Norwegian settlements in Texas have dwindled so 
much that within a perhaps not very remote future there will probably 
not be a trace of them left.” I should like to say that Mr. Larsen must 
be badly informed, especially when he states as the reason for this 
that the Norwegians are not able to acclimatize themselves in Texas. 
The good man would easOy be able to convince himself that the oppo- 
site is true if he would visit the Norwegian settlement m Bosque County. 
I hve in the Norwegian setdement at Four-Mile Prairie in the eastern 
part of Texas, and have been living here for more than thirty years, 
and I can truthfully say that my hralth has been as good as I could 
only expect it to be in the most healthful place on our eartL Yet J 
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must admit that the western part of Texas is more 
eastern, and that is the main reason why several families ^ . 

from here to Bosque. Other reasons are that the soil is ^re fe 
and that the Nor\vegian pastor hs-es In that colony. ^ 

doubt that the number of Norwegians in Texas, far from 
is increasing with e\'ery year. .lus 

Our new pastor came to Bosque last fall, but he has not on 
with a visit yet, though his letter of call stipulates that he is to spe 
three weeks m our settlement every fall and spring and the same P®” 
of Hme in Brownsboro. This does not exacUy look very promising tor ^ 
We had a fairly good hars'cst this year, but In spite of this, the 
are very hard, since the prices for agricultural products are - 

they have ever been. Besides, we have had the driest auturnn ^ 

can recall, so that it was very late before people could sow their 
And no sooner had the wheat come out of the ground, shortly 
Christmas, than we had a severe frost, so that 1 fear the wheat has o 
ruined. 


' Wiat wins a person is doctors and lawyers 

November 10, 1882. This summer I visited my dear Otto again and 
some old friends in Bosque. I traveled both ways by train, and since 
the fare has been lower^ to three cents a mile, the whole trip cost a 
httle over $9 They had built a plain little house in a very beautiful 
spot with a charming view, and their sheep, which were their means 
of livelihood, had done well last winter. 

Otto wanted me to move out to his place in Hamilton County, and 
I had decided to do so next summer, but that is not God’s will. As soon 
as I had left, a disease broke out among the sheep so that Otto became 
afraid and decided to sell his, and presumably the land and house also, 
and to move to the town of Hamilton to open a small business. Thus 
there was no longer any need for me to thii^ about moving. As long as 
my health is good things go weB, and it does not help to worry about 
the morrow. I hope that God will arrange everything well for us. 

What ruins a person here is doctors and lawyers. The former very 
seldom receive much from me, but all the more do my children have 
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to pay out to them. The lawyers, on the other hand, are to blame for 
my being poor. 

Another bad thing for the farmer is that he cannot hire help except at 
such unreasonable wages that it doesn’t pay. Therefore one must either 
rent the farm or let the land he unculbvated. Usually one must provide 
most of the renters not only xvith house but also with work animals, 
machinery, and food for them and their animals; yes, and often cloth- 
ing as well. If the renters are not industrious and honest, they leave 
indebted to the owner for a smaller or larger amoimt. Very often when 
the time comes to pick the cotton, the renter says that he is so deeply 
in debt that it will take the whole crop to pay it. Then, if he is dis- 
honest, he goes his way and picks cotton for another man to whom 
he is not indebted. This is how it was with Niels last year, and so it 
is this year. One renter left with a debt of $75 and another with a 
debt of $50. This year a family moved away with a $30 debt and another 
with an even larger one. 


I read everything that pertains to Norway 

September 23, 1883. I have read Husber’s Travel Letters with the 
greatest interest, but it grieves me to see that politics in Norway has 
generated so much bitterness and hatred. It seems very natural to me 
that in both politics and religion one can have diEerent opinions, hut 
to hate one another because of them seems very imchristian. As I have 
perhaps told you, Husher kindly sends me his paper free of charge 
and so does publisher Helling. So I always read everything that per- 
tains to Nor^vay, while I slap everything about the elections in the 
northern states and the religious controversies in the Lutheran Church in 
America. 

Greet Thorvald from me and ask him if he will lie kind enough to 
send me Jonas Lie's One of Life’s Slaves. Your son Niels once sent me 
A Dolts House, and Lerche a book which his painter son wrote. It in- 
terests me so much to see something from our recent authors, but I 
cannot afford to buy them. I must ccrlainJy thank Cod, though, that 
I have good health and daily bread. 
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tions here and in Brownsboro for three years, and he also visited Bosque. 
From this it ^vill be seen hcrvv much truth there is in the statement in 
the biography of Filing Eielscn that we had not had any divine service 
in Texas till Eielsen arrived here. In the same book are found several 
offensive and inaccurate statements about the Norwegians in Texas, 
which I would be loath to believe that old Elling Eielsen himself has 
made, as I know that we were all happy to see him among us, and 
we received him with all possible kindness. 

Last summer at the expense of the Norwegians in Texas a marble 
monument >va$ erected on the grave of old Cleng Peerson m the cem^ 
tery in Bosque. It will be recalled that Peerson must be regarded as the 
father of Norwegian emigration to America. As early as 1S21 be went 
to America, and after three years* stay there he returned to Norsvay. 
By his descriptions of America he caused fifty-three persons from 
SlasTinger to buy a sloop and saO to America in 182o. When some 
lieve that it was also Cleng Peerson who induced the Norwegians to 
move to Texas, they are mistaken, since both I myself and sm-eral 
others were already living here when old OeDg came to us, which was. 

as far as I recall, in 1S50 or perhaps a little earlier. 

Besides Lutherans there are also a fe%v Adventists in Bosque and 
several persons who do not belong to any particular congregabon. 
Among the Swedes there are also some Methodists; on the train I met 
some SwTdbh Methodist preachers, one of whom lives in Bos(^e. I 
then learned that there arc sU Swedish Methodist ministers in Texas 
and that they were to have a conference in Dallas, w ere ere are 
opposed to be quite u fe^T S%vedc5 and some Noisvepam. In Austm 
there arc a great many Swedes, and there are large Swedish settlements 
In the ricinity of Austin, but I bimv »eiy little about them. 


The most disastrous year for Texas 

December 31 , ISSC. This has been the most disastmn, year lor 
since I came to this country. Cher the whole area 
more or less from drought, so the crops w-cro poor, 

poor that people had tu beg for help. Beside, the prte of ^t™ we. 
I^ny^ and there we. no nmVef tor Inesteelu Unfortunately 
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Ibsen does not appeal to me at all 


July 14, 1884. Some bme ogo I Bceived by maj >>ooK ** 
prmome you we so very good as to send me and for vjhrcb I 
Lmk you I have always enpyed reading Bemendously ^ 

One of yoor most lauded wrrtem does not appeal to me at all h 

and that is Ibsen The fault may well be mine smoe he 

admired I like Lie, Jansen, and Kjelland much better and find 0 

Ss especially interesting. 1 had not heard of Gl,ersen hefo. I 

received this book from Bellmg. the hook dealer, hut .t is veiy lem 

able how far he goes in championing the cause of 

and Husher are kind enough to send me their papers, Norden ana 

Fmdrelandct og Emigranten free. In them are stories by ’ 

Swedish, and Danish authors, and ctnrently a story, "Dagny, by > ■ 

Aubeit, which I like especiaUy. She is also a writer about whom 


have heard nothing. . 

The last newspapers brought us the unexpected news report 
Johan Sverdrup has become prime minister. I wonder if it will not e 
more peaceful in Norway now? I mean that the right wing 
left will not be so hostile and hateful toward each other. It has hurt 
me so to »binV of the conditions m my dear fatherland recently, and 
should he most happy if they would improve. 


A monument on old Chng Peerson^s grave 

December 3, 1886. As the Norwegian settlement in Bosque is quite 
big — it counts about two thousand Scandinavians, most of whom belong 
to the Lutheran church — it has been necessary to use a school build- 
ing in addition to the older church for divine services. But now a church 
is being constructed in a very appropriate location, and a cemetery has 
already been laid out in a place close by. In addition to the church in 
Bosque, the Norwegians have also built churches m the town of Waco 
and in the settlement m Brownsboro and here at Four-Mile PrainC- 
Here in our settlement the first Norwegian church was built in 1854. 
At that time we got a pastor from Norway, and he served the congrega- 
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tions here and in Brownsboro for three years, and he also visited Bosque. 
From this it will be seen how much truth there is in the statement in 
the biography of EUing Eielsen that we had not had any divine service 
in Texas tiU Eielsen arrived here. In &e same book are found several 
offensive and inaccurate statements about the Nortvegians in Terns, 
which I would be loath to believe that old EUing Eielsen himself has 
made, as I know that we were all happy to see him among us, and 
we received him \vith all possible km^ess. 

Last summer at the expense of die Norwegians in Texas a marble 
monument jvas erected on the grave of old Cleng Peerson in the ceme- 
tery in Bosque. It svill he recalled that Peerson must be regarded as the 
father of Norwegian emigration to America. As early as 1821 he went 
to America, and after three years’ stay there he returned to Norsvay. 
By his descriptions of America he caused fifty-three persons from 
Stavanger to buy a sloop and sa3 to America in 18^. When some be- 
lieve that it was also Cleng Peerson wbo induced the Norwegians to 
move to Texas, they are mistaken, since both I myself and several 
others were already living here when old Cleng came to us, which was, 
as far as I recall, in 1850 or perhaps a h'ttle earlier. 

Besides Lutherans there are also a few Adventists in Bosque and 
several persons who do not belong to any particular congregation. 
Among the Swedes there are also some Methodists; on the train I met 
some Swedish Methodist preachers, one of whom lives in Bosque. I 
then learned that there are six Swedish Methodist ministers in Texas 
and that they were to have a conference in Dallas, where there are 
supposed to be quite a few Swedes and some Nor\vegians. In Austin 
there are a great many Swedes, and there are large Sivedish settlements 
in die vicinity of Austin, hut I know very little about them. 


The most disastrous year for Texas 

December 31, 1886. This has been the most disastrous year for Texas 
since I came to country. Over die whole area we have suffered 
more or less from drought, so the crops were poor, in some coimties so 
poor that people had to beg forbe^. Besides, the price of cotton was 
tinusually low, and there ^va5 no market for livestock. Unfortunately 
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my husbands nephew had speculated in livestock and 
cised Online Reiersens for $400. and now tomorrow he must pay $5 
for his land. If he could have sold the cattle this year, there wo^d 
been no difficulty. To help him his sister-in-law called in a part o 
money I had borrowed from her. because if he does not pay he y 
lose the farm Niels owes me as much as I owe others, but how ® 
repay m such a year as this I could not imagine. Therefore, he o 
had to go to a town to raise a loan. It is so disagreeable to be poor, u 
I must thank God so long as I have food and clothing, however simple. 

I have recenUy read The Commodore’s Daughters and Gl^ersen 
Commonplace Book, both of which interested me very much. whereM 
I did not at all like Bi0mson's Beyond Human Patrer. I have now su ^ 
scnbed to Illustrated Weekly, edited by a Dane. S. Rasmussen, and it is 
the best Norwegian-American paper 1 know. As you perhaps ^emem 
ber, I shall soon be seventy-three years old, and I am writing this wi 
out glasses, by lamplight. In the evening I read and wnte; during t e 
day I sew. If I don’t have anything to do for myself, I help my relatives 
or visit the neighbors. I have kind, pleasant neighbors, both Norwegians 
and Americans I have always been fnrtunate enough to have goo 
friends wherever 1 have been and that is a great blessing. 


An old cat, a few chickens, and turkeys 


December 20, 1887. Things are well with me now, yes, much better 
than 1 could expect and better than I deserve, and I cannot thank Go 
enou^, who arranges eveiytiiing so well for me. From New Year s on I 
shall have $80 a year and free house, garden, wood, and pork, and on 
that I can hve quite well in my old age. It was just this fall that I made 
this arrangement with my cbildreu. Since I have given everything over 
to them, I now have nothmg more than an old cat, a few chickens, and 
turkeys. I have a living room and kitchen for myself, and the people 
who live in the other part of die house are kind and agreeable. Each 
fall I enjoy visiting Otto and my friends in Bosque as I did this year too. 



What I miss most is books 


December 20, 1887. 1 had borrowed $150 to pay a debt and have more 
than that due me. Then my loan was unexpectedly called in while I 
could not collect what was owed me. I was forced to try to get the money 
from a bank wth good security; but it was more difficult than I had 
thought The guarantor demanded not only the mortgage on my sheep 
and cattle but I had also to promise him to attempt to borrow the money 
in Norway. I ^vTOte then to Foyn, briedy explaining my situation, and 
just think, he was so extremely kind that he sent me $400. There is not 
perhaps one man in a thousand— no, hardly one m a million— who 
would have done so much for a divorced wife as Foyn has done for 
me. I ^vas so happy I slept very little that night 
Now I have made arrangements with my children so that I can live 
without worry for the future in my old house. It will be simple and 
frugal, as are my clothes, but you know that I have never been fond of 
luxury. What I miss most is that I cannot afford to buy books. Occasion- 
ally I am presented with one or two as In this way, last Christmas 
I received The Sheriff's Daughters by Camilla Collett, from a Danish 
cousin; and Oscar Reiersen, the oldest son of the editor, gave me 
Bjtfmson's The Flag Flies In the City and over the Harbor. Kristofer 
Janson has sent me quite a few books too. 


I ^ave myself a Christmas present 

January 23, 18S9. 1 received several Christmas presents and gave my- 
self one, namely, Jioncegian Poets by N. Rolfson. I earned the money 
by selling subscriptions to a good American magazine. I cannot say 
that I am satisfied with it, as it is so far from being complete. Authors 
that I so much of, such as Gf0ersen and Elise Aubert, are not 
mentioned, while others that I feel are less important has’c been in- 
cfuded. There are tivo boots that I wiff try to Snd means to buy. They 
are Lexicon of Nonceglan Authors, J814-1SS0, by I. B. Ilalvorsen, and 
Nature and Folk Life of the North C. Ile^^ts-edL I don't think that 

either one is obtainable in America. 
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Nonvegian country dialects differ so much 

May 16. 1690. A thousand lhauks tor the booksi It svas a 

to road King Mito, svhfch I har-o road about so otlcn m 

I liked B. Biumson’s In ihc Paths of Cod very much, f 

U; Flog fL I has. road a bttlo boro aud I"'-/" ^^thfo 

Life of the North and End it especially intereslmg but regr 

is so much Swedish. Worse yd. there is so much landsirujal In sp t ^ 

my being Nonvegian m body and soul, this is too ' g jo 

can really understand the Swedbh belter. The country la 

diEercnt in every distnct that I cannot see how it 

to make a language from them that can be understoo 1^ xije 

people. During the penod wlien emigrants used to come to o . 

from Nons-ay. we had many a good laugh over the misundcrs =‘" 5 

that arose between the easterners and weslcmers os they cons 

They all came to us and stayed for a shorter or longer time. 


I shall be eighty years old in February 

November 15, 1894. A week ago I returned from my tnp — I had been 
away for three months A long trip, but it Is probably the last tnp 
shall make, since I have decided to move to my son Otto s and set e 
down peacefully with him for the rest of my daj’s. My health ® 
good, hut 1 am not nearly as strong as I used to be and it is quite 
difficult for me to carry on my work in the house and garden as I 
done up to now. I am going to have a room to myself at Otto s and ta e 
my meals with the family, so life will bo easier for me; but still it v 
be very hard to leave my dear old home, where 1 have now lived 
six years, and it is sad to think that I may never again see Niels an 
the dear children, my other rdatives, and my kind old neighbors, for 
I shall be too old to take trips alone. As you know, I shall be eigbty 
years old in February. 
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ly'''' — EXAS, as Dr. Qualcy has pointed out, has 

I 1 -enjoyed a fame in Nomegian-American his- 

tory quite out of proportion to the actual number of Norsvegia^who 
settled in that state,* The explanation hes largely in the fact that Clen„ 
Peerson, Johan R. Reiersen, Elise Watrensliold. and other rmddy tawn 
immigmnts, most of them skilled in the art of commumcatmg ton 
views to others, chose Texas in preference to the noAem states u an 
area for immigrant settlement. They were not able, owever P®*!® 
and eloquent their arguments, to divert large nurnbers of nunu^nB 
from northern routes to the Middle West, and despite very e^ y 
beginnings there were ferver than a thousand NorsvegjaM in Te^ 
^ISSO^d only some Eve thousand a half^ntury lato Yet 
Southwest is important in the inunignmt story, in part Wore 
spirited propaga^a for Texas was also a defense of Amenca and 1^ 

Sure neUen%i.s.Wairenskiold. and other Texaaswerealwaya^dy 

to refute European argumeuB directed not only agamst Texas but also 
against the basic idea and purposes of emigration. 

As early as 1S4I one Johannes Nordboe. after tryang hn lu* m 
Illinois and Missouri, removed to Texas and developed a^ge ptota 
Bon near Dallas, but he seems to have had h«le mBoence on ^ d^ 
cisiOM of others. On the other hand, when Be.er^ ” 

the earlv ISlOs, rvrote vigorously about its ■>'“Y 
a party-of emigrauB to 2l»T“ ^1^^^ 

wcgian immigranB got under way. A ^ diEculties in 

near Brmwisboro. but in only a f^ 
the Bfownsboro region, a mwe s»as ma 

•C„U»C.Qmlry.A-arvexl.aSrt.toa«hdwi;nl.oiS»»,p m. 
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counhes, to the southwest o( Dalks, aud Uteie f 
colouy oi tamgrants developed in Four-Mile Frame, 
a near-by village, as a center. And in the ISoO s a a 

was created in Bosque County, not tar from Waco, 
sense an offshoot of the eatber Ilhoois settlements for ■>» >>“”* , 

a pioneer from the Fox River group in Illinois. MeamvUe, the ag^^ 
and influential pathfinder, Cleng Peerson, had wandered do™ 
in 1849. visited Nordboe, and reached the conclusion tha 
offered better land and a more favorable chmate than the o 
that he would return to settle there. This he did - and rem 


Texas until his death.* ..,:fVn.it 

The Texas Norwegians spolce up m defense of Texas with or 
provocation In their magazine, Noniaij and America, . 

Mrs. Wtcrenskiold argued vigorously for settlement in Texas, 
sketches of the Southwest, and pruited letters from unnii^an . 
when In 18S1 a Norwegian newspaper translated and published * , 

of American travel letters by a Frenchman named Tolmer, in w c 
Texas was portrayed In unfavorable colors, Mrs. Wserenskjold * , 

friends sprang to the defense of Texas. Several of the letters tha o 
low were wntten in spirited reply to Tolmer, at the instigation o rs- 
Weerenskjold, and most of them came from Four-Mile Prairie, eng 
Peerson reaffirmed his devotion to Texas, which “without any reserve 
tions” he preferred to the northern slates. Mrs. Wserenskjolds husban 
denounced Tolmer’s assertions as fakehoods and fairy tales an c* 
fended the Americans for their culture and “pohsh” Happily ignoran 
of the fact that his ultimate fate was to be murdered in Texas, he con 
tended that the Americans were not “fond of killing," though he 
out that the worth of “white fdlow human beings” was highly regar e 
and that offenses against that worth “might lead to a demand for bloo y 
satisfaction ” Another immigrant declared that some of the land in TeMS 
was so nch dial he did not think any better could be found on e 
earth Mrs Wscrenskjold herself reminded people that no one lacking 
the will to work was hkely to succeed in America, and the indefatigab e 
Reiersen summed up the plans and prospects of the immigrants, prou y 
asserting that he felt 'free and mdependent among a free people, w o 
are not chained down by any old class or caste systems.” The insbtu- 
• Di Qualey presents a review of tlie Texas colonies in his NoruJegian SettlefnenI, 
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tions of America, because they are “right and correct,’ would ultimately 
"dominate the entire civilized world,’ he believed. After perusing these 
assertive letters, it is not without interest to turn to one \vritten a decade 
and a half later, after the Civil War, from Galveston. This, the letter 
^vriter believed, was the “most important place for trade in the state. 


/ ftejcr Texas to the northern states 


raOM CLENC PEERSON, IN AN APPENDIX TO A LETTER FROM 
E. W.ERENSIJOLD TO T. A. CJESTVANC * 


1851 


The undersigned came to the United Stales m August 1821, and I have 
lived in the states of New York, Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa and am 
now living in Texas, to which I came somewhat more than two years 
ago. Having traveled extensively otherwise in the United States, I know 
the conditions of the coxintry quite well I have read your copy o 
mer’s letters and assure you that the description he gives of the people s 
character, etc., is utterly false. Both in Texas and in the * 

have come to know the inhabitants as very accommodating and helpfttt 
people. I have also read Mrs. W*ren$kjold’s ansNver to your letter wd 
find her descripUon of conditions here correct in all details. I hke\w^ 
and xcithout any fcservaiion,, prefer Texas to the nor^em stetes. both 
wth regard to its wholesome climate and because of the advantages 
and pleasures it offers. 


The easily aroused American sense of honor 

FROM J. M. C. W. W.ERENSXJOLD. AT FOUR-MILE 

PRAIRIE, TEXAS, TO T. A. CJESIVANC t March 1, 1852 

In response to the desire yon have erpressed to “X 
whethrcaptain Totoer’s report on Texas n acenrate. I svnte the to 

• -n. toer to whloh d.n was ■PP™!”' - I>. 

««.o cpnn, 
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lo»,„g Imes to g.ve you a brief account of conditions here, >>op"g “ 
this will enable you to judge the value of Tolmers commun 
do not intend to refute his statements in detail, however, since y 
too uninformed and untrue to merit such attention. Even if a 
were caUed for. my wife’s letter to you has, in my option, sutt J 
proved that the man has never been to Texas and that e 
even possess a map of this country when he was writmg his 
If he had possessed one, he would hardly have committed so many g 
graphical blunders as now clutter his fairy tales. j i, f his 

After readmg the aforementioned report I am convince a 
purpose must he to give a blocking description of demoralization 
Texas I owe it to the truth and to the country whose citizen I am 
refute such gross hes vigorously, tiie more so as I have reason to e ev 
that many of my countrymen in less fortunate Norway are oo g 
longingly toward the fertile plauis of the Western Hemisphere, w ere 
they may hope for a better future. It is to be regretted that 
m Norway certain influential people whose loiowledge and ethics av 
not kept them from producing or reproducing infamous and comp ete y 
unreliable writmgs. You need not be very sharp-sighted to discovCT 
that the purpose of such articles Is to counteract emigration, the grow 
of which, in the mteresl of the common good, threatens the existence 
of these powerful people. 

Let me turn to the lawlessness in Texas which Mr. Tolmer depicts 
m such gruesome colors. I think it would be easy to prove the funda- 
mental error of his contention by this simple observation If you examine 
the prisons of Norway, you will probably find that the class of people 
who mainly fill them are the poor who, usually because of hunger (that 
most dangerous enemy of morality), were in a way forced to violate 
the security of property and break the laws of society. This could 
hardly have happened if they had been free from want Hence it fol- 
lows that in a country where there are no poor in the Norwegian sense 
of the word, the urge to ccmimit the kinds of crimes that Tolmer is 
pleased to enumerate wiH disappear. Besides, Americans are far too 
proud and know their value as human beings too well to sully them- 
selves by acts that would mean loss of their civic rights forever and 
would for many years deprive Uiem of life’s highest good, liberty. 

Nor do 1 believe that one can truthfully accuse the Americans of 
being fond of killing because they, spurred by their easily aroused ( and 
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perhaps excessive) sense of honor, are led to demand bloody satisfac- 
tions which woxild not be condoned by a strict moral )udgment. In my 
opinion, such an excess must simply be regarded as a misconception 
of the %vay in which to maintain ones honor -a misconcephon that 
once animated the nobiUty and to some extent still prevails among the 
military in Europe. This is all I have to say about Tolmer and people 
like him. 

In the foUo\ving. therefore. I shaU tell you something about condi- 
tions in general in Texas, as I assume that this will not be ^vlthout 

interest to you. .n- 

By the latest surveys it has been foimd that there are shU 121 milhon 
acres of open goverament land. By the Norwegian system of compub- 
Hon, this is about 480 million mull. This land is sufficient to feed the 
whole population of Scandinavia, even if you presuppose that only a 
hvelfth of this vast area is arable. At present, our House of Representa- 
tives is examining a bUl based on the advantages that accrue 

to the public treasury if it were decided to give free to all settlers who 
arrived here before 1831 and who have not previously “ij 

land from the government 640 acres to the head of a family and^ 
as much to a single person. It this bill Is passed, as is definitely ejected, 
it will considerably increase the immigratioii here. wUch has been so 
heavy the last two years that the prices of food have risen to a sopim- 
ing height, especially in the districts where the greatest mfiux has taken 
place. Wat in Texas is now about four specie dollars for a Noisve^an 
barrel, bacon three to four skilliogs. and meat two sldllmgs for M a 
pound, which is about double the earlier prices here. At present, the 
land located betsveen the Brazos and Colorado nvers is the o 1“ ° 
the immigrants’ attention because of its extraordinary and-ac»rimg 
to report from there-uniqoe richness. It cannot be dented, how- 
ever, that this land is deficient in one essential resp^-the mourn 
of forest in preportion to the vast prairies. The Uclc of forest pt^u^ 
svffl be felt even more strongly if the already heavy .mnu^hon to 
part of the countiy cootinoes -unless the inventive^encan rt al^ to 
levise a substitnto for ordinary firewood, 

lace dilficffiUes which even the fertility of the soil corJd not remedy. 

(Atmany of the rivers ofTexas there issaid to be coal.) 

As to L means of eommonlcaBou, it is well bu^ 
many good-sixcd rivers which, for longer or shorter dutaoces, are nav, 
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civilization, at least more polish, with a more refined and finished man- 
ner, thaTi is found among the Norxwgian middle class. It is in the nature 
of things that in a country where liberty and equahty prevail in the 
widest sense of the %vord, every individual will seek the highest degree 
of de\’elopment both physically and iolellechially, since wealth or high 
birth assures no one of preferment for government positions, and com 
petence and integrity are the only qualities on which public confidence 
is founded. Here you will not End that conspicuous coarseness which 
so clearly denotes a total lack of manners. Nor will you be annoyed 
by the irritating and rigid etiquette that predominates among the so- 
called nobility in Norsvay. and which often degenerates into the silly 
and ridiculous. Everything here is open and straightfonvard without 
neglect of mutual consideration. In the conduct of the individual there 
is a dear recognition of the worth of his white feUosv human ^mgs 
and one is careful not to offend against this since to do so might lead 


to a demand for bloody satisfaction. _ ^ 

I sbaU conclude this account -already perhaps too long-^ 
you my opiniou about the emigration to America. From the toowleage 
1 We gained during my Eve years’ stay here, I have reached the MU- 
viction that Teias is the pact of the United States that offers the greatest 
and weightiest advantages to the cmi^nt I sh^ 
main reasons for this: the eitremely low price of land kere maUes 
even the poorest emigrant to become a freeholder, an e . 

nary quality of the climate not only permits the produchon of aU 
graL found in the northern states hut is also esoelleotly sorted for 
the production of cotton, tobacco, rice, tropical frmts, sugar 
sweet potatoes (the latter very different in taste ^d appeamnce ^ 
those of Norway). Add to this the mild svinter whch 
from the very burdensome, time-consumiDg wor . 

ing and the winter care of the animals. To my mmd, these last factore 
are decisive, since cattle-breeding is the least difficult and most pro- 
Stable source of income available to the settler. 
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No heller land can he found on this earth 


July 20. 1® 

; because 1 have delayed 


FROM J. CWMSETn, AT FOUR'MIU: TOAIWE, 

TEXAS, TO T. A. CJESTVANC 

My dear fnend. be not impatient with me be<ause ^ ^ 
writing you for so long, 1 presume that my fa^er has in y ^ 

I wished to look over the country somewhat before I wote ) 
posed that by that time it would be more mteresting o y 
my humble hterary endeavor - the details of which I °P ^ , 

graciously excuse, smce >ou know quite well that I am no ^ 

either as a stylist or as a penman. But 1 write smcerely an 
own experience. 1 shall not try. at this tone, to give you detoiled 
bon about any special conditions in America, because 1 am, 
altogether too little acquainted with them. K re in 

The soil in this part of the country is of various qualities; e 
Texas some of the land is so rich that I do not think any j 

be found on this earth, but it is useless to look for that kind o 
in the nei^borhood of Four-Mile. Although the soil here is not so 
that it prevents a man from making some reasonable headway, can 
you that I shall leave here as soon as I can obtain land somew ere e 
where the yield may be ten times as much in a year. Mr. ’ 

so far as I am able to judge, a part of the very best land near o^ » 
but even that is far from as good as I have seen in other districts. 
Reiersen himself realizes this full well; but he settled shortly 
came to this re^on. When 1 arrived here and had a talk with Mr. 
sen he told me at once that anyone who wished to buy land sho 
very careful m choosing it, and he added that anyone who had not been 
farther into Texas than Four-Mile had not seen what may be ca e 
rich land. , . 

After I had been here for some bme, a few other Norwegians an 
decided to join Mr. J R Reiersen in an attempt to End better farm an • 
Reiersen led us from here in a northwesterly direction, and we ha no 
traveled very far beyond Cedar Creek before we realized that the 
was much better and much more fertile. But I must not forget to men 
• Hus letter, and the three following, all addressed to T. A. 

lated and edited by Lyder L Unstadm'TheFustNorwegianMigratiOTintO ■ 
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tion to you that on our journey we passed through Dallas County, where 
old Nordboe lives. There the land was extraordinarily good and beau- 
tiful. but lacked trees and forest. I extended greetings to Nordboe from 
you, and he said that he could remember you as a small boy from the 
time when he knew your father and that he would very much like to 
talk to you in person. 

About 120 English miles from here, on a branch of Trinity River, 
which is called West Fork, at the place where it is joined with W^ut 
Creek, the land is located at OB'* N. longitude and 79“ W. latitude. Here 
all of us agreed we had found the most beautiful and most fertile land 
that any of us had ever seen; the water was crystal clear, and there was 
also a fair amount of useful forest. But this land is altogether unsettled. 
We looked over many thousands of acres of wild rye, and timot y a 
grass grew more luxuriantly than it would be possible to get it to grow 
in Norway, even though one manured the best kind of land diere mos 
extravagantly. The soil was of a black, spongy earth mixe wi a grea 
amount of limestone, and I can assure you that the s ace so was 
at least three yards deep. Such a soQ will undoubtedly produce all 
possible kinds of verdure. 

If you ever come to Texas, I sbaU consider it an honor 
you on an investigation journey over this country. Here wo e a go 
market for whatever wares one could have to sell; for, on one side o 
this stretch of land is Fort Worth, tvith Wo hundred ealvaijnnen, and 
un the other side Fort Belknap, with Eve hundred 
are there to keep the Indiaus under control. West Fork of Tnn^ 
passes right tlmSogh this tract of laud, and no doubt there wdl be stea^ 
boats oo it before so very long. Thjs very summer a steam a P 
up Trinity River clear to a place Wenty miles from here caUe 
Bluff. At Fort Worth sve stopped over for a day and a nigh .an 
we were there Beierseo and I went out o„ a little Bp to see and Ulk 
with the Indians. These people were rather nnnsoal 
tor I had never before seen Indians. We sat in then tents « W 
conversing svlth them; this was possible becanse one of them tee 
English ,mte well. They were greaUy disrtessed at ^ 

ment they had received and because they were toven » 

thither; and they believed that in time they would die from sheer 

"*hI°Te°i also lives an old Norseman named Oeng Peerson; I pre- 
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5ume that you have already heard about him. He was ^ Ent Nop 
wegian who came to America with the puii>ose of foundmg a seme- 
ment, and he has been in this countiy thirty-cne years. _ 

On the Fourth of July I had the pleasure o! accompanying Reierten 
to the other side of Cedar Creek, where we visited a man named t^ 
tain Balhard. There the anniversary of the American constituboa 
celebrated. Our visit was very pleasant; no disturbances of any n 
took place. The Americans do not consume strong liquors at festive 
occasions of this kind. 

This must be sufBcient until a later occasion. Please accept my oios 
cordial thanks for the kmdncss and good will that you have contou 
ously shown me, and may jou hvc pleasantly and happily, my ew 
fnendl Accept for jourself and )out family the most genuine regar s 
and greetings. 


Ue Indians arc not in the least dangerous 

nOM J rniTOSTAD, AT FOUn-MUX PRAIRIE, 

TEXAS, TO T A CJCSTVANG jgS2 

I shall take the liberty of telling you something regarding the purpose 
of the journey that we undertook this summer, in a westerly diiecbon 
from here The soil here at Four-Mile is poorer in quahty than I ha 
believed land of this kind could be in America, and I can assure you 
that it is far from being as you have been informed. In addition, we 
have no other water than what we can find in stagnant pools in the 
brook, where even the pigs wallow. Furthermore, this water has to 
be carried a long distance, which, of course, is an unfortunate handicap 
in a countiy with such a hot climate. 

Therefore, we decided to look about the country to see if we possibly 
could find a tract of land of fair quali^ with good water and woods. 
In that case we then could start a new Norwegian settlement. Further- 
more, I know that many people in Norway are intending to emigrate 
over here. At West Fork of Trinify River we found excellent land. Just 
the same, we have decided to undertake another journey in the coming 
autumn to get still better acquainted with the countiy. One ought not 
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be in too much of a huny buying land, for one might have to regret 
it ever afterward. 

^Vhen we had passed by Fort Worth, where a force of two hundred 
cavalrymen are stationed, we saw many Indians. They are copper brown, 
very small, with slender limbs, and they go aroimd with downcast coim- 
tenances. Their apparel consisted of a pair of deerskin trousers, which 
reached from the ankles up on the thighs; they were almost all barefoot, 
but they wore garments that covered them both front and back, while 
their hips and their heads were bare. They have coal-black straight 
hair, which they comb and divide from the middle of the head to both 
sides and cut on a level with their shoulders, leaving sufficient hair in 
back to form a braid that reaches far down the spine. I am told that 
they are not in the least dangerous if they are not offended in any >vay, 
hut that they have a tendency to steak 

On the way back we visited old Nordboe and stayed mth him a whole 
day. He is hale and hearty, U%’es in a well-to-do fashion, and owns a 
large farm. That he is somewhat feeble from old age is not so surpris- 
ing, when we remember that he is almost ei^ty-four years. He asked 
me to extend to you many cordial grectiDgs. 

I should have ^mtten you much more, but I am not as yet well from 
the great fever; you must, therefore, pardon me. Later on I shall send 
you some more detailed information about the life and conditions it 
may be my lot to get acquainted Avith; but this much I can tell you, 
that I do not regret that I migrated. I realize quite well that the pos- 
sibilities for the future are far belter here than in Nor^vay, if only I 
could Succeed in procuring a good piece of land in a vicinity where 
I could settle down among pleasant and homey neighbors. 


An extraordinary form of Christian worship 

FKOM maSE WiERESSSJOUJ, AT ^OVB-^OLE PRAIRIE, 

TEXAS. TO T. A. CJESTVANC j 25, 1852 

I have had the pleasure of receiving the letter that you were kind 
to send me, enclosed in the one to Ciimseth, and I presently sent 
letters to old Nordboe with Cleng Peenon. But the six letters men- 
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We arrived at the camp at noon and left the place at midnight We 
were at once invited for dinner by two American famihes, after which 
we entered the church, where nothing out of the ordinary took place 
thK time. But, later on in the evening the women folks wandered out 
into the forest for the so-called secret prayers; the men folks went in 
another direction for the same purpose. They alternately sang psalms 
and poured forth long prayers— which various ones present speak re- 
sponsively. They become so inspired on these occasions that one after 
another they begin to sing and cry out as loudly as they are able, clap- 
ping their hands, “Gloryl Gloryl" They begin pounding on the ones 
nearest, throwing themselves on their knees or on their backs, laugh- 
ing and crying — in short, conducting themselves like completely insane 
people. At the evening service the same comic behavior took place, and 
the preachers exerted themselves to their utmost capacities to bring 
the people into the highest ecstasies. At these camp meetings people 
are baptized, married, and tendered the Lord’s Supper. On the whole, 
it must be said that the feelings the whole comedy aroused were some- 
thing less than devotional 

Please accept for yourself and the whole family the most friendly and 
cordial greetings from Wilhelm, Olio, and myself. 


The old, contemptible monarchic institutions 


FP.OM J. R, RFIERSEy, AT FOUB-»mX 

prairie, TEXAS, TO T. A. CJESTVANC ^ 2g22 

When one has postponed writing for weeks, and month after month 
has gone by, until the deby amounts to a number of years, then one 
becomes almost afraid even to try to amend the neglect, since one 
hardly knows even where to begin. That U the case with me. And. 
when, after a long deby, I then take the pen to correct an merlooked 
duty. 1 beg of you beforehand not to expect in any way a coropreb^ive 
and concise whole, but only a little fraction of what I had in min 
loll J-OU. To begin I shall in aU tmeness merely Inform )nu re- 

gardiog myself that I live as cootenlcdly as can be rapert o a 
father of a famQy who has been bereft of his dear and faithful life 
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tioned have not anived as yet From your letter I undentand that a 
large group of people intend to emigrate this year. I do wish 
them would realize most thoroughly at least one thing — narne y 
that the one who neither knows how nor wants to ^vork, and ® , 

not have enough money, will not succeed in America. For, since « or ^ 
wages are so high, one can easily surmise tliat it docs not pay to ^ 
people to do anything and cN'crythmg. I cannot emphasize t is 
much, having my own countrymen in mind, for those coming over c 
with other expectabons will necessarily be disappointed. As a go^ 

example of this we have one person among us who every day poun 

scolding phrases about America, but who has not since he amye 
this country worked enough to earn food for a single day. Obvious y. 
this is an exception to the rule; however, there are altogeAer too many 
who. as yet, have not learned the American saying, 'Time is money. 

Bjerke left us at once and joumeyed to Rusk, hut he has also e 
there wth his wife and mother-in-law. 1 presume that most of jo^r 
acquaintances are writing to you, and no doubt they can tell J'ou tnu 
better than I can how they themselves are faring and farming ir®*" 
day to day. 

riie fourth of August On the day after I had begun writing this 
ter I received the package with sU letters, several of which were 
This summer we have a good crop of all kinds of farm products. So 
the recently arrived immigrants will be able to procure foodstuffs at 
prices considerably lower than those of the last two years. 

I don t know anything of interest to mention to you just now, be- 
cause in my earlier letter I told you about the general conditions of 
this country. Well, yes, 1 roust tell you a httle about camp meeting?, 
which are the most extraordinanly odd form of Christian worship that 
any person can imagine Somewhere in flie woods they build a shed 
that IS to say, a roof which rests on posts but has neither xvalls nor floor; 
there are a few logs to sit on. as well as a raised platform that serves 
as the pulpit. There are five preachers present — at times even mo« 
than that -who continue preaching day and night for a whole week. 
The people m the vicinity congregate around the camp and rema*^ 
there- some in wagons and tents, and others in small log houses which 
they have constructed for their own comfort there. All of them bring 
from home enough food and household utensils for the length of time 
they intend to stay 
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We arrived at the camp at noon and left the place at midnight. We 
were at once invited for dinner tw> American famihes, after which 
we entered the church, where nothing out of the ordinary took place 
this time. But, later on in the evening the women folks wandered out 
into the forest for the so-called secret prayers; the men folks went in 
another direction for the same purpose. They alternately sang psalms 
and poured forth long prayers — which various ones present speak re- 
sponsively. They become so inspired on these occasions that one after 
another they begin to sing and cry out as loudly as they are able, clap- 
ping their hands. “Gloryl Gloryl' They begin pounding on the ones 
nearest, throwing themselves on their knees or on their backs, laugh- 
ing and crying — in short, conducting themselves like completely insane 
people. At the evening service the same comic behavior took place, and 
the preachers exerted themselves to their utmost capacities to bring 
the people into the highest ecstasies. At these camp meetings people 
are baptized, married, and tendered the Lord’s Supper. On the whole, 
it must be said that the feelings the whole comedy aroused were some- 
thing less than devotional. 

Please accept for yourself and the whole family the roost friendly and 
cordial greetings from Wilhelm, Otto, and myself. 


The old, contemptible monarchic institutions 


rBOJt J. B. BEIERSd, AT FOUR-MILE 
prairie, TEXAS, TO T. A. CJESTVANC 

Wher 


July 27, 1852 

W^hen one has postponed writmg for weeks, and month after month 
has gone by, until the delay amounts to a number of years, Aen one 
becomes almost afraid even to try to amend the neglect, since one 
hardly kno%vs even where to begin, -niat is the case wth me. And. 
when, after a long delay, I then take the pen to correct an overlooked 
duty. I beg of you beforehand not to expect in any way a comprehensive 
and concise whole, but only a httle fracUon of what I had in mmd to 
tell j-ou. To begin with. I shall in all terseness merely inform >^u re- 
garding myself that I live as contentedly as can be “ 

father of a famUy who has been bereft of his dear and faithful life 
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partner. I have learned to love the country to which I emigrated mor 
sincerely than my old fatherland, of which I can never think w 
heartfelt longings. From my point of view I consider the old monarc c, 
aristocratic, and hierarchic instituhons as contemptible pla)'tbiDgs, o 
which the human intelligence ought to be greatly ashamed. I fee 
and independent among a free people, who are not chained down by 
any old class or caste systems, and I am very proud of belonging to a 
mighty nation, whose instituhons voll and must in time come to onu 
nate the entire civilized world, because they are founded on princip es 
that sound intelligence must recognize as Ae only ones that are ng 
and correct. So much with respect to myself. 

Last summer when 1 learned that a group of immigrants were es 
pected from Norway’s most favored districts, my first thought was o 
try to find out if I could possibly be of any service to them in the se e<> 
tion of a place of settlement for the future. A long time before at 
had discovered the shortcomings of Ihe district in which I live — 
edge that can be gamed only by experience. 1 have found the land here 
to he, on the whole, enhrely too poor. The water is of a very inf* 
quality. The mam defect of the land here is that the surface soil, vhic 
contams a good amount of clay, is too little mixed with sand, so that, 
right after the spring rains have ended, it is baked bard by the summer 
heat, if rainstorms do not occur frequently, the soil will bring forth a 
mediocre crop. I have seen good examples of this, especially during 
the last two years, when very limited crops were obtained and, conse- 
quently, the grain sold at very high prices. 

The crop consists mostly of wheat, which, on account of its early 
ripening-in the latter part of May and the first part of June-is qmte 
reliable. If the fields are not located, however, in the prairie bottomSi 
but at higher levels, then one cannot realize more than half a crop" 
from ten to twelve bushels per acre. In the western portion of this 
county, which borders on East Fork of Trinity River, the soil is of an 
entuely different nature. To a considerable depth the entire surface 
soil is as black as pitch, witti a bluish subsoil, but it lacks the least trace 
of sand. It is very diEBcult to break— the job takes from four to five 
pairs of oxen; but the soil is nidi and fertile and appears to be in* 
exhaustible. 

The same kind of soil is to be found in the neighboring counties 
of Dallas, Navarro, Elies, and KoBin-all of which are watered by 
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branches of Trinity River, namely. East Fork, Elm Fork, and West Fork 
All of these counties rest on a layer of white rock, which is rather easily 
pierced, and in which all the rivers and str eam s flow. The general 
characteristic of that part of the country is large, wide prairies - with 
a scanty supply of timber along the watercourses. My principal o jec- 
tions to this entire rich expanse of land— where every inch is fe^e 
are the lack of timber and the muddiness after a heavy rain. e uet 
soil cannot be compared with an)rthing but pitch, which one 
remove from the soles of the shoes except with the help of a ° 

be sure, stickiness disappears after about two days of suns e, 

and the plcrvved fields become loose and tender. The soil cont^ a 
considerable amount of elasticity; when a person steps on it it is e 
a sponge; however, no kind of %vork can be done with it duMg o 
rainy season, on account of the impossibility of plowing it en. e 
water is clear and clean, but very few of the watercourses have enoug 
water for milling purposes during the entire year. For these reasons 
did not believe that this district could be recommended for a Norwegian 
settlement . » 

Therefore, I turned my attention to the tract of land that is Jo<^ 
near West Fork -between the southern and northern cross timb^. 
For this purpose I decided, in the month of November last year, to 
a journey up througb this territory; and, now, I shall ii^orm j'ou y 
as to the result As soon as one arrives at cross timbers, i ® 

timber belt the black, sticky soQ disappears and a loose, red, 
covered with post oak, begins. This land does not appear veiy y 
hut it does produce a good quality of grain and cotton, <mg o 
believe this quality will last so very long. The fint pr^es on 
oflier side ot the forest have a dark brosvn sod, which is sandy 

somewhat porous and of an especially rich quahty. ^ 

Ten mileVfrom this ferest Fort Worth is located at the ,uo*» of 
Qear Fork and West Fork, on a beautiiul. elevated plffh " A 
turn, is surrounded by rich ptairie bud. This tort has esuted for t^ 
years and fonns the boundaiy line against the Indians, w ^ 
allowed to come inside the fort. Between thirty and forty ’ 

during these yeart. settied at a distance ot from Eve to six 
the tort, but beyond that no settlements have 
panied by a Captain Kintelet, who had found a S“>d 
this district. I ioumeyed about twenty miles up the river 
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which is considered navigable clear up to the fort. Here the land h 
an entirely different character; cliffs and valleys began to om e 
general outline West Fork, the mam river, and all of the branc nver 
pass through valleys which are from one to two miles wide an w 
shut m on both sides by high, rough cliffs, of which a few r^c 6 
height of from five hundred to six hundred feet precipitously a 
river. From there tlie cliffs in turn form the ground line for e 
flatland, which continues over to the upper cross limbers. In these va 
leys we find land really fit for settling purposes. There the soil is 
black, and sandy, and the wild lyc and timothy indicate quite cone u 
sively the abundantly fertile quality of the land The brooks emerge 
from the pure sandstone cliffs, each brook having a foaming and au a 
cious course with wonderful, clean, clear water, whose quantity is s 
ficient for millmg purposes during the entire year. 

On the mountain sides the svoods grenv all the way up to the c ‘ s, 
and the trees are of sufficient abundance and quality for all agric 
tuial purposes , but only oak is found, not pine or cedar. A more beauty 
ful situation, better water, and richer soil cannot possibly be 
anywhere, and 1 dare give roy head as a pledge that no man with sound 
sense and reasonmg power can see this land without Iddng it. 

The mam river and the branch rivers have deep beds and nevei 
overflow, there are neither swamps nor stagnant water pools to 
the air with infectious diseases , and if any district can be called health- 
ful, It must be this one. Around Fort Worth the setUers get from thirty 
to thirty-five bushels of wheat per acre, and from forty to sixty bushe s 
of com per acre. A bushel of wheat weighs seventy-one pounds -a 
better weight than any other known on the best wheat lands in America 
After having tramped ihrou^ this district for about a week, I returned 
quite delermmed to recommend, to Norwegians who were aniving> 
this district as the one most fit for seltiements, and I, myself, was to 
accompany them up there. 1 became acquainted with Johan Grimseth; 
he wished me to go with him to the tract of land located near cross 
timbers, and when we had decided to make the journey, both Johan 
Brunstad, Karl Kvsstad, and several younger folks joined us. The re- 
sult was of the kind that could not be doubted beforehand , all of them 
became so enthusiastic about the land that they determined to start a 
settlement there next fall, and the plan ripened into a definite decision 
later on. ^ 
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Thus far you have, in brief, a summary of our plans and prospects 
here. If a larger group of emigrants from your district can be gathered, 
and if people with the spirit of initiative and enterprise, as well as a 
small amount of capital, will come to Texas, then I am positive that 
this district near West Fork would be best suited for a thriving settle- 
ment and would give the arriving immigrants the greatest advantages. 
Besides, mills and other lands of machinery can easOy be established 
there. I believe that the soil there is such that all kinds of farm products 
raised in the different sections of the country — for instance, wheat, rye, 
com, cotton, tobacco, rice, su^r, sweet potatoes, and Norwegian pota- 
toes, as well as all kinds of garden produce— will thrive there in the 
greatest abundance and with less work and attention than anywhere 
else. The district is also exceptionally well suited for cattle raising, be- 
cause the wild rye gro^vs knee-high during the ivinter, making the most 
excellent pasturage for cows and horses. The people m some o e 
Norwegian settlements in Iowa and Missouri intend to move to Texas 
next fall; and the district mentioned has been selected for then new 


settlement. u 

Last year it svas my intention to write -and I had already gathe^ 
a large amount of material - a complete description of the entire older 
Norwegian settlement I had it in mind to Ulustrate, svilh statisbcal 
data, the general condition of each and every family : when ey ar 
rived, their progress, and their present situation; but I svas not able 
to secure all the necessary informalion. I shall therefore ^ 

and the truthfulness of my statements can be verified by ® ^ 

from Iledemark who arrived from Norway last year— that a e 
wegians who came to this country in 1847 from the mountain 
ties in western Norway have, without exception, become we o. 
Most of them possessed very little surplus capital when 
some were without a penny, and a fexv were even ^ ® 
passage across the ocean. Now, all of them have boug t an an 
paid for it; they have built good bouses; they ha\e su cicn ^ ’ 

oxen, and horses for the management of their farms; an eyge an 

crops so large that there is a surplus to be sold to t e nevs'c^ • 
tew of these men, who had large tamilics and debts of ^,"'0., 
each, can nmv be estimated as bemgwaallr more than 51.000 F-- 
They have succeeded e^•e^ under unfavorable circumstances , a 
them are actually independent farmers, free from any ears 
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taxes, mortgages, or foreclosures. Thus, each one of them is «ry 
satisBcd. These are the facts, which the statistical data can «rify w 
ever that is desired; and when those immigrants who, at their am 
were rather inferior to the HedemarVlngs both as to agricu turn 
ing and culture in general have, even under conditions more u a\ 
able than now, succeeded so well— by sheer work and diligent- 
I believe that skillful men from your district may expect to make mu 
better progress, especially if they take favorable land. 

Then a few words regarding the IledemarUngs who have come amon ^ 
us. Knud Olsen Ringnes was able to pay for his sons passage acros 
the ocean and, in nddibon, to buy forty acres of land (he ha , 
been in Texas only one year, and arrived here in debt for his o'vn 
ticket). He has broken up a piece of land of bchveen four an ' 
acres on his own farm and is at present occupied as a wheelwng 
is an efficient and true worker, and undoubtedly will make good ea 
way in life. Mr. Grimseth and Dallisbocl have moved over to my 
and in the last part of August Knud Andersen is to join me in starting a 
blacksmith shop on my place, llalvorsen has also stayed with me m 
some time. Karl Kvsstad, Jens lUngnss, and Johan Brunstad will ^ 
fairly good crops this year. The com crop is excellent all over 6 
country, and com is sold at from twenty-Bve to thirty cents per bus e , 
but the price is expected to rise to fifty cents in the winter. The 
crop has also been good, and the sweet potato crop is promising. Thus, 
you see, here is an abundance of ex'erything for the arriving immigra^l^ 
Many people from the other southern stales are expected to move to 
Texas. 


Eleven hundred new houses in Galveston 

FBOM A MAN UVINC IN GALVESTON. 

TEXAS, TO FRIENDS * ^ — 

April 19. 1867 

You may well believe that we are often surprised by the dispatches 
in MoTgenbladet and your reports from America, colored as Aey all 
are by radical views. And we are amused to see the warnings against 
• This letter appeared in MorgoMadet. June 23. 1807 
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most beautiful cities in America and is partly surrounded ly “ 

built by the Mesicans. Houston is about Mty miles 

and is the juncUon of all railroads in Tesas; it has large machine snops 


and cotton factories. _ t t? It 

But Galveston is the most important place of trade in t e s 
is located on a long, narrow island, Galveston Island. That is w y 
city is sometimes called the Island City — the inhabitants a ° 
the “Queen of the GuU." The Imvcr part of the town consists ot b ^ 
ness buildings exclusively, large four* or five-stoned houses "t 
fronts. More business is carried on in Galveston during a 
in Christiania dunng a whole year. In about eight blocks o ^ 
are concentrated the large cotton presses where the cotton (*^8 
ton") is pressed, stamped, weighed, and made ready for shipping 
upper part of the town is very beautiful and in good taste. Eac ou 
has a flower garden of matchless splendor at this time of year. ^ 

The city itself u growing day by day and is spreading out in 
directions at an unparalleled speed, and I can report that since p 
last year ten or eleven hundred new houses have been built. The reason 
for this prosperity is the competence and energy of our businessmen 
who during and after the war brought to Galveston much trade wi 
the surrounding country. During the last few years especially a 
change has taken place in trading conditions here, and it is predict 
that m ten years Galveston will be just as large and important as No'T 
Orleans. As a small illustratiOD, let me cite that in the business where 
I work we used to sell around thirty or forty dozen oxen before the >vaT. 
but from March 1866 to Mardi 1867, we sold nineteen hundred dozen 
from our flim alone. 

There is no sprmg water ou the island. We use only rain water, which 
is declared by all doctors to be a most healthful drink. And at present 
the general state of health is very good here. Every effort is being made 
to avoid contagious epidemics during the hot season. 

At the south side of the island is the beach. Here people bathe all 
summer, ladies and gentlemen togettier in mixed crowds, as is com- 
mon in southern countries (th^ wear bathing suits, of course). People 
never bathe during the daytime here. Time is money, and besides, it is 
too hot. In the evening from eight to ten o’clock you see ladies and 
gentlemen flock out to the beadi, tiie gentlemen in white suits, and 
the ladies in skirts and blouses. On the whole, all kinds of protection 
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are sought from the climate, which may be dangerous enough wth 
its frequent changes. One day it may be so hot here that you could 
fry an egg in the sand, and shorUy afterward a biting norther (north 
wind) may bring a complete change. It is so piercing that it will chill 
you through even if you wear three topcoats. 

Last year from thirty to forty diousand emigrants arrived in Texas, 
but most of them were from the northern states. There were some 
Swedes and Norwegians who arrived on a ship from Hamburg an 
went up to a German town, New Uhn, together ivith a great tnany 
Germans. Earlier, too, Norwe^ans have immigrated to Texas an ve 
been happy here. Thus, twelve years ago two or three hundred Nor- 
wegians immigrated to Bosque County with a fortune of $1,000 
them, and now each of them has a yearly income of $2,000 or . > 

mainly through their vast fields of wheat. 

There ought to be a consul for Norway and Sweden here in Galves- 
ton. There is one in Austin, but it is not easy to see of what use he can 
he up there, two hundred miles from the coast Galveston w e on y 
place in Texas that needs a consul Ust year ten or twelve Notwe^n 
and Swedish ships came here. Almost all the captains comp ame 
the lack of a consul. To telegraph to Austin would cost as much as t 
go to New Orleans on a steamboat i _.u.. 

When the group of Norwegians and Swedes that 1 , 

came through here, I happened to meet some of them on ® * , 

they told me that the landlord at their lodgings, a German, had 
$2 a day of each of them. Since I knew the bn^ord by 
w-ent up to the mayor and told him about the affair, e 
summoned before court next morning, and he %vas n 

lo the emigrants. Bui this sort of thing 


to give back half of the money '■•• ••& . 

happenseverydaybolhhereandinotherpbceswheres ”5 

One to turn to. Besides, the misfortunes of the emigran 

caused by their own carelessness. , . 

I advise nobody to come here from Nor\ray unless e u 
so by necessity. It is true that people who can wor >'e 
craftsmen and farmers, are much in demand here in exas. “ 
against people of the so-called better classes coming ere 
no capital. Craftsmen make a good living here since ^ 

earn ^ or SS n day, but a mao .vho b-mva oo bade. 
mod. EnglUh eijr. k jo., a, badly off here as m Ihe oorthem stateo 
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There ere hmrdreds ef youeg peoplo-^'"^’ 

others -who hove no objecaon to samding behind a counter, y 

are not witling to get down to real worh. A clerk here ni«. ^ 

afraid of work, and hard work at that, and it is “ 

ment that he should speak English and German fluently. S 

a Swedish mate came up to me and ashed me if I could ge 

in a store. “No." I answered, “but if you want to work w a 

here at $2.7S a day, come along." He accepted to o^er an y 

with us for three months. Now he has a good job in one ° 

presses, hut he was able to speak and write English very we . ^ 

like to write something more about conditions in the state, or ms 

about the Negroes (or the colored people as they are j 

“Negro" IS considered a term of abuse) and their protectors e 

man’s Bureau," but I do not have any more time. 
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From a Frontier Parsonage 


T he formal diurch histories are often inter- 
esting and useful, hut they seldom take the 
reader inside a frontier parsonage for an intimate look at the home life 
and interests of the pioneer clergyman in the setting of his congrega- 
tion and pastoral duties. 

Olaus Duus was a pioneer minister on the Wisconsin frontier in the 
1850’s whose many letters, written from the parsonage at Waupaw to 
his relatives “at home" In Non.vay have survived the hand of time. They 
have been translated into English in a volume entitled Frontier Tof' 
»njge; The Letters of Obta Fredrik Duus, Uorxvegian Pastor in Wis- 
consin, 1855-1858* and from this book I have selected passages that, 
taken as a whole, catch something of the Havor and atmosphere of the 
parsonage in a humble frontier immigrant community. 

A master of arts from the Royal Fredrik University in Oslo and an 
ordained minister with Eve years of specialized training in theology, 
Duus, when he arrived on the Wisconsin frontier, had to adapt to- 
self quickly to a mode of life for which he %vas scarcely prepared by 
his academic and religious studies. Serving immigrant farmers, e was 
at once a preacher, teacher, farmer, land speculator, and even an 
teur doctor. He plunged into Us many activities with energy an goo 
will, and in letter after letter described the passing scenes as he saw 
them. -He described the husbandry of the immigrants, the 
of their speech, the consolations of their religion, the adj^tmen o 
folkways, the passing of the seasons, the conditions of travel, tne 
teriors of homes, the manners and customs of people. 

• Translated by ibe Verdandi Study 

leal introductioa by Tbeodore C. Bfcgen; published by the ^ P 
Historical Association, Northfield, M i n n ., ISMT 
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Duns constandy toveigha *" 

materialism, but he has an alert ejd into the expen- 

he earned large profits on a laiid deal. PP ^ The most 

ence the svill of God. rather than an ,i,eti„ns about 

interesting aspect of his letters ns far south 

American hfe or his nbservatons ”” ‘ “li„s of his own home 

as St. Louis, but in the mt^te stete g ^en 

hfe, and particularly the place of his c clncken and drink- 

Olaf, with "a drumstick in his hand, earing pm tanslates 

ing broth,” is astonishingly real and vivid as o p 
these letters of long ago. . career in 

Ultimately Duus went hack to Nonvay and hved ^ ® ^ical 

flart country Hrs letters reveal a nostalgia riurtrs ™‘ 
of the cultivated immigrant on the Amenimn fronri ■ 
he accepted the physical hardships ^d difficulties etp^^ 
good grace, but he was tormented by an incessant m 
^e onThand, he sincerely wanted to serve die O” 

he believed, greedy needed the eonsolarions "'■f;”“y,,„Jli„eis 
the other, hts distaste for the rawness of the ftonder West, fu 
for the companionship of educated and cultivated people. 
ness of the gende culture of the cricles he had left '»»de ^ 
return to Norway. HU condemnation of bis ..jca is 

ptession in the disconsolate and unanswerable charge. ^ 

not Norway.” Perhaps that very inner conflict, however, pves 
letters a value they might not otherwise have had, for jet- 

childien and home become the focus of his American interests, 
ters “open wide the doors of the parsonage to reveal a devote 
a tightly knit home circle within which was warmth and gaiety 
love. Blizzards and bitter cold, panic and bard times, Quid 

terialism and sharp practice might beat against that circle u c 
not trouble its essential — -w,"* 


• From my introducUon to Froftftef Partonage, p viv 
froEi the ongmai manuscnpts ol die Dvus tetters, which 
gra&sV: Samlmg in Oslo. 
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I serve seven congregations 


here 


October 23, 1855. This afternoon I am going do>vn to Waupaca to get 
the luggage I left there last evening on my return trip from the Neenah 
Settlement Since the horse \vas not at Waupaca and the moon was 
shining beautifully, I decided to use my long legs rather than spend 
the night there, especially as I was eager to keep the appointment 
had made with my confirmands for this morning. 

When I came home. I found Olaf and Mamma in the best of heal^ 
Olaf, the little rascal, because he is teething now, has become su a 
mamma’s boy and so very cross that I really have never seen anjone 
^'•o^e. He is very proud of his two teeth, however, and makes use of 
them the Uvelong day. You should have seen him just now, sitting on 
Mamma’s lap with a drumstick in his hand, eating prairie chicken and 
drinking broth. We no longer give him venison or fresh pork because 
he frightened us so the last time we had it. He almost choked to ea , 
ia fact, he turned quite blue. Now he is sitting on his ch^ while 
Mamma laces his boots. He is holding a pork bone, now mbblmg a 
it and now striking Mamma svith it, and occasionally he rea es ou 
for my hat, which happens to be in his cradle. He is large or age 
and quite a man. , 

Frightful news about the S.S. Norge\ To think that Boldema^ and 
Herm. Falchenberg should die in sudi a way 1 God comfort eir ami 
lies. Let us leam always to be prepared. 

In one of Father’s recent letters he asked me bow many congreg 
dons I serve here. They are as follows: (1) Waupaca con^gahon 
(2) Neenah congregation (all farmers), (3) congregations m t e ° 
of Neenah and Menasha (combined into one congregation), ( ) 
necanne congregation, (5) Holden congregation in Waushara County 
(6) a Swedish congregation in Waupaca County, (7) the ^ 

congregation in Stevens Point, Portage County. Numbers 2, . ^ 
nre in Winnebago County. In the course of a year I trave 
four thousand English miles. . , „ 

As 1 sit here writing, a number of Indians are passing y 
women, and children. All are on horseback %vith full pacto; ,»* 

gling alongside and among them, are a great many co Is. 

•nd today I We seen be^-een tiirty and fifty Indians, althongh not 
many have been about here recently. 
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A new, big mirror, hung Yanke frshion 

]muaiy 8, 1856. Om prfor on Ctafamas this, 

I have not tot a long Un,e soon anything to tor $800 

when I went to Necnah on hnsincss on ^'f^jtely wide, 

a beautltul miiiot two tect nine inches long a p ^v„~ny traines 
with a teal gdt Itame, and two smaU mittots “^^Kt $.31 
edged in gold lot $150 apiece. No" Tl,e table 

and was used by everyone, has been demoted to ^ 

stands between the windows, and above it S 

in Yanhee lashion by a ted cord with heautitul ted mss^. 

From the money that is comitrg I have aUw y o 
trees at $ 25 apiece, seven cherry trees at $.50 {yture. 

trees at $.50 lapiece], from which we anticipate muc J ^ ^ ^ 

lE the Lord wills us to live here long enough and it H P 
live until then. 


An Indian listened during the hymn'smging 

Divine services are held round about in the largest bouses of t^ 
tlement A table covered with a white cloth serves as an tar, 
glass as a chalice, and a saucer as a paten. It is all so pleasan 
foitable, friendly, and edifying that we all feel as uplifte u* *yjj,ber 
church. The only drawback is the lack of room, so that often a ” 
of people must stand in the entry and even out on the lawm. They 
at the windows or wherever they can bear. As a rule, however, 
we choose the largest houses, everytlung goes fairly well. I reca ® ^ 

incident 1 want to recount here. On Christmas Day I preac ® ^ 

rather large house that stands on a stretch of cleared Ian w ^ 
wooded ridge on one side and a fairly large lake surroun e 
thick forest of oak, aspen, and pine on the other. It was h*® * 

April day in Norway, clear, sunny, and so warm that the me 
lay in wide pools of water on the frozen ground. vre 

beautiful around me that 1 felt exalted and grateful to Go 
• Thu letter has nodate.but^obaUy ttwas wntteo in JanTiary 1850. 
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who are well and strong could rejoice in this wonderful Chiistnus 
festh-al and joyfully celebrate the birth of our beloved Sa%’ior, who 
became our brother and will save us all when we come to accept Hun 
with childlike simplicity. . 

Then, just as I glanced toward flie svindow, I noticed soinwne w o 
did not understand the reason for our rejoicing. There st a ta 
po\verful )'Oung Indian in his tawny deerskin garb, with a mo ey » 
dress in striking contrast to his swarthy skin and long, glistening 
hair. He stood leaning his right shoulder against the window 
his rifle at his side, holding in his left hand the ramrod which an Indian 
alwaj-s carries with him. His coal-black glittering e>'es peered cunously 
at us through the svindow. He listened Intently during e singing 
the h)Tnns as though wnindering what could be the 
gathering and this singing. For an hour he stood there, en^oss 
a long time, when my glance fell on the window, I saw > 
on his shoulder, vanishing into the near-by forest- 
To advise any one of )'Ou or an)t>ne else, for that cMtler, to 
I neither want nor dare to do. In tlus settlement, , 

know of anyone who does not Uvre far better than in Norway- ® 
better in every respect here if he is a good, diligent 

onehereis.exceptone— andcvenbehasfarmorethan en • 

laton, merchants, and clerks, as a rule, do not do so weU, o pu i • 
but farmers, craftsmen, young laborers, and servant gir , -_^V 

last, cam from $1 to $2 per week. As soon as the sen-ant gir 
some English and if they are reasonably dih'gent in bit wor 
receive wages of $2 a week. So people in these groups '« 
to wish themselves back home for lack of a living. 


Vie river is filled mlh rajts of logs 


Mireli 6, 1856. Even the pastor of Waupaca fell froOT 

since early morning from a charge where he had s^ ^ 

day. It wn, with ratisfaction thit he saw the smoke 

kitchen and living-room chimneys of the parsonage, a house. 

“ he. >-ou would gladly have accepted the invitation to en 
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a„a.heheve.ha.yo„,idceh™.»o„idtave..Ve„eva„grea,erp...r.e 

in greeting the lady o! the hous^e and Olaf. 

The rehip, together rvrth the Aoogh 

ing him, drove the horse onward, »d «»''»= , 1 ,^ .rindorv. 

The pastor’s Wife and Lillegut,\vithb^ing - ytchen bench 

Lilkgut was all excitement. He stamped his Kitty 

aad beat his hands against the window pan^ > ^ 

[the horse] and Papa at the same Ume, a„ce with 

both hands to beep him from making too sudde q 

I !Xd here IStevens Point! yesterday 
sitting in a house beside the Wisconsin ^ timber 

past my windows the nvcr is filled with ra Is o 5 Missis- 

which are to fioat dosvn from the pineries via the \ is ^ 

slppi rivers to the southern states, where there are 
house of planks or just a board laid crosssvise o ^ there, 

a shelter for the crew of the raft, who have all the P . ^|y the 

They earn from $150 to $400 a day but they They hve 

scum of humaruty, the dregs both of Europe an even 

a life of constant dnnkmg, gambling, swearing an eu »' „ jj 

of occasional murder. They fiec from justice, and dialect, 

all the same here in America they cannot be detected y 
They lead a detestable existence and consider perjury as no g 


We Norwegians speak a strange hind ofEnghh 

July 8, 1856. Some time ago 1 was riding with a Norweg^ was. 
asked by an American if he had hay for sale and what t e pne ^ 
whereupon the Norwe^an answed, Ter, Sir, I have; de pnce 
near ye take it paa de rlongh” And he had been here sixteen ^ 
far as I knowl Yes, we Norwe^ans speak a strange kind o 
and yet the Yankees say that the people of no other foreign na on 
speak as well as we do And such Norwegian as they speak ere ^ 
Norwegian language is so mixed with English expressions a ^ 
quite annoyed to hear it when I first came here. One never ea 
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word “hvcdemeer any more, only fiour; ne%’er gjerde, but fence, 
nc\i:T Tide," but bam; never "staid," but stable. If a horse is gar- 
sprungen," one says in Norwegbn-Americao den fomper (jump) 
fence,” and so it goes. If )’Ou have taken the wrong road and happen 
to meet a Norwegian along the way, he will, if he is a mountaineer, 
anss\’er j'our question about the road like this: Du bar taeJ^ji trrong 
rood. Du lyt t0mc rundt igjen og taekfi de first left hand road, and so on. 

Olaf spends most of the day outside, running here and there in a 
straw hat and short dress, wth his legs and feet bare, flourishing Papa s 
riding whip in his hand and crying, "Get up, get up, as he hits at our 
geese that now and then come sneaking through the fence. 

lie laughs and shrieks when he is permitted to pull his fathers nose. 
I stick Out my tongue when he pulls hard, and then he grabs or it 
like Ughtning. 


Ahrtys a sense oj strangeness here 

July 30, 1S30. Blit Aiticrioi it not Nonmy. litre there iJ ahrejl a lenre 
of strangeness, something unhke borne, and I don I suppose we es 
feel completely at home here. 


Madison, with its zinc-plated aif alas 
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oi WUconsin. Its site is so beauBInl to ' |“,”°‘^^Itlies lS«eeii 
when I describe it as on. of the most lines. The 

lour lovely lakes wth channing ®,,td cupolas. 

beauty oi the city is iurthet enhanced by the zinc-p r 


Featkr beds arc practically unhiunm 


September 29, 1856. 1 have yet to see a store in » 'iTt'tn'a 
Wisconsin, and leather beds are pracUcally u ^ ' ^nsnnlly a 
straw mattress to lie on and a similar qm ^ 

sheet hut sometimes none - are what the host offers P 
To enhance the delightiul impression oi such an If ,,ny _ and 

seldom Ends a chair or table. The bed is aU- ^„en, 

you are lucky when you do not have to share it svi 
something that I have never become used to, in spite of the 
such arrangements have been made for me several me . 


Ue house trembles from the meatgrmder 

November 13, 1856. Day belore yesterday we butchered a 
old steer and a pig that weighed about 190 pounds. The 
compared to what is usual here and weighed only 338 poun s. 

Hackl HackrNow the house almost trembles while Mr. Jo n nu^ 
Brosdal from Torrisdal runs the sausage through the meat grin 


Ragged Yankees are a common sight 

December 4, 1856. On Monday, the first of December, I 
renewal of my present call from the congregation here. , 

vemher 4, 1857, the following terms will be in force ; $300 salary, $ 
wood, eight Sundays free to serve other smaller congregations not a 
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ing a minister, fees for ministerial services to be optional with the giver, 
and free rent of the parsonage and use of the forty acres of land belong- 
ing thereto. 

A town starts in way here; first a mill is buUt, then comes a store 
or two, then a blacksmith, then a carpenter, and so on. There are few 
shoemakers here, since all shoes are bought ready-made in the shops 
and are seldom repaired because that is expensi%'e and the material u 
often poor. Shoes are usually manufactured in the eastern states an 
always by machine. A pair of shoes that would cost about three *1^® 
dollars at home costs ^.00 to $4.25 here. Ninety-five per cent of all 
mens clothing is also bought ready-made in the shops, and it ^ 
machine-made. A sewing machine in operation is an interesting 
AH these clothes have a tendency to rip in the seams, and ragg 
Yankees are therefore a common sight _ 

Shall we Nisit a Yankee home? Outside, a ragged man & 

chopping wood, milking cows, or doing some such chores. Notice 
clothes and )-ou ^vill see that they are seldom mended- The coal is often 
full of holes and out at elbows. His hands and face are clean, and be 
alwaj-s washes his hands before eating. With the mutual grcetirg Hme 
do you do, sir? we enter the log house. An elegant woman sits m « 
rocking chair, with a coiffure so perfect that >«u might think Uebiein 
liad dressed it. She Is se^ving on a quill or some ether article or 
household and sits and rocks with her feet to^'•a^d the stove, w ic 
»l«-a>-a placed in the middle of the floor so people can sit ar^d »l- 
The greetings How do you do. sir and How do you do, ^ a om are 
exchanged. She remains seated and invites us to have cha«. « 
down and start to chat; in the midst of the conversation the ega 
lady belches so loud that the room resounds. 


Hunters on shis tire the deer out 

January 28, 1S57. 1 see by Father's last letter that times ^ 
in Norway. Conditions here are about as bad as *1^ 
lor farmers. Coffee, sugar, and staples are frightfully high, 
grain, especially wheat, is worth only half the ’*'**,- 

in spile of the fact that the quality is at least a third better. The 
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is that the hade value of grain is ^‘^bmheh'and this^yeK 

Wheat sold at about this tune last ^ hindered 

i, is dJEcult to get $.75 cash for a hmhel We deep ^ 

logging, so the demand [tor Eour] m much less than ha J 

Jnowthesnouiaroundhereishvoa^aquartrt...^^^^ 

loose. As soon as I step oS the path Ibey cannot escape 

The poor deer have suSeted a good deal 
the hunters on skis. The men tne a ' bunting knife inlo 

have been able to walk ri^ght up to “^'’^“l.^^egians here, 
it. Over a hundred deer have been kdled by the Nonv g 


Now we are going to 


build a church 


February 8, 1857. 1 have now been a ’'"°7„cbed only twice 

ioa - tor over two years, and in all that tune I P therefore, how 
in consecrated church buildings. You going 

I reloice, and Sophie and all the others with me. ftat . 

to build a church close to the parsonage on old Mr. Ha S 
The Erst Eve logs for this building have already ' rtet-acre 

Hartvig has been kind enough to give the congregation a q 
of land for this use, as the church will be more 
conveniently situated there than on the land the con^ga ^ 
The church will he on one side of the road, and directly ^ 

be the cemetery. The church was onginally planned to be e® 

40 feet wide, and 20 feet high on the inside, but unfortuna e y ^ 
isn’t enough money, so we have decided to make it 50 eet on 
feet wide, and 16 feet from floor to ceOing. 


Religion is not taught in the public schools 

February 13, 1857. Regarding sects here, you know, of course, tha^ 
there are among the Americans all the usual factions, each one 
than the other I think, thou^i, ttiat the largest faction here in the 
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consists of veritable heathens who neither have been baptized nor have 
learned to Icnow Christianity. The teaching of religion is prohibited in 
the American public schools because people fear the Jesuits, whose in- 
struction might make the CathoBcs become too powerful. The result 
of such complete freedom from religious education is that many people 
here do not know Christ except by name and consequently do not 
allow their children to learn about Him. 


Immigrants suffer horribly on the journey 

July 11, 1857. A nmnlMr of newcomers have joined the Waupaca Mn- 
gregation tbi< year. I have heard that all in all there are about , 
including children. Most of them are from Gusdal in Guldbrands en, 
and haN-c been tenant farmers ; so they are wise in coining here, whereas 
one who o%vns his farm at home and who can manage does better to 
stay where he is. The poor immigrants suffer horribly on the fouroey, 
Mpodally from Quebec, because the Americans in charge of them treat 
them worse than animals. , . 

A few weeks ago a family arrived, one of whose children ' un 
mediately. The three chUdren in the family all contracted measto on 
the journey. To End a berth to put them in sras too much to as^ so 
the parents had to carry them in their arms day and night, expos 
'rind and weather and driven from pillar to post When I w o 
the mother at the funeral, she answered; "If only the 
suffered so much on the >’ 0 )’ager She was grief-stncken. ey 
00 to a Norwegian family they know, who live about ‘ 
from me. I held church services there last Wednesday and buncd tiie 
second child, a ten-and-a-half j-earold boy, whose health had ako 
''•ay on the trip. Their third cMd, a boy sir or eight years old, v no 
live long. He is failing steadily, and th^ must carry him conslanuy. 
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Evc^lhing arrived in perfut condition 

luly 20 1857. Tie lamp, the Eo" * Cotog"'* as sveU 

5mp=sIec.cond,«o„.Haart««.to^.^y^^^^ 
as for the stockings, shoes, spread, wooden plat . sp 
bells, chocolate, Krager0 lale], and so on. 


An old mcch of a piano 


August 14, 1857, A lew days ago svheo 1 was in 
old meek ot a piano, which 1 imagine is '8= “ ^ A„eiica. Sophie 
county. It is the tourth I have heatd since amnng in Amenco 
has heard but onel 


We drank a loosl in real me 

September 8. 1857. Besides the Freoses old Captain Gs™*"” 
ner with us on Sunday, and wc drank a toast to you m ‘ 

novelty in Waupaca County. 1 shouldn’t wonder if the wine 
me is not the first genuine wine that has come into the county. 

It is now over three years since we left you, and soon ^ 

been here three years, in which time we have had “a little of t^ . j pr 
little of that" as one says, but still far more than we had anticipa e 
deserved. The progress of this local settlement is unbelievable to a 
one not acquainted with American conditions. .a 

Greetings to all of you from sweet Soph. She is just coming wi 
wash water for the Uttle boys, who have both been in the as p o 
that they look like Espen AsVeladen in the fairy tale. Let them bu % ^ 
the ashes off themselves and put on the new clothes from “Nogge, n 
Olaf calls it, and IH wager that flie boys will be as handsome as anyon 
vnll ever see them 
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Moccasins scented with wigwam smoke 

October 14, 18S7. During the last three weeks, I have been home 
scarcely more four or five days all told. Last night I came ome 
in the pitch dark from Stevens Point, where I had a wedding at 
o’clock in the evening, day before yesterday, and services y®**® ®y 
forenoon. How good it is to get home and find all the family we 
busyl Is not Cod wonderfully good to us? With all the trave g 
have done, about four thousand English miles a year, there has n^er 
been any illness in our home while I have been gone, nor in ee ave 
we experienced any really seriotis illness. . 1 . 1 ,- o 

Have you received the moccasins that EUing Larsen too wi 

They are really made by Indians, for I bought them from one ot the 
handsomest Indians I have seen. They were made by an 
of the Menominee tribe, and I feel quite sure that you will be able to 
get the scent of wigwam smoke from them. 


All business is al a standstill 

Januaiy 14 [1K81. Conditions here are so bad that no f”' ’‘"“5 ™ 
remember times so trying. All business is at a standstill, an ^ 

•bat before we see the return o! better times, many people be s™ • 

Business houses in New York and other eastern cities are in nci 
ficulty, and they are now beginning to demand payment rom 
merchants here in the West who have purchased goods from em. 
this reason, the merchants will be forced to summon f . 

court Where shall one get money, when it can t be bonms ® . . 

100 per cent and when grain and other farm products ^ j 

to v-alue to one third of what they brought the three years be 
I hope that things may soon be belter than they nosv appear. 



Such mkdnas that the devil rejoices 


]»ua.y 26, 1858. So f.r the i^tdiflongrtWePp'^ 

coped hanVntptey. I dont see how they mo a™ h 
have peilhee the money to huy Itom tht^n I 

debta. It the hntmeaa houses '“''•'^"“^nTe" "' to this settlement 
they are now. God be praised, non unusually bountiful year; 

are in need el tood, since God ha, given an ^ „„„ out ol 

but as far as money is coneemml. I say ttat searecly 
thirty has two dollars cash in his pocket ^ ^^uies 

We Norwegian Lutlierans lake turns in tavmB 
just as we did In Nonvay; but we am. so tar as I kn^. J 
dut follows this practice. To sure, a tew diey 

bath sclmols, hut I have seen them take men 0 (l„ ,heir 

know no more than you do or any one else 

“uaMcations are merely that they seem Jo be decen “ “^rfis, 
iad. Concerning faith, knowledge, «t *”"S ,oknor* 

Neoer mind llM. He either knorvs ungodliness 

better. Indeed, there b such grass wickedness ^ f he un- 

that the devil has good reason to rejoice wbolcheaitetuy, 
doubtedly does. 


A professorship in the Norwegian Jangttttg^ 

March 8. 1858 As soon as it was rumored that I would leave 
I received an invitation to visit and choose one of six differen co 
cations in Iowa and Wisconsin near the Mississippi River close to ^ 
Stub and Pastor Keren. I preferred to go to IVhitewater if sue ^ 
God’s will There I would be only a day’s journey from Pastor >e 
son in JeBerson County, A. C. Preus at KoshVonong, H- A. reus 
Spring Praine, and N. Brandt near Rock River. 

Our Norwegian Synod — that is, the Norwegian Lutheran ^ 

tions which have united under a jomt governing board —has eci 
to set up a professorship in the Norwegian language at the Uni 7 
of St. Louis, Missouri, in order to educate our pastors there. For some 



From a Frontier Parsonage 

time now I have tutored an amiable, pious young man, the son of Jacob 
Aals old gardener, and I hope that with God s help he >vill bewme a 
clergyman. The plan is to have him complete his education in Missouri 


In Sl Louis you’ll see traffic! 

May 14. 1858. Believe me, there [in St. Louis] youH see traffic! I my- 
self counted fifty steamers, each with t\vo smoke stacks, lying si e 
by side along the le%-ee in St. Louis- Certainly there were at least a 
hundred while I was there. Very often there are two hun a^ on 
time. Though they are very large, only a few of them are attractive 
either inside or out; they can’t be compared with those that p y e 
Great X,akes. Each of the lake boats costs $150,000 to $200, , 

ctJtnpanies went completely bankrupt because of their magnific^c^ 
So this year these ships lie entirely unused, the large capita 
them completely valueless. Efforts to sell them for even a q 
their value have met with no success. Probably there are a o * ® 
attractive boats on the Mississippi, but I have seen none 
compare vrith those on the Lakes. , 

^Vhat is unpleasant for us Nor%vegians. who are 
water both in lakes and rivers, is the yeIlo%v, muddy water 

here almost always. The water of the Mississippi is so tur 1 

topossible, I have heard, to Boat rafts of fogs coming from the . 

Mississippi, or Wisconsin rivers any farther than to St 

the water, constantly washing over die rafts, ^uld 

sediment that the rafts would sink. This water is used or ^ 

snd drinking, and I have had to drink it many times, t is cons 

to be perfectly healthful. 



JTte Beautiful Land 


Erst chapter in what became * 

I 1 to Iowa has already been 

diary-letter oiGreSveodsen, which descrite to vivid P ““ “ 

crossing of 1862. The maior portion o! the J J ,^a and 

tortunes ol this pioneer woman ysyo's until 

records her life on the frontier through the ISMs _ 

shortly before her death to 1S78 She was an ""terant "om , 
tiably curious about every turn in the novel expenencM 
had ft part, and not without skill In the art of telling her ry 
people in Norway in the long succession of letters she % ■ 

letters were cherished and preserved, in recent years foun , ^ 

scribed, and in 1950 published in full in English translaKow as a v 
entitled Frontier Jfother. The Letters of Gro Svendsen. ^ 

The condensing of the nearly 150 pages of Gro Svendsen ® ® 
meant the omission of not a httle interesting detail, but the rea e 
have no difficulty in visualiring the experience of an immigrarit am 
in the New World, the travel westward by river and lake and tram a 
buggy, the establishment of a home in losva, and the turbulent 
hfe of a frontier farm woman who bore ten children from 1863 to ^ 
Here, too, are contemporary chronicles of the details of rural ' e an ^ 
frontier agriculture and of the iimumerable aspects of 
sition across two decades, unconsdously revealed and conscious y 
scribed by the letter writer. 

The story told is highly personal. The storyteller is as emotion a 
she is observant and articulate, but as the tale unfolds it becomes c ear 
•TtMisUled and edited by Patiime Faneth and Theodore C. Blegen; published 
by the Norwegian-Amencan Historical Assocbbon. Northfield. Minn 
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that the record is more than that of one woman and of one family. It 
is a social portrait of an immigrant community sketched by one of its 
active members. Unusual in the liveliness and range of her interests, 
skillful in making the everyday life of a farmer’s family vivid and realis- 
tic, Gro Svendsen was still, in the main, representative of thousands of 
frontier immigrant women. 

Her world was by no means parochial. It stretched far beyond the 
boundaries of her Iowa house and farm. Constantly she bridged the 
Atlantic to the land of her memories and traditions. She was almost 
painfully aware of the connections of the farming frontier with state 
and nation and world. She saw her husband, a newly arrived immigrant, 
go away to fight in the Civil War, from which he returned after march- 
ing with Sherman and parading In Washington before the President o 
tile United States. She recorded both the financial and the natural 
forces that beat insistently upon the economy of the midwestem fanner. 
She was a devoted reader of books and a natural writer who on occasion 
served as a community ‘'secretary." aiding others to write to their homes 
hi the old country. She was interested in church and civic affairs along 
with her husband. And she took an unfaltering interest in eduMtion. 

herself a teacher, and supervised the educaUon of her children 
whose future was the inner meaning of America to her. One b not sur- 
prised to learn that a novel has been %vritten with Mrs. Svendsen as lU 
eentral character or that her memory still lingers in the Iowa community 
where she lived in the 1860’s and 187(ys.* 


To the excerpts from the letters of Gro Svendsen are added porb^ 
of a few letten written by her brother Ole Nielsen.f who ernigrated 
from Norway in 1866, four years after his sister, and went to the same 
community In Iowa where she lived. After a difficult Atlantic crossing, 
fi* rejoices over his safe arrival in the ftomlsed Land. 

has taken a quarter-section of land in Io^va and is ^tang 
plans to extend his property to 320 acres. He \vrites again In I6W 

more fully about Cro S»oAen to the 
Tbe twvel rrfened to wm wn«« to Nor^giw H 

of th« VotUry: From tho World of Beohiy on Bodi SW« ^ 

IJiblUhed Jn MinoMpoL to 1028. It* chief charactw 1* Aa*e D Iro. 

UentiCe, bet at Gro Svendsen. The iraisLlloo* 

trtgtcali of Ote NieWi letter*^ pr«en-^ .sTMLiUjti Hutorirtl 
been made from tr*n*«lpt* to the po»e«ion of the Mianew* 
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describe not only Ks own pio^rr Z bhd, animal, md 

tot have been addressed to I™ later he gives anotbe 

Esb Me of the region he has i„ Hs eareer. He is not 

picture of the httle snecesses he to stoct and pos- 

Laid, it may be noted, to in^ i„,^ess. His letters reveal a 
sessions necessary to his fron^ an^equally genuine streak of 
strain of genuine piety “"S’* f “yLerica, he declares, ri 

dependence and ambihon ‘ has to -bow and scrape 

completely free and independent here. Noo 

either to the minister or to *e md for readers in Im 

In snnple terms Ole Nielsens letters o„p„.tnnities and the 

home commimity in Norway ho e 
robust democracy of the frontier world to which 


FROM CRO SVENDSEN, AT ESTKEBVIUi:. 
IOWA, TO KER PARENTS 


V/e arrived at 


Jmie 23 [18621. We amved at Montteal at ten services as 

quite beauttful. Many men came aboard and o»er 
taterpreters FmaUy we chose one by the name of Olson, n 
in Hurrum pansh and is now living in Cbcago. 


inglorious, vorldly-vdse aty 


The vain^ 

Tune 24, Midsummer. We have been ordered to have 

Ues packed, exceptforhandluggage we call take 

boat. It was really fortunate that the boxes and che , 

1 have never witnessed such rou^ and careless Mn g ^yater, 

cause of this shpshod handlmg one diest was thrown m ^ 

flie cover flew open, and the contents floated around. ^ 

possessions of a very poor family. They lost everything- 
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four children— no money, no clothes but the ones they were wearing, 
and almost no food. 

Today I went ashore and touched American soil for the first time. 
Just as we crossed the wharf, a group of soldiers came along, caipdi^ 
a comrade. He might have heen drunlc, or he might have been ea . 
They carried hiTn into a storehouse, and then the red*coated 
disappeared. I have observed that there roust be four or five kin s o 
soldiers here, since I have noticed at least that many different types 
of uniforms. We walked about the vainglorious, worldly-^vise city wi 
all its sham and tinsel 


Loch and dams, contraptions I have never seen 

June 25 . At nine o’clock we were to board the steamer. It u'as a sad 
day, leaving the kind captain and his men. He treated us to punc 
Our friendly first mate gave me a present in parting. It was a 
of prayer caUed Gosner’s SJcatfcirtc. He gave it to me as a 
The steamer is a very dismaMooldng, xmeomfortable at * 
going up through locks and dams, contraptions the like of which I Mve 
never seen before. The saUors often follow along on shore untu 
get back into open water again. , . 

We, the humblest passengers, were crowded together on e 
deck with freight and cordwood. so we bad Uttle space for movmg 
about Adding to our discomfort %vere the sailors, most . 

dugusting. I more than the others bad to suffer ’ 

understood very little of what they said, but their silly 
dear enough. , j t,- 

On board I saw a Negro for the first lime. He ^vas our coo , 
pvc me a special treat cf steat, bmad. aad .!=• I ““ 

him with my limited supply of words that I thought he was a good 
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Wimen loaded vilh golden trinhu 

]„„e 26. in T..on.o I .w .en 

Lny other things thnl my them all. 

cffi.s,bnttt»oniabetoooomphcatediodesm ^ ^ 

At one place whete the ,^„ge robes walked 

congregation assembled. The . , bedrest ot the con- 

ahead o! the holy nnns, who were followed y 

steamer Iwere, rusrTh^yTeete'd 

loadeddownwithgoldentrinkets ’ s„^b vnlgar-looking 

to be interested only in themselves and their fanery 
women 1 


Chicago, a veiy large at} 

]une 29. Late In the afternoon we arrived in ®°\b*J2a been 
City. Those who had no money could go no farther. S X 

given free passage. Almost haU of them who urged 

^Vhen we entered the city we were surrounded by P«®P** , to 

us to go here, there, and everywhere. When no /definitely 

them they became angry and ceased their pralUe. I ney , they 

disgusted with the apparently self-sufficient immigran . 
felt very cheap. 


The train's speed is tvdenty ntHss an hou 

Tune SO. We left Clucago at eleven o’clock and sped on. 
the train is about one English mile in three minutes. I check ® 
several times. There were about twenty or thirty cars in this jjj 

evening we came to a little town where we were put off. Here we 
four hours on the street The night was bitterly cold. There were m 
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people about, but we couldn’t understand any of their noisy chatter. 
At last another train came along. A miserable one, with only one bench 
for so many people. We stayed on this train for an hour, and then ^ e 
were put on another train where we remained until morning, getting 
off at Prairie du Chien. 


We continued our tedious journey 

July 2. We left McGregor and traveled northrvard. After a hot day we 
spent the night under the open sides. In the morning we continued our 
tedious journey up to Calmar. Here we stayed iu a deserted house tsOT 
the third to the Elth of July, as out driver wanted to celebrate the Fourth 
in Calmar. 


Yet another night under the open shy 

Joly e, Third Sunday after Trinity. We had a scotching hot 

0= tor tout houn to the hroiltog heat We found no shade a^jwnm, 

either from house or tree. Finally we came to a bouse that 0 ^ 

shade, and we rested there for a while. j-. -nd 

Yet another night under the open slg^. There was some t un 
li^tniag, but strangely enough no rain. 


Different from life in our mountain valley 

Novemher 20. Lite here is very different from life m 
'■alley. One must readjust oneself and leam everything a Amer- 

O'-™ to the prepamtlon of food. We are told that the women of Am» 
ica have much leisure time, but 1 bavent yet met “"Y ^ 

*^Bht sol Here the mistress of the bouse must do aU 
^ coot, the maid, and the housekeeper would do In an PP" 
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lamlly at home. Moiem er, she must do her O.-0.1 as weU as these 

tocethcr do it in Noway. . nj^pare the 

aothcs are washed in a very unusual way. ^ jj-g forms a 

lye. This is poured into boiling water. J must be 

white scum something liVe thiclt sour mdk. J ^ 

skimmed oil helore one puls the clothes into the »at 
strong and must be temosed, so )0O see there 
m svashmg clothes. Without this treatment the svater is m 


The Indian remit has been subdued 


December. I might tell you that the Indian revolt 

subdued, so we Iccl much safer than we did awhde ag • ^ 

merely to subdue them. 1 think that not a single one « ^ jnahe 

the revolt should be permitted to ln.-c. Unfortunately, 

the decision in the matter I fear that they will be let o 


Ilongforagocdalpenhom 

Mareh 25, 1863 In America money was said to be so 
may be. But it's hard to get any of it when it’s to used o 
mon good, for such as teachers’ salaries, ministers salaries, an ^ 
expenses connected with the church. The men assigned to 
money are called trustees They go about with a list, the 

farmers and getting contributions in the same way as we co 
personal property tax and the church tax at home. ricansl 

Since I've been talking about cattle, I might tell you what [ rn® 
say when they call ammals. Whenever one calls a horse one ^aj . ^ 

Kop, Kop.” To call a cow one says, ”Come Boss, come Boss , ^ ^ 

sheep one says, “Sheep, Sheep, Sheep" ; a pig, "Pig. 
dog, “Heah, Heah” If one wants to rouse a dog one caH, 

Sekken" [Sick him]. To a cat one says, "Ketty, Ketty, Kete. ^ ® 
wants to stop a horse one cues a long “Ilaav." Horses, too, have 5p 
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names, and there are always two to a wagon. Some horses’ names are 
"Kjale" and "Beel” [Charley and Bill], “Dola* and “Fana [Dolly and 
Fanny], and so forth- They are not paired according to color. 

It would be wonderful to get the books. Whenever you have the op- 
portunity, send them — but I don’t want to inconvenience you too much. 
I got a small grammar by S. Kroble from my little brother, and I have 
read it through several times. I should have mastered this book when 
I was at home, but it is good to have it here now. 

It would be fun to have a good monochord (salmodikon) and a good 
hook of chorals. We do have monochords here, but they are not good 
and they are expensive. I also long for a good alpenhom. We have no 
evergreen trees here. Only foliage trees, and the wood from these is 
not smted for making a good instnimenL 


The prairie fire is terrifying 

Wmter 1863. Then there Is the prairie fire or, as they call it here 
“Faieren.” This is terrifying, and the fire rages in both the spring wd 
the fall ^Vhateve^ it leaves behind in the fall, it consumes in the spring 
so there is nothing left of the long grass on the prairies, sloughs, and 
marshes. It is a strange and terrible sight to see all the fields a sea of 
fire. Quite often the scorching flames sweep everything along in them 
path— people, cattle, hay, fences. In dry weather with a strong win 
the fire wiU race faster than the speediest horse. No one dares to tra^ 
without carrying matches, so that if there is a fire he can fight it t^ 
building another and in this way save his life and prevent bums, which 
sometimes prove fataL 


/ read English jnst a little 

July 23. 1 have told you that I am happy here, and I really am- H I 
haven’t anything eke to do, I take my little boy in my aims and go 
over to the public school It’s not very far away (as far as to BaUcenj. 
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Sih-ohs. 

of the stones m the tn&u 


Soldi^s to protecnhe farmers 

2r.“:rr|^rr3H'SiS 

•— ““■srs=S.rr==s 

tove h«» four boBlor »■“ huodred ludlanr, .»d ^ 

cUef, tooV to son pnsoMi, kM « ^„„a,ed nulM 

*e lert of then' »«'»>! *« , Uimesola «s wed “ ‘ 

he,.. W are roldfera fo 

Iowa, feel qude r=o«r'- ^ ^ 

protect the faimets to case of danger 


[ge, $12 a month for teaching school 


1 oPi- / 

May M. 18M. '’''' ““Sh' “h"' '°T'„“^e‘“£™'*"”*™' Tboy 

here three trraes a rr^ and tore “ “ t deal to Iff 

very poor »hen we began, bo. Urey bare ^ leam-qtote 

short time. They are obedmot, atteoUve pleased wi* 

lb, oooosite from those 1 bad last year. I am f ^ I get 


fl,OT!and Urey and Oreir pamnB s^ to ^““““aredncabon. 
,1200 a mondb a very good sal^ for onejto ,„d gives evi- 

My little son is my great joy. He baa many 1,^ lus seen a 

rtf iwinff creatlv erfted. He is 


My little soe is my great loy. He has many has seen a 

dence of being greatly gifted. He is very apt. miitate 

A^ina done once, he remembers it and repeats it 
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the children at their reading. As socm as he gets hold of a booh or a 
paper, he begins to read. He is very fond of his father. When his father 
is out working he calls for him constantly. He can already say many 
words clearly, and he is large and sturdy for his age. He gets better- 
looking every day, and he surpasses all *e other children of the same 
age. 


This terrible war and its aftereffects 

December 5. Little Svend is gro>ving every day. He is big and chubby. 
He is not yet two years old, but he can say anything he wants to. Little 
Niels Is not so fat as Svend was at his age, but he is just as pretty, and 
he has eyes jxist like yours. Father. Almost everybody here who knows 
you thizd(S so, too. Every time I look into his eyes 1 think of you. 

Even though one does not worry so much about making a living 
here, there are nevertheless countless other worries that one never had 
in Norway and didn’t even dream of. Of late it has been particularly 
difficult because of this terrible war and all of the evil aftereffects. So 
far there has been no famine, but it’s not far away. All the necessities 
of life have risen to prices impossible to pay. The newcomer, as well 
as the native, must live and consequently must pay these prices. 


Vacancies for teaching positions 

December 11. You ask me about teaching positions among our people. 
To this, I can only say that I believe that there are several good vacan- 
cies to the south of us. Some of our newspapers have carried adver- 
tisements of pastors’ requests for schoolteachers prepared to direct con- 
gregational singing. 
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My husband ts with General Sherman 

April 17, 1865. 1 have bad several letters from my husband since he 
went away, and I am always happy when I receive letters written in 
his own band because then I knosv that he is still among the living- 
He tells me that he has been well— that he has met with no danger 
and he hopes with God's help to be spared — but there is no telling. I 
don’t believe that he has been in combat unless it might have been 
these last days. I have not heard from him since March 25. He was 
then in a town called New Bern in North Carolina. His regiment is a 
part of General Sherman’s Seventeenth Army Corps. He lias been with 
Sherman just this last month. 


He now has an honorable discharge 

August 15. Yes, Ole has come home. Since last October he has jour- 
neyed more than seven thousand miles, so he has seen, heard, and 
felt much, far more than I could ever tell you. Through it all he was 
in good health, and now he has served his time and has been discharged 
as an honorable soldier. He was in combat but once, and that was the 
first of March. 


An enormous quantity of watermelon 

December 3 We have had a good year, a rich harvest both from the 
grain that we sowed and from the wild fruit and grain. We have plowed 
and fenced in three acres of new land. On this plot we raised 90 bushels 
of com, 24 bushels of potatoes, and a plant called sugar cane or sor- 
ghum. This sugar cane is pressed and cooked into syrup or molasses. 
From our patch of sugar cane we got nine gallons of syrup (a gallon is 
equal to four potter) The man whose pressing and cooking machine 
we used also got nine gallons, so we actually got eighteen gallons all 
told. We also got some fruit from our garden It would take too long 
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to list all of it, but I must tell you something about a fruit called 
“watermellon” [watermfiUer]. We have an enormous quantity of them; 
I can t compare them to anything I ever saw in Norway. They are as 
big as a child’s head; some are larger. They are round, and the inside 
is red or yellow. The melons are sweet and juicy. They are eaten just 
as they are taken irom the field, provided they are ripe. I have cooked 
molasses from them, and I have also brewed juice several times. 

We have only four cows. The heifer will bear her first calf this ^vin- 
ter, and then we shall have five cows if all goes well. We have only one 
sheep. (The lamb died this spring when it was gelded. ) I have sheared 
the sheep hvice this year. The wool, which %vas of excellent quality, 
weighed all of seven pounds. 

We butchered two pigs this week; one fully grown, the other eight 
or nine months old. We had fattened them since last September so they 
were quite large. 

I also want to tell you that this fall we have sold butter for $35— not 
so much, but I am satisfied for the time being. 

Last fall we built a stable for twelve head of cattle. 

Our house is very small and bumble, but it’s a shelter from the cold 
winter. I shall say no more about it. However, next spring, if \ve are all 
here and all is well, we hope to build a large and comfortable house. 
We shall build even though it costs a great deal of money to build 
houses in this country. 

The spring of 1864 we bought twelve and a half acres of woodland 
for $100, or $8 an acre. 

Last year at this time Ole was in a garrison in the little town of Ring- 
gold in the state of Georgia. There they almost starved to death. They 
were given rations for three days at a time, but the food given them 
was not enough for one day. The reason for their suffering so much 
was that the Rebeb were near by, ^v^ecldng the railroads so that it 
was difficult to get food shipped in. Hjcti, too, our men had unscrupu- 
lous officers who stole the rations from the soldiers and sold the food 
to needy civilians, then proceeded to pocket the money for the stolen 
food. 

These starvation rations they endured from November to the middle 
of February. They were then so ^unt and weak that th^ could hardly 
^va]k. 

During the great battle at NashviUe, Tennessee, between General 
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Thomas and the Rebel, General Hood, Ole was stationed so near that 
for many days he heard the distant thunder of the cannons. They were 
then ordered out of Georgia and were sent on through Tennessee, Illi- 
nois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. From Maryland they went on 
by sea to North Carolina and finaUy landed m the town of New Bern. 
From there they marched to the city of Kingston, where they met the 
enemy and fought for three days Ole fought at the front a whole day. 
They were then under General Schofields command. When they had 
defeated the enemy, they went back to Goldsboro, where they joined 
Sherman’s main army. (Ole wean Sherman’s picture in the photograph 
I sent home ) From Goldsboro they went to Raleigh, the capital of North 
Carolina — then ten miles beyond Raleigh, where they were once again 
ready for combat when Johnston capitulated. Rejoicing they went back 
to Raleigh, then on to Petersburg in Virginia, from Petersburg to Rich- 
mond, and on to Washington. There they were present when the troops 
were reviewed by the President. From Washington they were sent on 
to Louisville, Kentucky, where they were encamped for over a month 
before they were discharged, paid, and wnt home. 

My lads are hale and hearty. Svend can drive the young oxen fn a 
masterly way. He can even manage the big oxen. Little Niels and he 
play around in their little wagon all day long when the weather permits 
them to be outdoors. Niels Is tall for his age, very active and fleet of 
foot. He is not so boisterous as Svend. seems more calm and patient 

1 must also tell you that 1 have a beautiful black dog. He is bke old 
Faithful at home. He has curly hair. He is handsome, and his name 
is Prince 


Locusts like a blinding drift of snow 

August 4. My little Ole, too, is very intelbgent. He began to walk on 
Midsummer’s Day, and he will be a year old the ninth of August. He 
is active and lusty, and he already goes in and out of the house as he 
pleases He is large and chubby. Carl and Ole both resemble Niels so 
you almost have a picture of them when you look at the one you have 
of him. My baby sends you a special greeting It is “ga,” which is sup- 
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posed to mean "good day." Then he bows and says “tak for sist" to all 
in the room. He is a charming little fellow. 

The wheat had already begun to head by the first of June. Then the 
latter part of the month the locusts came like a blinding drift of snow. 
When they fly, they seem to be all white, but do%vn on the earth they 
are bro\vii. They settled do\Tn on the wheat, many— so many of them — 
on each straw, and then they began their devastating feast. Fortimately 
they stayed here only about two days, and then they left as suddenly 
as they had come. The damage \vas not loo great — not to be compared 
to the destruction in some places where they consumed everything. The 
fields in three counties to the south and east of us were totally ruined. 


Last year a wheat field, today a town 

November 27. In September Ole took a load of wheat up to Minnesota 
to a town called Waseca. The new raflroad mas through this town. 
Last year this place was a wheat field, and today it is a to\vn with many 
stores and a population of one thousandl 
Our herd is not large right now because we sold two yoke of small 
oxen, and We butchered one co%v this fall, so now we have left five 
cows, a two-year-old heifer, and five calves, one yoke of oxen for driving, 
five sheep, two pigs, and two colts. 


Little Svend is eager to learn 

February 21, IS69. 1 must tell you dial little Svend has been attending 
the English [public] school for two months, and I am happy to tell you 
that although he was the youngest of all the childnen, he was especially 
commended for being attentive, alert, and eager to leam. He was also 
praised for good conduct. He has already completed the first reader 
and now is going over it again for the second time. School will continue 
for another month. 
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lom is an Indian word 

Febma^. 23 Speaking of Eaftoavnlo. I migh tell yon that the othet 
day some Americans came in to get svann, os it ivas bitterly cold 
doors. Among them ryes a ymmon named Esther, tor svhom the loivn 
of Estherville was named. She «as the Erst white woman to^ttie here. 
Ville means city; so in Norwe^an it would be Esther s to%vn. The coiwty 
is named for the first white man who settled here. His name was Lm- 
mett- hence Emmett County. 

Iona IS an Indian word meaning “the beautiful land.” Tlus is the story 
of Iowa: When the Indians crossed the Mississippi for the first time 
mto this region and when they saw the beauty of the land, they shoute 
“lowal lowal” (pronounced Ai/owil-1 is pronounced like ai, and there- 
fore Iowa is always written with an I and not with a / It is never pro- 
nounced hke /oca but Ayocai, and it is spelled “Iowa”). The Indian 
chief who led this tribe across the Mississippi was called “Black Hawk, 
meaning the black falcon. This chief lies buried near the Des Moines 
River In Emmett County. This story is considered authentic. 


A dock that cost nine dollars 


March 4. The clock is striking the hour before midnight. This reminds 
me that I should tell you that this fall we bought a clock that cost nine 
dollars. It is a beautiful clock and keeps excellent time. 


My greatest happiness is reading 

August 1. 1 had intended to write to you just as soon as I was strong 
enough, but during the first two weeks after my son’s birth I was not 
able either to read or write because my eyes were so tired. I think I must 
have strained them by reading too much both now and in my former 
confinements. As I find my ^eatest Impplness in reading, I have used 
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every spare moment for it, but hy doing so I have strained my eyes 
when I was much too weak to use them. 


A flock of boys who need attention 


August 15. 1 have a flock of who need care and atttention. Per- 


haps I am too concerned about my children. If I were more indifferent, 
I could spare myself much worL There u no doubt of that, but I can’t 
live that way, I would rather do my best in spite of the work. 


Hardly any money in circulation 

Fourth Sunday after Epiphany [Februaiyl 1870. Since I chanced to 
speak about my boys, 1 must tell you that my Albert is getting along 
very well. He is big for his age and be is really very intelligent. 

I told you the last time I %vrote that we were having a cold and rainy 
summer. The fall was the same. A severe winter followed very speedily. 
In the fall we harvested 340 bushels of wheat and 146 bushels of oats 
but hardly any com, largely because of the cold suxomer. We expected 
a good crop of potatoes; but when we dug them up, we found that half 
of them were spoiled because of dry rot; and many of the others rotted 
after diey were stored in the cellar. 

We got about 32 bushels of turnips and later in the fall, some other 
vegetables. 

The price of wheat is now so low that there is little buying and sell- 
ing, and therefore hardly any money in circulation. 


Cherished because it comes from home 

July 7. Everything that you send is doubly cherished because it comes 
from our beloved home. Thank you. Father, for the coffee roaster. It 
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fits OUT stove much better than the ones we get here. Thanh you, Mother, 
oh so much for the kerchiefs. They are wonderful. My little boys are 
very much pleased with their scarves. 


The harvest is small 


August 16. , . . Consequently the harvest is small; there is little wheat, 

oats, or hay. We got 154 bushels of wheat, 250 of oats, and 38 of barley. 
You see it is not very much, but it is of excellent quality, what there 
IS of it. Even so, we should be grateful to God for all His gifts to us 
who are so unworthy. 


A name more in conformity vHth American 

May 18, 1871. After I got well, I waited to svrite until my little son 
was christened. He was christened April 17, and I called him Steffen. 
As long as the original name had to be changed, I thought I’d choose 
one that was a little more in conformity with American so that he would 
not have to change It himself later in We if he should live to grow up. 

Of cattle we have the following- six cows, four calves, three yokes 
of young Oxen, and one buU (This winter we sold a sow to Elif and a 
young ox to Svend Helling.) We also have fourteen sheep, four pigs, 
and some chickens 


The blizzard tooh its toll 

May 11, 1873 The blizzard in January took its toll here too — an 
American froze to death, and a Norwegian lad was severely frozen 
and almost lost his life. Many cattle died from the exposure. We lost 
none of ours. ^ 

My Utile daughter was five weeks old when her picture was taken. 
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Far behind in their studies 


December 6. My four oldest have been attending Norwegian school 
this fall, but I must sadly confess that they are far behind in their 
studies. If they were at home in Norway, I know full well that they 
would have learned a great deal more. 


Few here, who can compose letters 

November 15, 1874. Torkcl T. Hoff from SL Peter, Minnesota, visited 
us last fall, and he told me that he sent Emigrartien og Fxdrelandet 
home to Brother Lars. That is the paper we take. At the time that we 
subscnbed for it, there was no other Nonvegian paper in America, and 
we have continued to take it ever since. From time to time I have %vril- 
ten some short articles for this paper though I don’t think I have written 
any since you have been getting it 
You ask me if I am the only one in this neighborhood who can %%Tite. 
I could answer both yes and no. There are many here who can write 
but very few* who can compose letters, so that I have to ^vrite not only 
for our nearest neighbors, but also for those who live far a%vay. 

Since you. Father, wished to hear something more about the children, 

I shall try to tell you about them. S^’end ^v^II be twelve the fourth of Janu- 
ary. He is tall and big for his age, very acb’ve but a tijBe changeable 
and unstable so that I am often concerned about him. He is capable 
about the farm and is a great help to bis father. In school he learns 
easily and quickly both Norwegian and English, but svhen the school 
term is finished, he has no further interest in books. Therefore he is 
not so adN'anced in his reading as be could be. 

Niels Olaus was ten years on August 13. He is Just as tall as S%’end, 
but not so fat. Strangers think they are hsins. Niels is more quiet than 
Svend and slower in school. He has some difficulty wth his reading, 
but he is capable at farm work. He is especially good at caring for his 
j’ounger brothers and sisters. Carl was eight years June 28. He is a 
very active lad. works fast, likes to Jest Niels and he are equally far 
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advanced in their readers (both Norwegian and English). Carl learns 
very easily. If we only bad permanently established schools 1 
Ole was seven years August 9. He B as chubby and firm as a freshly 
kneaded hatch of dough. He is so vibrant with health that none of the 
others can measure up to him It looks as if he were going to be very 
bright and alert I started him in Norwegian last winter and in English 
this summer. 

Albert Olai was five July 7. He is not like the others. He is frail and 
thin, with dark hair and dark eyes. I can’t say whether his eyes are 
black or brown. He is so strange— seems to be thinking a great deal, 
and he asks questions that fill me with wonder. He often asks me strange, 
disturbing httle questions that 1 am at a loss to answer, especially ques- 
tions about the creation of the world. Either he is not of this world, or be 
will grow up to be something out of the ordinary, 

Steffen is chubby and vigorous, almost as large as Albert. He is a 
chatterbaT, talks all day, aod is very amusing He wjJl be four years 
February 11, but he himself declares that he is going to he five as Albert 
Is. The two are always together. To separate them is well-nigh impoS' 
sible. We often call Steffen Tonsfainarun because he is so strong and 
sturdy in every way. 

Then there is my little Bergit She will be two years January 2 She 
Is frail and has been a sickly, whimpering baby. 


All the children were ill 

February 11, 1877. Quinquagesima Sunday. Last summer we had the 
measles, and we had a long siege because all the children were lU. The 
girls were quite ill Little Sign bad been ill all summer but did not get 
the measles until August. She recovered from the measles, but con- 
tinued to be ill until her deatti She died quietly November 16. 

This fall we got 124 bushels of wheat, 224 bushels of oats, and 1! 
bushels of barley. This is all the locusts left us. They took all the com. 
all the potatoes, and all the vegetables we had planted. We did gel 
enough for oui needs thb year, but we were not able to pay off any of 
the debt 
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Next month, if God \vills it, I shaD have another child. This %vill be 
my ninth conBoement 


Well hosue^, both man and beast 

30, 1877. \Vhen I think of our sacred duties as parents and the 
heavy responsibilities laid upon us, I often become sad and discour- 
aged, for I am not able to do what I would, I think it is best to do as 
Ole once advised. He said we should rear the children to the best of 
our understanding and ability, and then leave the rest to Him who 
said, "For of such is the Kingdom of Heaven." 

The locusts have returned; they are swarming everywhere. People 
have planted nothing but a little com. On the tsventy-fourth of this 
month, all the prairie grass in this county was burned. It was agreed 
that we all should set fire to It everywhere, all at the same time, in 
order to kill the eggs. We were partly successful, but there are still 
many eggs left so the future looks hopelessly dark. However, He who 
guides the sun and the stars in their courses can also manifest Himself 
to us. 

We are now well boused, both man and beast This means a great 
deal to 3 pioneer because during the first years he is deprived of many 
comforts previously enjoyed. Nobody must doubt that we are living 
comfortably. We have whatever we need. As long as God gives life and 
strength, we shall not fear the future. We are satisfied and happy with 
this life, and we meet it unafraid because we have peace and unity in 
Our home. 


The boys have a three-year-oIJ pony 

Njvember 30. Perhaps you winild like to know bmv much stock we 
have this year. We have five horses. Two are ponies that we use for 
driving. Then the boj-s have a (hree-year-old pony which they call 
Greeley. They can all ride him. Rnally we have a yearling and a 
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nmstog coll. (They are both mares.) The ponies will both beai colts 

have sisteen head of cattle. Two of them “« “""S 
sta cows, three heifers that woll soon calve, and tsvo that svdl not. We 
have three calves, twenty sheep, two pigs, twenty-five chrckens, one 
dog, and one cat — and that’s alL 


Here ve encounter new dangers 


FROM OLE mELSEN, IN QICTEC. CANADA, 

TO HIS FAMILY 1566 

Now the Almighty, who disposes eveiything for the best, has per- 
mitted us to see the Promised Land, America I At three o’clock in e 
afternoon we cast anchor in the harbor of Quebec, after a little more 
than SIX weeks’ voyage from Bergen. Though we have not been spared 
dangers and tribulations during the passage, we must be thanJ^ to 
the Lord for every day and hour he vouchsafes us out of His gooMess, 
thankful that He lets us try the ways and hardships of the world, of 
which one has no understanding ^fore he has undertaken such a 
voyage. During the passage we had many storms and much head wind, 
especially in the be^nning. This caused so much delay that the ships 
that left Bergen eight days later, e g , Norden, arrived here before we 
did. 

Here we encounter new dangers as the Americans are arming for 
war. Railroads and steamboats have all they can do to transport troops 
and provisions to the border of the northern states. Because of this we 
do not know when we shall be able to leave this place, and besides the 
road is not safe as far as Chicago. But we hope that we shall be ab e 
to overcome this difficulty loo. During the voyage two old people die . 
namely Knud Markegaard from Hemsedal, who was about seventy 
years old, and the woman Oloug Ruspergaard. Before our eyes they 
died quietly and peacefully. Big stones were tied to their feet, an 
their bodies were lowered into the water for all the monsters of the sea 
to feed upon For a while I feared that I would have to bury one o 
mine in the same way, but the Lord spared me this trial. For two wee s 
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Niels was so ill that he could not eat anything. He lost several pounds 
and grew quite thin, so that he and I have wished more than once that 
we were at home with Gomme and Dagros. Now he is well again, and 
so is his mother, but I have a cold, whicdi was also the cause of Niels’s 
illness. Anne’s illness was a severe attack of dysentery. The weather 
was terribly cold during most of the passage, and most of the passengers 
suffered from bad colds. We did not have any contagious diseases on 
board, but the ship Martha is said to have had cases of smallpox. About 
ten or twelve emigrant ships have now arrived here; most of them still 
have not unloaded their cargoes. 

Yesterday I went ashore with the captain and had a look at the city. 
Today most of the passengers have gone ashore, as the captain had 
chartered a steamboat to take them into the city and back to the ship. 
This cost him eight specie dollars, which he took out of his own pocket. 

I shall give you further details about the voyage when I send you my 
diary; but I can tell you now that Ole T. Huus and Ole Larsen R0d- 
ningeo with their families had to go to the hospital hr a while at the 
quarantine station, that is to say, the place three miles from Quebec 
where we were inspected by a medical officer, because each of them had 
8 child that was ill. But more about this later. Today I shall by to write 
to Gro also, but I cannot fix any place where to meet her, since I do 
not knmv as yet what our itinerary will be. 


In Norway a square foot of barren hill 


FROM OLE NIELSEN, AT ESIKERVULE, 
IOWA, TO HIS FAillLT 


October 31, 1866 


should be thankful to our Lord and Creator that He lets His sun 
rise on us so many times, that He lets us experience both good luck 
and bad luck, want and tribulation, but also that He in His goodness, 
if only we have the wisdom to understeod it, blesses our labor. As the 
poet has said: “All will piwe fruitful to those who truly love God.* 

I knew only too well that you would come to miss my little Niels and 
myself bitterly. But the limes and circumstances were such that I had 
to leave die country, and to this day the Lord has protected me so well 
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^“rnlTweit heCl ruilteabt.o nipporl ) 0 U 
I was able to do at home. In Nonvay you have to quarrel 7“ 
nerghbors for a square loot oi barren hrUs with no veSetaUon whatsm 
ever. AU lands of laws and roEulaUons force pedestrian ^ 

eertam designated toads. Yes. 1 vwiuld almost say that it iM g 
far that the laws teU you: You must stand there, you must go in t 
duechon, you must mabe your home in this plaee. you must not o 
property eicept in this locauon. and so on. And yet a inan is “P^ 
to be tae, and supposed to be living rn a free eountryl You aho ^ 
my other reasons lor wanting to icavc, and all of this must my e ■ 
Perhaps it may relieve the pam we are causing you to tell you tl^y 
little Niels has recovered his good health on this side of the ■ 
Some time ago he regained alt his strength, ns far ns I can sec. 
playmates are Svend. Nabne, and Karl (not Dichman as I "t”" “ ' 
Hme). a poppy (Flaal). another dog (Prince), a httle pig and t» 
chickens; so you can understand that he has enough to 
time. But ot course he muses those who would taVc most care of h s 
those in whose company he would be most completely protect wm 
faults and sms. Unfortunately Anne is not always (luUe well, but ^ 
is probably to be expected during the period of pregnancy. I am g a 


that she is not feeling any worse. , 

1 see also from your letter that you have had a good year all aroun , 
and I am sure that you could use that. We have also had a good ye^ 
here as far as the wheat and potato harvests are concerned, but the com 
was damaged by the frost over almost the whole of America. I V 

the newspapers (I myself take SkondinatJcn, Cro Cmlgranlen, an ® 

people from Sando Fadrclandet. so that we receive all important urt^ 
pean news) that you have had so much rain in Nonvay that a goo 
deal of the harvest was damaged before it got under roof. Ole 
vested 110 bushels of wheat of the best, but not much com. I g®t rom 
him what 1 need, and 1 worked for him last fall. We are so far advance 
on the building of his house that he will be able to move into it 
coming winter. It is 15 feet wide and 17 feet long and 12 feet high. 
it has a loft upstairs. I believe that I have already told you that I 
taken a quarter section of raOioad land and Ole Opsala has taken one 
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beside me, but now 1 am plannmg to buy a quarter of land from a 
speculator. This land is located nest to the lot I own already. I have 
%vritten to the o\vner, who lives in Philadelphia, and have offered him 
$300 for the land, and I am now waiting for an answer from him. If I 
can obtain possession of these 320 acres of land, my farm svill be one 
of the largest and best farms in this neighborhood. 

Of course I need money to buy land, but Assor Grpth has promised 
to help me financially in any svay he can. I have already borrowed $40 
from him, and Lars Torsen has paid me back $50 and Iver Tostensen 
$10. Thus I received $100 all told from you last fall. I paid $50 for my 
Oxen, and I want to buy forest land for the rest. I have a little lumber 
and kindling wood on my land now, but it is not enough, as you have 
to have a house, a cow barn, a fence, and boards for a sheepcote. There 
is enough forest here even if the whole county were settled, but un- 
fortunately it has all been claimed and bought up by speculators, who 
will only sell it at exorbitant prices, up to $50 an acre. There are a few 
quarter-sections of unclaimed land left, but they are not located very 
conveniently. 

The land here is so beautiful aod fertile that it would be difficult to 
find any that Is better. From the land you can get anything you need, 
even things like broomhvigs, spoons, and various kinds of toys for the 
children. Later I will send you seeds of the types we produce here. I 
have already sent some to Ulrik Kjerulf, who %vill see if he can produce 
American Miits in Hallingdal I shall also send you a map of lovva. 

I have borrowed two maps, one of the Union states which is as large as 
our big table at home, and one of Iowa, somewhat smaller, which I 
think can be sent through the maiL 

Half an hour ago 1 bought five acres of land from Peder Larsen Bsra 
for $50. As Vi^lf of this land is forest, I now have all the lumber I need. 

I have also bought half a pig for $7.00, a barrel of salt for $8.00, a wash- 
tub for $185 (this is the way that figures are always written here; 
that which stands before the period is dollars, and that which stands 
after cents), besides other things for the household. Things are ex- 
peiisive here, but it is easy to nurke money as the lowest daily pay is 
at present half a dollar. We sell a little butter, but we do not get more 
than $.20 a pound, at the most. Coffee is from $.35 to $.40 a pound, 
tobacco $1.00 a pound, but I still have some Norvvegian tobacco left. 
Sugar is half the price of coffee; people here use nothing but brown 
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sugar. AU kinds of shoes and clothes can be bought in the stores, ^d 
also all sorts of medicine. Our town (the woodland I just bought u 
located a half Norwegian mile outside it) is still small. It has on y two 
stores, or shops, but it has a beautiful location and will certainly grow 
when the railroad is put through here. On November 7 there will be 
a meeting of the parish council, and then it is to be decided wbe er 
I am to be schoolmaster for tfiis winter or not. I have asked for $15 
a month. 


No crocodiles in the rivers 


FROM OLE NIELSEN, AT ESTHERVILLE, 

IOWA, TO HIS PARENTS, BBOTHEBS, 

March 29, 1863 

We received Father’s letter of February 16 on the twenty-sixth of 
this month and send you our best thanks for it. It had been a long time 
since we had seen your handwnting, but when we did get your letter 
we were amply re%varded for our waiting My own letters usually be- 
come too short because I am hard pressed for time, and besides we can 
never obtain good stationery here, so that the letters get too heavy 
if I write too much 

In consequence of this I shall not \vaste any time but try to answer 
your questions right away. First you ask where we store wheat, com, 
potatoes, and root crops The wheat is stored in the dwelling house 
or in a kind of storehouse which is here called a granary. Those who 
cannot store it in this way pul together rails (the kind you use at home 
for making fences) to make a square container, and after they have 
covered the bottom and the comers wida straw, the wheat is dumped 
into the container and covered with straw. It is kept in storage there 
until it is needed This is the most common procedure in this region, 
and in all new regions where people rannot very well afford to put up 
many buildings. The com is stored in practically the same manner, but 
potatoes and other root crops are kept in cellars or holes in the ground. 
From this you will probably conclude that there is ample opportunity 
for thieves to help themselves when aU these products are left out all 
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winter. But we have no fear of thie\'es here, and it is quite safe to leave 
tools out where you have used them; there is no danger of their disap- 
pearing. We do have cases of horse-stealing occasionally, but the law 
is now so hard on horse thieves that 1 believe that few persons will 


venture into that business from now on. 

Then you ask what the houses are like in the place where I live now, 
and how I am getting along. The houses here are good and still new, 
as Ole had them constructed only last year. In the dwelling house there 
is only one room, but in the bam there are two so that we each have 
a room. Everything is \ery adequate in all ways, and there is enough 
forest on the land. The pasture is to one side of the house and the hay 
field to the other. A smaU brook Bows past the house, and Ae road to 
the city is very close. My piece of land is quite similar to Ole s, but svith 
no brook on it and less forest. I plan to finish my house this spring. It 
wiU be 25 feet long and 16 feet wide, and I have now got a section of 
15 by 10 feet completed. I plan to divide the rest of the house into sec- 
tions and build one section at a time. I started this project somesvhat 
ambitiously; that is why it takes so long to finish it. As I do not haw 
much money to hire help svith. Ole Opsata and I have agreed to help 


each other put up our houses. 

I have certainly been very busy the ^vo years I have been here, and 
this svill be the lot of every settler as long as be has to buy aU his pro- 
visions and in addition build, tffltbe soil, fence in the land, and pro- 
cure for himseU all the other necessities. Despite this heavy toU and aU 
the pris-ations I have felt twice as happy as before, mainly because 
Anne -after some experience of the ways of the big world -has now 
come to appreciate her husband more than she used to and is more affec- 
tionate svilh me, but also because a man is completely free and independ- 
ent here. You do not have to bow and scrape either to the miraster or the 
sexton or grovel before your creditors, for March 25 is just any 
ottier day here. Poor relief taxes and beggars are also unknown. If by 
any chance a man happens to suffer a financial setback, everyb^y is 
ready to help him get on his feet again. Last fall, for 
Glesne and a man from Voss lost aU their hay because of the extremely 
hot weather on the prairies, but aH their neighbors helped th^. Some 
took in their animals over the winter, others gave hay. and otbe« 
money, so that they were completely compensated for what they had 
lost I gave a load of hay to eacdi of Aem. 
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Because of the early spring this wenW 

over for rrer. year. The hay is purmsta^ofeW^^^^ 

iu each and in the same shape of stocks as at home. We n 
real winter tor much more dr.n « ■«>»«h. “ I "r^unty 
ground svas free of snow, and in that mon* a twenly- 

Led his wheat. Ole Engehretoim sowed ^ ™ „rtaJy 

third of this month, and I sowed mine today, the thirtoeth. It is / 

esceptional that we ate able to begin so early, t e wea 
almost hke summer. The flies are bnrzing “ ‘ml earn 
and toads have started their music m the ponds, the g p 
snakes have come out of their holes - almost every tUng Uia ™ h 
natine has now come back to life. AH the migratory birds, *e s , 
Tg ose, the crane (a sort of ostrich), di. hiaek tomsh, tlm du* 

„a„y others rebim.d some time ago W. have alrnost ah ^ 

birds that yon have at home, escept the cuckoo and the sp 

oi the buds here are a httle diBerent in appearance and tab® i 

those at home, however. The grouse is found here 

change its color; nor does the hare, which 

country. The woU and the lor ate smaller here -we 

any wolves -and 1 have not seen any deer since I came here, 

are very few wild animals here, and they never harm us to any 

great homed owl and other kmds of owl are founders; one of 

is as large as the homed owl and Is while as snow. The raven ^ 

like the Norwegian raven, and the crow and the magpie very ’ 

apart from the language they speak, of course. The canary is o 

wild here. v ♦ » 11 vou 

Since I live so close to ihe river I suppose that I ought to te y 
a little about its inhabitants, too. There are neither crocodiles n 
alligators to it. wHch may be a disappointment to those at home w 
believe that these creatures are found in all rivers here. No, e on ^ 
animals in it for which I feel any revulsion are the turtles, some 
which are quite large. We have several kinds of frogs, and they 
up a peculiar music dunng the spring and summer nights, w 
blackbird entertains us every moming with his melodious notes, 
river is not very rich m fish, but all the rivulets and brooks con a 
plenty of them. In the spring when the fish go upstream you can ca 
them with pitchforks and even widi your bare hands, when 
right into the shoals and head toward the shore. Last spring ^ 
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Glesne used sacks distended by hoops instead of nets or pounds, and 
he got several sacks full of fish. The biggest and most common fish here 
U the bufialo fish, which is much like the salmon in size but not in ap- 
pearance. Then there is the bullhead, which has two large feelers . . . 
and some other kinds that are not caught quite so often. 

The beaver and the mink (the Norwegian marten) are caught in 
traps along the rivet. Here, too, the fur of the mink is regarded as 
highly valuable. Last winter Svend Hoff caught hvo minks and got 
a very handsome price for the furs. People also hunt the muskrat, an 
animal resembling both the beaver and the gopher; its furs pay from 
ten to hventy cents apiece. It Uves both in the rvater and on land, 
though mainly in the water. It builds its houses in soft bogs or liMe 
lakes. The houses are very cleverly constructed; from the outside they 
look like anthills, and inside are a great many small rooms, “i* of 
which has its definite use. People catch the muskrat in these little hilk, 
usually by placing a trap in its 'bedroom," which ahvays faces sou^ 
There are many mice here of various kinds, and that is why roost 
farmers keep more than one cat. The stoat found here ahvap k«ps 
its white color. We also have squirreb, hut they are much smaller limn 
the ones in Nonvay. Although they are very much to the goptos 
in color and size, they have ail the characteristics of the squirrels. The 
hare is very much like the Norwegian rabbit 


Frozen to death in a terrible snow storm 


FROM OLE NIELSEN, AT Eb'l lltFvnXZ, 

IOWA, TO ins PARENTS February 10, 1870 

Since I svrote you Ust we have all been well except for » 

that I brought on mpeU at the beginning of this "™ " ^ 

neglected to look after my health. I was ill widi a “'f 

4s, and a couple of daj-s I had such a setmre les^hat sor^e iff ^ 
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mete te is dee to our negligence or to 

tee hoes, I am also fonetioning as a nurse, loolong after the 

whom I houghl them. He wrote mo last summer that he “ 

mares for sale, and that I should have them very eteaP'y^ . 

to buy them He added that I could pay for them when rt was eonv 
rent. I agreed to the pr.ee, which was $300 plus 10 per cen mttet 
was temW by tee favorable conditions and by the fact that b 
of the mares were with colt, and so fat I have not regretted fte pm- 
chase, though I lost both the colts I had been so careless as to leave 
the mates for a wble to a stable which contained sheep manutm 1 ms 
owe Assor .note hundred dollars which I had to borrow m the bad 
year of 1887, partly m taw produce and partly in money. I plan p 7 
tbs back next spring, as I have a couple of steers that are almost w 
that much now. Assor is like another Erik Nobs to me, and I w s 
you, Father, would send him a few lines sometime and thank ^ 
all his help and goodness to me and tell him what news you ve 
our old acquaintances. His address Is. SL Ansgat P.0,, Mitcbe o., 

You are probably a Ltlle alarmed to hear that I owe sO much money, 
but you must remember that a dollar equals about a mark in yoi^ 
money and that it is easier for a laborer to earn a dollar a day here a 
it is to make a mark a day in Norway. He who can earn 2 marks a ay 
in the old country can make $2 or $3 a day here. The same is true o 
the price of the several commodibes. That wbch costs 10 mar 
Norway costs $10 in this country, and so on And if you remember ^ 
a team of tbee-year.old steers is worth $100 and a team of four 
five-year-olds $150, then the sum is not too large and my debt not 
bad. , . j 

After I had bou^t these horses (with wbch I now do my wor ) 
had to buy harness, wbch cost me $30. I also had to buy a wagon 
wbch cost me the price of ^ sheep, and besides I have made *^7^® 
a new sleigh and harness bells which cost me $1 apiece. The old s eig 
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brought from Norway is broken again, and as we do not have any Ola 
Bjella here to mend it, it is left with some other old scrap. A fine team 
of horses with new harness and wa^n is more expensive here than 160 
acres of land. 

Close to my farm there is a quarter of a section of land (160 acres) 
out of which you can cultivate more than a hundred acres without 
encountering any rocks or swamps. I have often wished that this piece 
of land belonged to one of my relatives; but as thit was not possible, 
I have done everything 1 could to get one of my acquaintances to buy 
it Gunder G. Thune and Andreas C. Strand have written to me to ask 
me to buy land and forest for them, and I have ans\vered that I would 
be glad to do this for them if Aey will only send the money. It is still 
doubtful whether their money will get here soon enough to buy this 
piece of land. Each of these men owns about $2,000 besides some other 
property. Tosten L. Nobs has bought land here and plans to live here 
in the future. I hare not beard anj-diing about Bottolf Nobs since be 
returned. From a letter to Ole Opsata I have seen that Knud EUefstelen 
is happily arrived in Norway, and 1 assume that he is now very popular 
at home. Here he was anything but popular, though he had made a good 
deal of money, which he might well need when he planned to make 
such a long pleasure trip. He was luc)^ that Ragni R^esepladsen did 
not get hold of him, for she would probably have made his wallet a 
good deal lighter. I am sure that he can tell you ho%v shingles are made 
in this country. I ^visfa be would, for it would take too much space for 
me to describe it in this letter. 

Another piece of nesvs is that between January 15 and 16 we bad a 
terrible snow storm which claimed a life among us Norwegians, namely 
the second oldest son of ToUef Medgaarden, Ole, who froze to death 
out on the prairie. He was as close to the nearest bouse as the distance 
from Tollef Hagene to your farm when they fovmd him. At the burial 
banquet a Jew functioned as cook, and be managed very well, in the 
American manner, of course. Tollef is the ^vay he has ahvays been. He 
likes to have things in the grand manner, but once in a while he bites 
off more than he can chew. His old fotfter is being supported by the 
county — he is the only Norwegian who needs relief. 

As I am now almost at the end of my space, I conclude this letter 
with a request If someone plans to emigrate next spring, I wish that 
Father or one of you would send me some hlack sheepskin with short 
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wool on it for a coat. Black sheep are very rare here; most of the sheep 
are brown in color. I mysdf will pay for the shipping expenses, but 
perhaps one of you could put up the rest of the money for a while. If 
Lars Knudsen, who got my oM ftir coat, is still alive, then greet him 
from me. Also many greetmgs to all my other friends and relatives. 
But most of all my dear family is greeted from him who can never 
forget you and die dear memories of his youth. I wish that in all your 
activities j-ou may always obey Him wfw sits on His heavenly throne, 
so that we may all meet happily in the hereafter. 
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The Glorious New Scandinavia 


7t \vas Fredraa Bremer who in 1S50 described 
I Iwiimesola ns a 'glorions nesv Scandinavia’ and 

prophesied for the coming North Star State a great and -beantifnl 

'“xht genUe Swedish traveler and writer who jomnej-ed np to Mh- 
sissippi in pre-railraad daj-s saw what was sUl) nearly virgm teirilory. 

aJlofpLitiv,SiousaidChippess-a,ofnn£shedIah«,n.ridy^ 

woods, and nnplosved prairies. A land of 

Statehliod svas still eight years off in the fntnre. hot the Tem^ ^ 

been established, svith St. Paul as its capital, towns "?• 

and settleis were beginning to spread out H 

With all dne respect to Predriha 

svas needed to predict a prospetons state. Every 

was filling the air with glowing prediction of 

Yet there was insight in Miss Bremer's emp^ n^ a n,^ 

navia.- for wheretS Scandinavians had 

seta soil when she visited Minnesota, twenty-five yearn the^« 
wonld be more than eighty thoosand f 

The Scandinavhms, as time went on, wodd inv^ Unii^ 

most prono^ e ew Scandinavia,’ 

L'rXvl^ds of iLn-g^t, fioched to its lands thronghmtt the mmam- 
• Frrfnla Bremer. b 

Sf^alwJolmT. Flanagan. 'Fm^Breme*. Traveler MO ivy 

History. 20:123-139 (Jane 19s9h onder lie 

t An interesting document^ ^ ■wiitmg of Jarnes M. 

Hem* of Thunder (St. Paui »t -nonta. and reflects faithfully lie Ifontier 

Coodhee. the Era newrprper editor la Slamerotr. rwt tentew 
Spirit of boosting. 
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« .ecades 0. .ha nine.aen«. ceahny .nd aWd in .he h.h.a Mh. 

open lands in the southeastern portioDS of the ^ ^ the 

sLi, and then, after the Qvil War. stnkmg westsvard unW m 
laL decades at flia cantoy. d.ay ^ ® by No Jegh.» 

aad bajoad. The s.ory at *e advance ot 

pioneers has been .old hi a memorable ehap.er by Catl.on C. Q V 
Us book Norir,cg.an Scnlcmcnl in ihe Vmted Stales. 

in .be presenfaccnm.. a tm» brs.-hand “d 

.ers, make vmd bo.h *e hardsUps and problems o[ & p 
the rich potenbahties of Minnesota for settlers, patbculaily 
em section of the state. Bereen 

An unnamed conespondentv^hoseleltersvasmadepubl^^^^^^ 
nempaper mole In .be anOrmn ot 1858 from Carver Counly de^rt 
tog mdr naive interest some ot Uie wonders ot Amencan '"P ' 

and way. A letter ot 1860 trom a tam,er and ^ 'vde i» f 
County, not far from the city of St Peter, is full of homely , 

seems quite undramabc But two circumstances add a touch o 

to this unpretenbous document The fint is that these pionee , 
had lust cleared thirteen acres of land on their farm of 160 acres, 
the grandparents of a man who in the twentieth century ecam 
United States Minister to the country from which these people 
grated. Launts S Swenson, And the second is that this letter, 
which a fesv excerpts are presented here, was fortunately copie 
die Norwegian home where it had been preserved— and unng 
German occupation of Norway die house was blown up and the ongm 
destroyed. „ 

A fanner two years later tells a tale of woe, with Civil War an n 
outrages disturbing the presnous calm of “this so-called won e 
America.” And yet another inunigrant, writing from die heart o 
region of the Sioux War, reSects the terror of the outbreak and voices 

• See a letter from Clausen to Governor Ramsey, Jami^ ^ Iv?. hw 

Papers, Minnesota Historical Sodety.Dr Quiley prints a facsimile ot this 
Noncegion SettZcment, pp 8&.'90. 
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regret as he tliinVs of the peaceful home in the Old World that he had 
left ^ 

The letter of Guri Endreson, written in 1S66, is that of a fronUer 
heroine over whose grave the state of Minnesota has erected a monu 
ment in her honor. Her story has been told and retold. A party of Si^ 
warriors SNvept do\vn upon her fann in the summer of 1S62, killed hCT 
husband and one son, carried off her daughters as captives, an sTOun 
another son. Guri Endreson made her way to a near-by farm, w ere s 
found two badly wounded men, got them into an ox-drawn wagon dong 
with her wounded boy and a small daughter, started for Foreri ity, 
thirty mOes away, guarded her party through a night, and pmhed dog- 
gedly on unta she reached safety. She waited four years before telling 
her story to her relatives in Norway. The letter, here pr«ent m 
English translation, I found in Norw’ay some years ago. ^ ^ ^ 
firsthand story of what happened in the tumult of the Sioux Outbr^ 

but the heroic quality of this pioneer wtanan is as mu ^ . 

report of the resumption of her everyday duties as in 
of the disaster of 1S62. 

Both Oie Sloui and the Civil wais were over when an "““p™ ^ 

city of Faribault commented candidly and informlngly 
lire in America in a letter that appeared in a nctrepaper m the capital 

of Norway In 1S68. , „ ^ v/ru..-..pr 

Presihly the mart inlcrerting of all these Minnesota 
are those of Paul Hjelm-Hansen, a “^P^ThTt 

1867 and who made himseU a pubBcist for the ^ 

rich fanning section which in the following j ears m ■ 

immigmnls from Nnnvay and tor enrUer settlers who. the rreUres 
tashioVof American pioneers, moved from one 
Hjelm-Hansen gloried in his western adventures. As I fa 
where. He Im^ the tread of area, lept w^ at 3“ 

rebe,used.sachotB=nrfor.piHosv.ao4hfath»Tud^ 

heavens tor a covering.— He entertaured no doubts re to me 

greatness of the fertile valley that fa desen “ S “ . 

correctly predicted that immigrants wou jj, jjof. 

ports, published both in eooBrmed 

%s-ay. were read with deep interest, and immigrant acti 

• Blegen, .Vortregian y«rrlx»*. IK«. 
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t .1. Bed niver Valley. His contributions 

torical society o! the state of bis choice. 


The milh and cream are rich here 


from a resident of CARira COUNTY, 

MINNESOTA, TO FRIENDS \ Oclobcr 23, lo5o 

Generally our animals are larger here than they I" 

parish [Fuse clerical districtl m Norway. We have now s g ^ 

L that seas part o! the bargain «hen eve ^ghl .■>“ „ Jd, 

itivas so old thatithadlost5everalteeth.>tstJl yielded 

of tallow and about Sve hundred pounds of meat Our co y 

vreU, and the rnilbandcreamarerlebe, here ttan they ,ve.^ 

Our milt pails are so made that we can strain the 

ot the pad. Churning butter is also very easy and ^,de of 

than ten minutes and never more than Elteen. Our ''"'™ 

one and have double walls, so that between the churn P™P«' ' 

the cream is kept, and the outer covering there Is an open 'P 

may be filled wilh hot ot cold water, depending on the temp ^ 

sired, and on the front side ol the ehum there is a gauge which indie 

when the cream has turned into butter. 

Our washboards are also covered wilh zinc and designed ^ 

washing very easy and quick. We bake bread every day; it is pu v 
the mommg. baked at noon, and toasted in the afternoon. In ^ 

we put a leaven made in the following svayi to cold water are 
little salt, vinegar, su^i, and potassium. Besides we put a i 
water in the bread; the hop plant grows wUd here. No holts 
in our irons ; we heat them by putting them on a stove h . an 

much better for ironing than those we had in Norway. cr They 

The Indians (the wild ones) roam around in the forests hun mg 
• Paul Hjelm-Hansen had been appointed by the governor of not onV 

in agent of the Minnesota State Board of Immigration IJ** “-uNuponsin, news- 

in the Nordlsfc FoUichlad of Miimeapolts. but also m a LaCrosse, ^ 


In Bergenaposten, K 
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live in tents that they carry along with them and have a very strange 
kind of dress, which consists of trousers that only reach a little abo\‘e the 
knees, shoes made of deerskin, and a horsecloth, as I shall have to call it, 
around the shoulders. Their hair is arranged in long, peculiar plaits, and 
their faces are painted with different colors. Sometimes they stop by to 
sell game, ask for a cup of coffee or a bite to eat; they are very polite and 
do not harm us in any way. If we gave them a drink of liquor, we should 
be liable to a fine of $100. 

People here usually dress in very distinguished fashion. In Hamilton, 
for instance, I saw ladies that were very nicely dressed, and in Quebec 
I saw ladies wearing dresses of crepe with hoop skirts underneath instead 
of crinolines. You could also see silken shawls and Schaefer hats, and on 
their legs they would wear fine stockings and shoes, or else ssalk around 
with bare legs. 

January 0, 1S59 

On November 2 it snowed here, and since that time we ba\c bad 
winter. The weather has been very calm, hoNve\-er, except for a couple 
of days when it was rather cold, colder than I have ever knmvn it to be in 
Norway. Yet our animals have been out in the open every sing e ) » an 
we give them their hay and water in the fields though wc have a barn 
for them. Out here in the country there are not many jobs for servant 
girb, since all people here arc settlers that have to get a ong ** 

they can wilh their oven hands. Hot in the cities jobs are availa^. and 
the minimum pay for servant girls there is $l a week p us rcc 
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babygiil.IsuSeredveryUttlc.imdweiiiiistthaiikGod.who govenis all 

'°mmSl..yoaI»ow tewebavabJcea up leOacrea 

land including prairie and ivoods. It is about flve English 

Lars’s. Eddnlngen and hvelve from the town of St. Peter. “ 

are Ole Loftbus and our son Svend and a young man ^ 

Wo moved onto our land last May. In the slimmer we budt a cabin wim 

a loft, and also a bam lor the animals. We have fcee cows, a pan 0 

driving oven, two pairs o! two-yearmlds. three other oven "-Jy “ P'” 

old, a heifer, two pigs, and two sheep. Last fall we slaugh ere s pg 

We can also tell yon that we have broken thirteen acres of our land lor 
cultivation Five of these we planted with eom 

harvested 60 bushels of com and 70 of potatoes, together with 70 bushels 

, of cabbages Last year we farmed seven acres belonging to ar ■ 
Eddningen, from which we got haU and he hall. Out share consisted m 
30 bushels of wheat, 60 of barley, and 15 of oats. 1 have fenced ^ 
acres o! fields and meadow. As I see it, my land is well situated for water, 
fields, and hay, and is a good place to build ou. 

Now, to give you our honest opinion about emigration, which i 
many of you want to hear about, I can say truthfuDy that 1 do not regre 
our coming here, especially when I think of the heavy burdens w 
escaped from. I feel very glad about it aU, for example, when I 
the moving to the saeters, the plight of the cattle in winter, the a cu ^ 

of getting hay, and the problem of subsistence. From all this, wi o 

help, I regard myself as freed, not that I want anybody to think 
have escaped all worry by having come here Still, there is a big 


ence, especially for women. , 

I must now tell you a hltle about conditions here. We had a very goo 
year, but these are hard times for money, though we are hoping g* 
will soon improve. Wages are not high. A good worker gets 50 cents a 
day in the winter, but the trouble is that there is not much wor ® 

hadinthewinter. Inthesummerwagesaiefrom $75 to$l aday, an or 

girls from $4 to $6 a month, with never any lack of jobs for them. Now a 
little about the prices of foods, abushel of wheat, $.70; a bushel of com, 
$35; potatoes, $ 25, barley, $40; a barrel of wheat flour, $5; apoun o 
butter, from $ 10 to $ 15; a pound of pork, from $ 04 to $.04)1. 1 wil a o 
report a little about the prices of animals i a pair of driving oxen, $ ^ 

$70, for a team of good working horses, $200 to $300; and for a cow, $ 
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to $25; one-year old heifers, $5 to $6. Tools and implements are rather 
expensive here. A wagon costs from $50 to $100, a plow $12 to $15, a 
breaking plow $15 to $24, and a cook stove $15 to $35. We have bought a 
stove that cost us $36, and with it we can cook, roast pork, make bread, 
and brew coffee all at the same time. 


My rifle is always haded 


fTlOM A FAHMER IN DODGE COUNTY, 

'”™“OTA.ionuEKDS- [September 1862] 

At this time life is not very pleasant in this so-caUed wonderful America. 
The country is full of danger, and at no time do we feel any security for 
our lives or property. A week ago in our county (Dodge County in 
southeastern Minnesota), the name of every citizen between eighteen 
Md forty-five years of age was taken down, regardless of whether he, like 
tnyself, was married or not. Next month (October) there is to be a levy 
of soldiers for military service, and our county alone is to supply 118 men 
in addition to those who have already enlisted as volunteers. 

Last week we therefore all had to leave our harvesting work and our 
weeping wives and children and appear at the place of enlistment, d^- 
cast and worried. We waited until six o'clock in the afternoon. Then 
finally the commissioner arrived, accompanied by a band which con- 
tinued playing for a long lime to encourage us and give us a foretaste 
of the joys of war. But we thought only of its sorrows and despite our 
reluctance had to give our name and age. To tempt people to^en ist as 
volunteers, everybody who would volunteer was offered $22o, out ot 
which $123 is paid by the county and $100 by the stale. Sever^en 
then enlisted, Yankees and Norwegians, and we others, who 
stay at home and work for our wives and children, were or e 
ready at the next levy. Then who fa to go will be decided ^ ^ 

lots. In the meantime, we were forbidden to leave the coun y 
special permission, and we were also told that no one s ^ , 

• letter bears no date, but appeared la text. Jlorgen- 

^ obviomly was written in Setrteniber of that year. g ^ Bergen. 

Wjdrt adds a strong editorial wmment .ssalLng the American consul 
O- E. Dreutzer. for agitating for emlgratim* to America. 
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better off who can live at home in peaceful Norway. God grant us pa- 
tience and fortitude to bear these heavy burdens. 


Tomahawks and knives claim many victims 

niOME. 0 .,ATST. PEIER,MI>rNESOTA.TOFaiZKDS* , - ,,,00 

September 9, 1S62 

I take my pen to write you a few words with my wannest greetings 
to all your relatives and friends. Thus far we are all in good health. I must 
also tell you that our family has been increased by the amval of a little 
American who was bora on September 3. Other\vise I have no joyful or 
satisfactory tidings to bring to my dear home parish. 

I will now describe everything to you as thoroughly as I am able, and 
as far as my heart, which is trembh'ng with fear, will allow me. That 
which I suspected and wrote about in my last letter has come about The 
Indians have begun attacking the farmers. They have already killed a 
great many people, and many are mutilated in the cruelest manner. Tom- 
ehawks and knives have already claimed many victims. Children, less 
able to defend themselves, are usually burned alive or hanged in the 
trees, and destruction moves from bouse to bouse. The Indians bum 
everj'thing on their w’ay — houses, hay, grains, and so on. I beheve that 
even if I described the horror in the strongest possible language, my 
description would fall short of the reality. We have mov’ed into ^t- Peter 
now to stay aUve as long as possible. These troubles have now lasted for 
about two weeks, and every day larger numbers of settlers come into t 
Peter to protect their lives from the raging Indians. They crowd them- 
selves together in large stone houses for protection, and the misery is so 
great that imagination could not depict it in darker colors. A few perso 
arrive almost naked, others wounded by bullets or other weapom, an 
some with their hands and feet burned off- May I never again ' 
see such terrible sights 1 Those who have enough money to mov e on trave 

fartherdowninthecountry.butitisnotsafewberetheygo, or ew 

country is in a stale of turmoil and the Indians are found almost everj-- 
where. 

• TW imer .pp»,rf to .5 Oe<.b»27, 1862. 

rtpiinted from Butkemdi Amtttidende. 
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port to leave the couolty. Dejected, we went home, and “T 
a mood of uncertainty and tension, almost like pnsonms of 
fonncrly so free countiy Our names have been taken down-pethap 
shall he a soldier nest month and have to leave my home, my wife, child, 
and everything I have been working for over so many years. 

But this is not the worst of it We have another and far more ci^el 
enemy near by. namely the Indians They are raging especially m no^- 
westem Minnesota and perpetrate cruelties which no pen can descnbe 
As yet they have not appeared in our fairly densely populated dislncts. 
but still they are not more than ten or fifteen Norwegian miles away. 
Every day settlers come through here who have had to abandon every- 
thing they owned to escape a most painful death Several Nonvegians 
have been killed and many women have been captured. They chase the 
women together in groups and make them herd the cattle they ave 
seized. , - 

When the Indians are on horseback they rush with the speed ot 
whirlwind across the vast prairies. You are not safe from them anywhere, 
for they are as cunning as they are bold The other evening we receive 
the frightening message that they have been seen in our neighborhoo . 
so we hitched out horses and made ready to leave our house and all our 
property and escape from the savages under the cover of darkness, u 
it was a false alarm, God be praised, and for this time we could res 
undisturbed. How terrible it is thus, every moment, to expect that you 
will be attacked, robbed, aod perhaps murdered! We do not go to be 
any night without fear, and my nfle is always loaded But may the 
of the Lord be done. We must not grumble, for He may still save us. It is 
true that some cavalry have been dispatched against these hordes, u 
they will not avail much, for the Indiaus are said to be more than ten 
thousand strong Besides they are so cunning that it is not easy to get 
the better of them Sometimes they disguise themselves in ordina^ 
farmers’ clothes and stalk their victims noiselessly. Thus they recen y 
attacked some Norwegians who were workmg at their threshing ma 
chine suspecting no danger The men vrere all killed, the horses sto en, 
and the machine and the whole crop burned. ^ 

From this you may see how we livel On the one hand, the prospect o 
being carried o5 as cannon fodder to the South, on the other the imminen 
danger of fallmg prey to the Indians. Add to this the heavy war tax that 
everybody has to pay whether he b cnhsted as a soldier or not. You are 
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better off who can live at home in peaceful Norway. God grant us pa- 
tience and fortitude to bear these heavy burdens. 


Tomahawks and knives claim many victims 

raOM E. O., AT ST. PETER, MINNESOTA, TO FRIENDS * , n i oen 

September 9, 1862 

I take my pen to write you a few words with my wannest greetings 
to all your relatives and friends. Thus far we are all in good health. I must 
also tell you that our family has been increased by the arrival of a little 
American who was bom on September 3. Otherwise I have no joyful or 
satisfactory tidings to bring to my dear home parish. 

I will now describe everything to you as thoroughly as I am able, and 
as far as my heart, which is trembling %vith fear, will allow me. That 
which I suspected and wrote about in my last letter has come about. The 
Indians have begun attacking the farmers. They have already killed a 
great many people, and many are mutilated in the crudest manner. Tom- 
ahawks and knives have already claimed many victims. Children, less 
able to defend themselves, are usually burned alive or hanged in the 
*r®es, and destruction moves from house to ho\ise. The Indians bum 
everything on their way - bouses, hay, grains, and so on. I believe that 
even if I described the horror in the strongest possible language, my 
description would fall short of the reality. We have moved into St. Peter 
now to stay aUve as long as possible. TTiese troubles have now lasted for 
about two weeks, and every day larger numbers of setUers come into St 
Peter to protect their Uves from the raging Indians. They crowd them- 
selves together in large stone bouses for protection, and the misery is so 
great that imagination could not depict it in darker colon. A few persons 
arrive almost naked, others wounded by bullets or other weapon, an 
some ^vith their hands and feet burned off. May I never again have 
see such terrible sights 1 Those who have enough money to move on trave 

fartherdowninthecountry,butitisnotsafewherelheygo, ort ew 

country is in a state of turmoil and the Indians are found almost every- 
where. 

• Thij letter appeared in Stavenger AmtHidende og AdresteassU, October 27, 18 
reprinted from Btukemda AjrststieUnde. 
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August 21 since I had to dee from my dear home, and since that time I 
have not been on my land, as it is only a sad sight because at the spot 
where I bad a happy home, there are now only rums left as reminders of 
the terrible Indians. Stall I moved up here to the neighborhood again this 
summer. A number of famihes have moved back here again so that we 
hope after a while to make conditions pleasant once more. Yet the atroci- 
ties of the Indians are and will be fresh in memory. They have now been 
driven beyond the boundanes of the state, and we hope that they never 
will be allowed to come here agam. 1 am now staying at the home of 
S]ur Anderson, two and a half miles from my home. 

I must also tell you how much 1 had before I was ruined in this way. 

1 bad 17 head of cattle, 8 sheep, 8 pigs, and a number of chickens; now 
I have 6 head of cattle. 4 sheep, 1 pig. Five of my cattle stayed on my land 
until February 1863, and bved on some hay and stacks of wheat on the 
land; and I received compensation from the government for my cattle 
and other movable property that I lost. Of the six cattle that I now have 
three are milk cows, and of these I have sold butter, the summer’s prod- 
uct, a httle over 230 pounds, I sold this last month and got $66 for it. In 
general I may say that one or another has advised me to sell my land, but 
I would rather keep it for a lime yet, m the hope that some of my people 
might come and use it. It is difEcult to get such good land again, and if 
you, my dear daughter, would come here, you could buy it and use it. 
and then it would not be necessary to let it fall into the hands of strangers. 

And now m closing I must send my very warm greetings to my unfor- 
gettable dear mother, my dearest daughter and her husband and chil- 
dren, and in general to all my relatives, acquaintances, and friends. And 
may the Lord by his grace bend, direct, and govern our hearts so that 
we sometime with gladness may assemble with God in the eternal man- 
sions where there will be no more partings, no sorrows, no more trials, but 
everlasting ]oy and gladness, and contentment in beholding Gods face. 
If this be the goal for all our endeavors through the sorrows and cares of 
this life, then through his grace we may hope for a blessed life hereafter, 
for Jesus sake. 
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Americans are practical and efficient 


FKOM A RESIDENT OF FARIBAULT, 
MEs-N-ESOTA, to FR1ENT3S * 


1866 


low 

After four daj*s’ stay in New York I left by railroad for the West through 
the stales of Ne\v’ York, PennsyU'ania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, to 
Chicago. On my way, I went through a great many large cities and vil- 
lages. In Norway I had read that the railroad tracks in America go rig t 
through the middle of the streets, and this had seemed most peculi^^ 
me. But now I saw that it uas quite true. Any possible danger is avoided 
by having the trains move verj’ slowly through the cities and by the ring 
iog of big, sonorous bells on the fronts of the locomoth es. 4 v • 

Chicago is a large and splendid city. The degree of briskness an usi 
ness activity here is not much less than in London or Nesv York. ^ jot 
kamv, Chicago is considered the most important grain ® 

world. At the present time it has more than 200.000 inhabitants; m IWU 
it had 4,470. But the location of the city is wry unbealthfuL 
After a da/s stay in Chicago I bought a ticket for U Crosse, die desti- 
nation of my journey for the time being. I came through ano er g 
city. Milwaukee, wb'ch has more than 100.000 inhabitMts. U Crosse, 
like Milwaukee, is located in the state of Wisconsin. It is on e 
sippi River and is stUl a smaU town of not over 8.000 inhabitant, o w om 
more than a third seem to be Norwegians. Here I met our c er , 
whom I himvfrom Chrisdaoia. Hey had no good ' 

said that it would be difficult to get a job just then, as I bad nm''' 
veiy inopportune season. These clerks bad not bad easy S 

firstperiodoftheirstayinAmerica.Fora!ongtimethey 

their living by manual labor. One of them bad been a pain ^ 

a tanner, and the third had worked as a simple laborer on a ra 

Mississippi going downa to St. Louis. They advased me to get a **5* 

unta the toes Liame more favorable, but for quite a 

teel much like doing ibis. An older clerk bom Cbmbama wto ^ 

in La Crosse a couple of daj-s after roe. look service as a vv 

ing house, as he could not get a position in trade either in 8 

Crosse. Attera£eivn.ore<kysin*Lc.«sse.Idedded to 

In St Peter I became acquainted ™th a Suede. L, who was n 

• This letter appeared in A/fenfcWrt. September 23. 1866. 
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have surprised me higlily. As )-ou know, it was the poorest of our coun- 
ttjinen who, oppressed by the hardships they endured in their nati\e 
countiv*, left No^^^■ay to seek a belter home in America. And they ha\e 
not sought in vain. 

Minnesota, which is still a j-oung stale, can undoubtedly look ahead 
to a great future. By the end of tins centui)’ it will probably be one oj the 
richest and mightiest states in the whole Union. Its sire is about 53,000 
square miles. Its fertilit)' is unmatched by that of any other country- m 
the u-orld. the climate is healthful and pleasant, though the summer is 
terribly hot Although the winter is short, it is said to be almost as se\-ere 
as in Nor^s•ay. Miles of vast prairies alternate with extensive oak forests 
here (the Big Woods). Nmshere io all the vast areas of land I ha%-e 
tra\-eled through have I seen as great an eles’ation as Egebergbakken m 
N'orss-ay. With regard to communications, Minnesota has been 
thus far; but this is due not to bek of enterprise on the pari of the ^ 
itants but to the huge size of the counli>'ai)d the nc^^•ness of e\-er>-thing 

In the meantime construction of ses-eral Important railroads is mg 

carried forNS'ard with energ)'. I advise e%'er)‘body in Norv'ay " ® 

under unhappy and straitened circumstances to come to Minnesota. But 
there are many tribulations and privatior>s to be faced in 
■Hiis is not the fault of the country; It must simply be ® * 

cient knowledge of the language and conditions here. I ha' c 
many who were dissatisfied in the beginning, but this dissatisfaction 


changed into a feeling of content u »ft, 

As to the general character of the Americans, I must saj a ^ ^ 
a very strong, enterprising, and energetic people with a 
proach to all kinds of problems. Even if it is only a matter of 
mrignificant thine I0ce a lamp chimney or a shoebms , j^on no e 
they are more efficient than people in the old country’. ° 

'hines have been developed to a high degree of perfection. Th^ 
chines for the harvesting of grain and the mowing o > . J 
machines for taking up potatoes; these are designed in m ® ^ ^ 

the potatoes are seized and thrown up into the baneL They 
machines for milking and ebnming, for washing clothes and „ g 

them dry. Horses are used in the sawing of wood. ^...^.rnuch- 

I like American customs and habits, opinions, an nrinciple of 

^peciafly the fact that there is no class dislinebon ^ ^ the 

equality has been universally accepted and adopted. Th 
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famep, and the laborer enjoy the same depee d respect as the merchant 
and the official There is one class, however, which the Americans loo 
askance at, that is the saloonkeepers - those who sell beet and liquor. 

In this small town there are seven churches belonging to seven diaer- 
ent congregations. Indeed, rehgious sects and nationalities are blended 
here in the most variegated manner, deep and sincere religious feeling 
is found side by side with the most uncompromising kind of rationalism 
With regard to political opinion, the parties are very sharply divided. 
The deep split between the President and the Congress which was 
recently adjourned you probably know about just as well as I do 
ably you are also familiar with the murders in Memphis and New 
Orleans, with Wilkes Booth, John-copper-son, Arm in Arm or the Bread- 
and-Butter Convention in Philadelphia, as the Republican newspapers 
call it , , 

I now consider President Johnson a big , though I defen^ e 

Mm when I %vas in Christiania He has surrendered completely to e 
copperheads” and the rebels in ihe South allied svith them, and is ru * 
ously opposing the party that elevated him to power. Because of this, e 
rebels have begun to stir once more It has almost got to be so that a 
loyal man cannot travel, let alone stay in most of the southern states 
During the absence of Sheridan— he has received military charge o 
Texas and Louisiana — the military in New Orleans was placed un « 
the command of a former rebel general by telegraphed order from t e 
President. It is hard to imagine a greater insult either to the Army or e 
country. But President Johnson is hardly furthering the cause 
South by behaving in this manner, as time will show very soon. ® 
Republican press is breathing smoke and fire. Hundreds of newspaper® 
which supported the President six months ago have changed their 
attitude completely. But the Republican party is so strong that for a 
while yet it will have a majonty both in the Senate and in Congress, an 
the South will not be allowed to send representatives until the Nort 
has received complete guarantees that the money and the blood ex 
pended on the defense of the Union were not sacrificed in vain. 

The thunder and lightning here are quite dreadful. There is rea y 
something terrifying about the electric storms in this country. When they 
get really severe it is as if the sky and everything you see were in flames, 
and the peals of thunder are so loud that they sound as if a thousand o 
the biggest Armstrong guns wwe bang fired at the same tune. I have 
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to Ayer’s Pills or Sweet’s Blood Renewer, and occasionally I have caught 
myself in sorro%vful consideration of tiiat lovely half of humanity, whom 
jnung men lo\’e so much, and who, in order to please us, get their rosy 
cheeks at the apothecary’s. Oh, if only drese fine, lovable human beings 
could come up here and move about in this clean air 1 Then the prettiest 
natural roses and lilies would come of themselves, and to doctors and 


druggists one could justifiably say, "Go<xl*by.” 

On the afternoon of July 12 I started on my journey, accompanied by 
Messrs. Bitnvn and Torgerson. As we left, our friends sent a salvo o 
laughter after us. We could expect nothing else, for our position, sitting 
in the midst of all our boxes of provisions and all the rattling cookiOj, 
and baking utensils in the long farm wagon dra%vn by hvo powerful o xra 

that walked with the slowest possible gait through the town, was in ® 

comical. Our friends, as we learned later, had estimated that on 
afternoon we would get only fen miles from town, and so it happen • 
Just as we were about to pitch camp near Darling House, we noUc 
some riders pursuing us. They were Kfessrs. Lewiston, Rasch, my w ^ 
Johnson, and the chief clerk, Rasmussen, who formed a 

WespeDtlhegreaterpartofthenightlogetherveryenjoyaby.aD w e 

at length we became tired we lay down on the floor of Darling s cabin 


get a little rest , , . 

At five o'clock in the morning we had breakfast toge ^er, an 
o’clock our friends said farewell to the “Red River men. ' 

pleased to call us. We started immediately on the way, and lha y 
reached the Pomme de Terre River in the northeastern ° 
^^nty, about thirty-four miles from Alexandria. ^Ve passe 
station and Evans\nlle. where the stage changes horses and whe 
are some stores. At the last-named place, which “ ^ 

Nor^vegian and Swedish settlements, Mr. Lewiston has estab i 
seU as trader. Dr. Rasch also intends to selUe there. 
"hichEs-anssTlleliesthereisafineviewoffertilepnime.w 
ery. and small lakes. All the land hereabouts is either taken p b) 
men uho cleared the land or is in the hands of speculators. 

About four miles north of Evansville, the roa goes The 

^d of Pelican Lake, the most beautiful spot I saw on i J . 
lake is quite large, about eight mfles in length an j,bout 

It is connected by a narrow strait with Lake Chnstm ' 
the ame size. Ou^ from the lake the land rises hke an amphitheater. 
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to Ayer s Pills or Sweet’s Blood Renewer, and occasionally I have caught 
mj'self in sorrowful consideration of that lovely half of humanity, whom 
young men love so much, and who, in order to please us, get their rosy 
cheeks at the apothecary’s. Oh, if only these fine, lovable human beings 
could come up here and move about in this clean airl Then the prettiest 
natural roses and lilies %vould come of themselves, and to doctors and 


druggists one could justifiably say, "Good-by.” 

On the afternoon of July 12 1 started on my journey, accompanied by 
Messrs. Brown and Torgerson. As we left, our friends sent a salvo of 
laughter after us. We could expect nothing else, for our position, sitting 
in the midst of all our boxes of provisions and all the rattling cooking 
and baking utensils in the long farm wagon drawn by two powerful oxen 
that walked with the slowest possible gait through the town, was indeed 
comical. Our friends, as we learned later, had estimated that on that 
afternoon we would get only ten miles from town, and so it happened. 
Just as we were about to pitch camp near Darhng House, we noticed 
some riders pursuing us. They were Messrs. Lewiston, Rasch, my hosh 
Johnson, and the chief clerk, Rasmussen, who formed a "sxuprue party. 
We spent the greater part of the night together \ ery cnjoyably, and u hen 
at length we became tired we lay down on the floor of Darling s cabin to 


get n little rest 

At five o’clock in the morning we had breakfast together, and at slx 
o clock our friends said farmvell to the "Bed River men, as they’ were 
pleased to call us. We started immediately on the way, and that day we 
reached the Pomme de Terre River in the northeastern comer of Grant 
County, about thirty-four miles from Alexandria. We passed CHpi^va 
station and Evanss-ille, where the stage changes hones and where there 
are some stores. At the last-named place, which is surround^by new 
Norrvegian and Swedish settlements. Mr. Lewiston has established him- 
self as trader. Dr. Rasch abo intends to settle there. From the mU on 
"hich Evansr’ille lies there is a fine viervof fertile prairie, wood n 
ery. and small lakes. All the land hereabouts is either taken up by the 

mcnwhoclearcdthelandorlsinthehandsofspeculators. 

About four mfles north of Es-anss-iUe, the road goes past the nort^ 
end of Pelican Lake, the most beautiful spot I saw on this journey, he 
lake is quite large, about eight mfles In length and six mil« in breadth- 

It is connected by a naiwv strait svilh Lake Christina, w c ® ’ 

the same size. Out from the lake the Und rises like an amphitheater. TtH? 
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to Aj er’s Pills or Sweet’s Blood Renexver. and occasionally I have caugM 
mj-self in sonossRil consideration of that Wy half of humanity, whom 
)-ouiig men love so much, and who, in order to please get ® 
cheeks at the apothecary’s. Oh, if only fliese fine, ® 'l^^nTPttiesl 
could come up here and move about in this clean air ® P , 

natural roses and lilies would come of themselves, and to doctors and 
drugmts one could justifiably say. Good-by. 

oTdie afternoon of July 12 1 started on my journey accompanied by 
M«s„. Bn>™ and Torgerson. As we Wt, our friends ^ “ 

togller after us. We could espect nothing else, for our 
m L midst uf all our hoses of provisions and all the -“'“S ^ 
and baking utensils in the long farm wagon draxvn by tw o P°'' . 

that \valked\vith the slowest possible gait through the to%^, 

eomical. Our friends, as w= learned later, had eshmated 
afternoon we would get only ten miles from towm, an s nnhced 
Just as we were about to pitch camp near Darhng ^ ^ 

some Hden pursuing us. •Aey were hle»rs. Lesvistou, Tl 

Johnson, and the chief cleric, Rasmussen, who forme “ ^ 

We spent the greater part of the night together very enj > - 

at length we became tod we lay dorvn on the floor of Darhng s eahm 

^ At five o’clock in the morning we had breaWast 

o'clock Out friends said farewell to the “Red i' ef 

pleased to call us. We started immediately on the w'ay. ^ 

reached the Pomme de Terre River in the no cas Chippmva 

County, about thirty-four miles from Ale.’iandna. e p ^jjej-e 

station and Evansville, where the stage changes by neNV 

are some stores. At the last-named place, which is him- 

Nomegian and Swedish settlements, Mr. Lew^ton ^ 

self as trader. Dr. Rasch also intends to set e woodland scen- 

''bichE%-ans\Tlleliesthereisafineviewoffe ♦..len up by the 

cry. and small lakes. Ah the laud hereabouts u ether Bk'- P 

nien who cleared the land or is in the hands© northern 

About four miles north of Evansville, the loa g journey. The 

end of Pelican Lake, the most beautiful spot saw breadth, 

lake is quite large, about ei^t miles in which is about 

It is connected by a narrow strait wifli La 'e omoWthcater. The 

the same size. Out from the lake the land rises e 
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Kne fanning land is doUed with gnn-cs of trees, and in the lake is a small 
ubnd. closely o% ergrown with trees. Tlib clianning landscape lay open 
for homesteaders uni J two yTars ago. No\%’ it has been taV.cn by Norss c- 
guns and Suedes, among whom arc a great many bachelors, of whom 
some may pcrliaps be wnlhng to sell their homestead right or their labor 
w [len a fas orabic opportunity presents itself. 

At the northern end of Pelican Lake, the great unsettled prairie, which 
stretches to Fort Carr)' in the English possessions, begins. About lualfway 
lictwccn Pelican Lake and Pomme de Terre station, there is a pretty 
little lake sunounded by woods llerctW'o Scandinavians have this ) car 
t.alcn homesteads From Pomme de Terre to Fort Abercrombie the 
pnirie is a green sea, with waves of tall grass. To the eastward, land 
elevations arevisiblchereand therein the large Otter Tail County, but to 
the westward one secs nothing but the green sea. Ten miles from Pomme 
dc Terre and close to the road is a small bke fringed with woods. A full- 
blooded Frcnchm.in lives there with on Indian woman. Jle lias begun 
to raise some potatoes but lives chiefly by hunting and fishing. 

Tlie cv cning of (lie third day, we camped near tlie station. Old Cross- 
ing, which u a ferr)'. From this pbee one has a fine view. Toward the 
east one can see the Leaf Mountains rise up out of the green sen. About 
fourteen miles from Old Crossing, near Ott ertail Riv cr in Wilkins County 
(previously calU-d Andy Johnson's County), there is a liUlc woodland. 
Tlie pbee u called Dreckenndge. and it is to this place that l)ie ne'V 
railroad, running from Minneapolis through Hennepin, Wright, Meeker, 
K.'indiiohi, Chippewa, Lac Qui Parle, Stevens, and Traverse counties, is 
to come, if possible, this fall Tlie town has a very fine location In the 
middle of the fertile prainc. Tlicrc Is no doubt that a fine town vvntl 
develop here when the railroad comes in and the country becomes 
settled 

In the evening of the fourth day we reached Fort Abercrombie, which 
lus a garrison of a hundred men. Tliis is very beautiful country wath 
plenh of wootls Tlie Red Rivxr forms the botinifary between Dakota 
Temtorv and Minnesota, and the fort lies on the Dakota side. Opposite, 
on tlw Minnesota side, there is a fairly large steam s.avvmill. Here by the 
fort, tlte breadth of tlie prainc between the ne<l River on the vvest and 
tlie RuSalo River on the east b only eighteen or twenty miles. Tliis 
breadth gradually decreases as one approaches Ceorgrfovi-n. where the 
riven unite and flow togetlier In their coune toward the British possei- 
43S 
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eoas. Fnan Aleumdria to Fort Aberciombie “ 

twmt)' mfles north ot the fort, the prairie is only from sii to ei„ 

ia breadth. Along the rivers on both sides of the pr^e there ri a g^t 

deal ot woods as far as Georgetown. The nvers. ^ i 

tads, cut the land into areas of larger or smaller sizn The p 

uithia these curves are surrounded on three sides by w 

fourth side lies open toward the piaine. and are p . 

beaut,, in the lee of the woods. The whole prairie, ^ 

the sbghtest bulge or rise, is the most fertile land one „,UstTatuni 

lists of rich black sod with a slight intennirtnre “J “ .jie 

of day. On this prairie there is room for several thousan 
needs are largely composed of elm, ^h, and 
Twenh’-five miles north of Fort Abercromb! , of so- 

sionaiy has a station, for there are in these parts a ° ^ 

«ned half-breeds, that is. half French and half 
speak only French- In the neighborhood of this rtatjon, 
settlers have taken up homestead land. station 

We camped, the ^th es-ening. abo_jd three mJes no^ 
xsear four or five half-breeds’ huts. The .^.^crombiealthe 

nached Georgetown, which lies fifty miles from Ui»re thev haso 

point where the Bufialo River and the Red ^ number 

l»gmtolayoutato%vn.Therearesupposedto 'e During 

of settlers here before the Indians began their homble 

the Indian War the settlers fied and have not ^ ^be 

time there are only two families here, a German se ^ 

Hudson’s Bay Company, which has quite a large w 

of goods here. . Jn the near future it 

The location of Georgetown makes it cCTtam ^ ^ 

^ be an active and pleasant town. It is the cen ^ ^ 

tractoflandontowhich5€ttIerswiIlfl«»'vinh^enum . ^ Hudson's 

railroads are built Even nmv it b the docking p is high, 

Bay Company s steamboats, whitdi, in the st Cloud. I" 

oome up here to call for the goods that are broug 
the summer, when the river b lo%v, they bav'e to think, at 

oBes farther do%s-n. (From Frog Point the 

'ery slight cost, be cleared of those ob^cles w ^yj -oint for four 
loats during the summer months.) Thb b also ^vagon from 

w Bve fcrti which ucw m.ut fetch uH their uecewitiei b, 
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St Cloud. Ccorgcto%\n is in ihe best locality for trading with the Indians 
and lialf-brccds, ssho now must bring the results of Uieir hunting to St 
I’aul. Enormous vsatcr po«cr lor manufacturing purposes is assailable. 
It IS surrounded by a considerable amount of forest and can, at least for 
quite a «hilc, count the wliolc Red Riser Valley up to Fort Garry as its 
upland, for the people who h\e tlicrc nosv has c to fetch all their necessi- 
ties from St. Paul or St Cloud. As an active and well-stocked town, 
CeorgetouTj would naturally draw to itself a good deal of the trade and 
would liardly lose it again, except if.wlien more land becomes cultisalcd, 
more towns are founded faiths north. 

On our joumey we met daily scseral hundred w-agonloads of goods, 
part of which went to (he forts and part to Hudson Bay. W'c spoke with 
quite a ^c\^ of the dn\crs who told us that they bad five hundred miles to 
go from St Cloud to ihcir homes, and that they usually covered twenty 
or lwcnl)-ri%c miles per day The round tnp takes about fifty days. The 
goods w luch they transport come from Nw York through St. Paul to St. 
Cloud and are brought from tlicre by horses and osen to the Red River. 
For a liarrcl of flour the freight cliargc is ten dollars, and a wagonload 
consists usually of nine barreb From Ccorgelown to Fort Carry, which 
lies seventy miles from the Minnesota boundary, is about two hundred 
miles Tlie driven said tlut thebnd in lliat whole stretch is of the same 
cluractcr as the prainc licrc but that It u for the most part more plenti- 
fully supplied w jth w oodi Farmers from Canada are beginning to settle 
on the land in the British possessions. We met many wagonloads of farm 
implementr and abo met fisc Canaduns who were emigrating (0 }tu(lson 
Ba) Tlicy described conditions In Canada as pitiable. 

Inasmuch as it w as the consensus among all persons wc met, either on 
the w as or m Ceorgetow-n. tlut the bud north of Georgetown vs as at least 
as good as liut soutli of there, sse decided not to go any farther iiortlu 
We lud alrc.ndy seen excellent land for several thousand farmers, and 
for the present Out should Ixr sufficient in these parts. It w as our pbn to 
make the return tnp along tlic Buffalo River $0 that w e might see the 
land there, but vse were told m CcsirgctossTi that since the lime of tlie 
Indun troubles the road lud not been used, and Out it vsas nosv so 
osTTgrowTi with grass tlut people wlio were not acquainted In tliat 
region would not be likely to find it We therefore decided to return by 
Uic same road wc lad come, that is, on the Red Riser side. Tlie bnd 
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dong the Buffalo River, according to reports, is very beautiful and 
fertile and has a good deal of woods. . , 

Concerning the problem of settlement, it is not only my “ 

that of all who have seen this part of the country, that it presen X 

advantagesforScandinavianfarmersthatimmigrantsare I'ey 

in here tritUn the next year, that this tract of land wUl m ™^e 

built up and under cultivation, and that it then w' 

richest and most beautiful regions in Amenca. '^e soi is e 

highest degree and is exceptionally easy to cultivate, or er , 

iasasLe orastump^the^vayoftheplo^v. Woods are^ 

in great quantities along the rivers. Railroads are to run 
middle of the whole long vaUey. Steamships already come p 
Bnlish possessions to Georgetown and will m a few years g 

much father. The sale of farm products to the forts and HutonJ^y 
'All! become extraordinarily profitable. The water P°"'® , 

on both sides of the prairie is more than sufficient or jnooths, 

lories. And the climate is exceptionally healthful- In ^ ^ the 

May. June, July, and August, the heat may at Umes b g ^ ^ 

atmosphere is always fresh. In September and .,v’aV,Qut the same 
very pleasant. Winter sets in in November -uth about 
degree of cold as in western Norway, and it con 
March. In the wintertime, the snow is usually two or 
hes in a solid mass over the whole prairie so ’fo® latter part of 
wherever one may vvish. Spring work commences port of 

March or the first part of April, and harvesting begins the P 
July or the first part of August. jj -ood many 

Prom my impression of the country, I have e p 
of my countrymen, the Scandinavians, will come up Georgetown, 

bact of land which lies between Fort take 160 

specially along the rivers on both sides of the pra^e. 
acres of homestead land, and, if he has the oppo n 
in addition buy 160 acres for $200. With an area ot <J- ^ 

«'ery famUy that does not care to Uve too can be estab- 

fortable livelihood. Provided, as I hope, that ^ desire to have and 
Iwhed here this fall of at least fifty neighbon sue j 

«ho would be immediately willing to build a enur ^ye 

settle here myself. Messrs. Brown and Torgerson ^nd 

men vnU do the same. North of Georgetown vva» 
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opportunit)' for those who primanly vi*ant to keep stock or go into cattle 
raising. 

in connection with the prohlcm of settlement, it should not be over- 
looked that a part of this land at times of overflow is subject to floods. 
In Uie last tsventy years, however, I am told that there has been only one 
flood, and that was two >can ago when there were floods in many other 
parts of Minnesota as w ell as liere. U people were to refrain from settling 
on places subject to such catastrophes in nature, which surrounds us all, 
the largest and most fertile parts of the earth would he desobte. 

Another thing Is that many are afraid of new attacks by the Indians. 
I admit that there may be some ground for such a fear, for Indians, like 
all other cowardly batharians, are vmdictne, cruel, improvident, and 
unreliable. If they had the opportunity, they would undoubtedly clear 
out a]] wlutc men west of the Mississippi Meanwhile, it is to be re- 
marked that the Chippewa Indians, who live here in Minnesota, did not 
lake part in the massacre of 18C2. That was earned on by the Sioux and 
a fevv allied minor tnbes. These are now roaming about in Dakota and 
do not dare come into Minnesota. Between the Chippcwas and the Sioux 
there u «n<juenchable liatrcd,/or which reason the Sioux do not dare to 
approach the stronghold of the Chippcwas, especially because the Sioux 
know that in case of war tlic Chippcwas would have the support of all 
while men. Although I, personally, do not attribute much significance to 
that reason for fearing the Indians. 1 do grant tliat one can never be 
entirely secure, and that is partly why I am hoping that the Scandina- 
vians will begin the cultivation of the bnJ with a big and wcll-pbnned 
settlement strong and watchful enough to overawe the Indians. 

I have grounds for expecting that a society of honorable men will be 
formed here in Alexandria to guide those Scandinavian families that 
might Wish to settle in the Red River Valley. To this society such families 
could go to obtain the more detailed information they might want. 

On tlie return trip, I had the pleasure of meeting Governor Marshall 
at Fort Abercrombie lie wax accompanied by a large number of men 
wlio. in the interests of railroads, were going to Georgetown and from 
thereon through the Dakota Temtory to the .Missouri River. I cxclianged 
a few words with Ilis Excellency, who expressed lux pleasure in meeting 
me so far out in the wilderness, to which I replied that I regarded it as 
tV* TMjvV xmprManV pan rf my mlsslcm to investigate those tracts rf Uni 
which as he open to imtnIgraUon, 
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Upon my retain to Alexandria I rvas a-eiy plearanUy 
Pastor Brandt ot Decorah. He uses his varsations to travel a “ 5 

the Koisvegian settlements in this region and conduct divines 

people. He baptiaes. confirms, conducts — XTirival 
preaches. He conducted divine services muuedmtely atte 
here in the sniaU but beautiful local Methodist church to ^ 

and edification ot the Scandinavian people here. He left tte P 

the vicinity of Pelican Labe. Today, Saturday, he 

meeting of Norwegian farmers in the neighherh^d ^ C.^ 

These fanners intend to pledge themselves to pnrc ase a p 

hire a minister. Thcro are many sober Christians 

herewliofeeldeeplythekclcoftheregularpreac go ^ 

^ho would gladly pledge themselves to reine y 
possible. 


Fiftun khes only a fcv/ hundred 

ROM PACT, HJELSiI-HANSEN, AT ALEXA^•I•B1A, tCflO 

‘ffiOCESOTA, TO THE PUBLIC * AugUS^ 19> 1®*” 

We left Evansville on August 4 - this lime "1* 

-and traveled via Pomme de Terre to Pf-' ^ J^tty and 

Otter Tail About halfway between und this lake 

good-sized lake called Ten Mde Lake. The -pjtural land. U 

consists partly of w’oodland and partly of eiM en jpojt of 

^ been settled solely by Norsemen, numbenug 
^bom are old fanners from Illinois, Wisconsin, an south of the 

“ttohy to the north of the lake is as yet unsem^ 

lake, the whole country as far as EvansviDe is s receive and treat 

'Ve passed the night with . - - - journey northward 

fravelen kindly, and the nest day we continued fjom 

io Prairie Lake. About twelve i^es (about forty) 

tbe Otter Tail River, a large group of Nor" '^g^ 1869- The 

* *pp-ared m Sordttk b ^ 

™Py ’^hich is in the ^*?^®^jlais«nonthetnpd»®' 

*lr. Lewiston was the companion of Hiet®** 
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nllmoro n»cl ..her .ou.hc™ cou»..» ta>. iW* 

1 . iKalcd .m..g a group o! aW EIt«n small lakes, some of 'sWeh 

are only a frm- l.ondrrf ) ards opart, lies. 

and m.lch co«s. and are in iuU svMng cultivating the sod and n , 
•nfey possess the best agricultural land and Kave plenty of Asoodhnd 
Among these vsell-sat.sfied farmers are many from 
had ox'ir dinner snth these landly people, ssho expressed their entire sat 
faction sMlh the land they liad liomcstcaded. 


ItiJmbiieii only by bears 


mOM PAUL tlJELM-llAVSEN. r< OTTEBTAn. 

COUNTY, TO -niE runuc * 1SG9 

Through a stretch of forest nso or three miles wide we arris cd at a fairly 
large prairie m Otter Tad On tins pnine. sshich is surrounded by ss ooos 
and full of small hVes lisc tsvo Danes and nine Americans, but otherssise 
it is completcl) settled bv Norwegians, most of tlicm old farmers rom 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and Missoun None of these farmers has less tlwn 
IGO acres of bnd. sshile scscral Ime 320 acres and more, !>csidcs ssood- 
land in sufTicient quantity The oldest seltlers liasc only hsed here for 
tiso scan. Inil they liase already cullis-atcd from ten to forty aerts o 
bind Tlicy haxe gotxl. to some extent cstn beautiful houses, many mi c i 
cosss, sheep, oxen, and horses, and on tlic whole their economic con i 
tion IS s cry satisbctory 

From Fergus Falls we set out the next morning toward the south to 
the Pomme de Terre station in Grant County A stretch of about ten 
miles along this road is completely desolate, though the land is sr^ry 
gootl and well supplied with forest and small laVes. A considerable part 
of this area bears a stnVing resemblance to Norwegian landscap«. 
especullv to Ilnbcn and AsVer Among the hills, the w-oods, and I e 
water we felt sers much at homc.hut at the present time this fine coun- 
try Is onK inhabited b> bears, which seem lobe thrising 

Leasing this hilly country, you arrise at a large and attractlsc prune 
which immcxliatelv presents to view two small laVrs sufxouudeil by 
• Tliilrtlft ippr ^ f d in Vntifltk Srplrmbcr 8. 1800 
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taesl. This is the beginning of the line, large Norsvegian setf ement 
bo,™ as the Ten Mfle Lake Settlement, which toward the sonthw es 
eitends to and around Ten MOe Lake, hnvard the south almos 
Ponnne de Terre station, and toward the east to Eleonora and 
Lake, The number of Norwegian farmers m these parte rs . 

beatleastlTO-Idarenot vouch tor the correct^s of « ^ 
they are said to be in very good circumstances, Thrs se 

wise DO more than two years old. ncrUMn 

These settlements and the new Norwegian settlement n 
River, which ^vas mentioned in my previous cone^onden , 
present time the most important Scandinavian co onies m ^ 
is true that there are also Scandinavians in odier p ^ 

Battle Uke and Otter Lake City, but their number is sa,d to be ry 
small and the land in those parts barren and sandy. 


Scandinavians must become assimilated 

fWJM A FAREWELL SPEECH OF 

AT ALEXA-N-DMA, MDfKESOTA * September 4, loo 

Since now most of the men I have met in wdships and from 

in the southern part of the slate have suff prosperity that 

nothing have worked themselves up to sue a ^ energy and 
here they were able to take large farms an '7°^, ^ j the con- 
insight for the benefit of themselves and their ctuJ ^ ^ 

elusion that their emigraUon from the natiw important, moral- 

useful to them economically, but also, and s is m about emi- 

ly. And this, ladies and gentlemen, is flie great ^ nrosoerity without 
gration. If one could not here attain econom borne in the old 
deteriorating morally, it would be better to n e ^ 

uuuntry in the most miserable hovek For w^ 

1» win all the gold in the world, if be In" Swedish, 

Therefore I say to you : Be a^ecd “”rl&;donenno.h^ 
Norw egian, and Danish men and women, P another, and he 

As the hearptr nf rtptirp nnd harmony you mus 
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loNTJ goes ilh Cotl, for God is Io\e. But do not misundentand me : 
I tlo not \n{$}» to say tint the ScandinaMins should form a power all to 
lhem^cl^cs or Ijc a state svithin the state. No. that is by no means my 
desire. .My reading In hirtorj- )ias been sufficient to contince me that 
allempU of tlut nature are doometl to failure. On the contniry, I bclicse 
that it is Uie sacred duly of the emisrants who wish to make this country 
llieir future home and who h.i\e taken the oath of allegiance to this 
society, to {jccome united and assimilated with the natn-e population of 
the countrj', the Americans, toleam the English language and tofamilbr- 
izc ihemseh cs w ith and uphold the spirit and institutions of the Repub- 
lic. The sooner ihu comes about, tlie better 
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*11, 3-14, 65. 79. 184, 205. 223. 243, 
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Johnson, President Andrew, 434 
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grant, 238 
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21 U5 241.275.357.413 
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UferatuTc on tbc frontier, 326-327, 
332. 345. 843. 319 

LKestoeV, 85, 249 diseases. 312, jnetli- 
ods of raising, 183, 234, prices. 51, 
225. 227, 325, 13S-339, 410, raising. 
423 

Using costs. California. 21 1. 218 
Locust pliguc. 251, 401, 406, 407 
Lofihus, Ole, Minnesota settler, 424 
log rafts, 378, 387, 411i crews. 378. 
387 

Loneliness. 301-30 1 
Losses and resesses, immigrant. 5. 42. 
50. 68-439, 181. 232-231, 251, 830. 
314.430 

Lncas, ftobert. governor of fowa. 124 
Lutheran church, 0. 413, CS-60. 135- 
151 piuilm. 200, 210-211, 317, 386. 
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141, 273, frontfer communion serv- 
ice 138,37$ KoshVoftong congrega- 
tion founded. 139. Minnesota, 443. 
Tetas. 321, 327, 328, 317. 811. 318- 
847, Waupaca, M’is , r)<urc)i. 3S2 
Lydeman. Chrlstitne, 200 
LyLle,] K .and MusVego Church, 101 

MooncJsfldende, religious publication, 
274 

MicVinae Island, cleserib'sl, 163-161 
Marllnae Strait, deseribed, 1&3. 161 
MacLeish, Archibald, mioted, 10 
Madison, Wit: acncultiire, 212, de- 
stTjbed. 379-330, life In. 218, 203- 
203 

Madsen, Custav, gold miner, 241 
Mabrb. 75. 177. 181 
Malmln, Cunnar J., 135, 205 
Manners American ssajmen, 306, on 
frontier, 381 

Mapje fiigae, maiing. 21. 181 
Mafahalt, William B , Cos emor of Min- 
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.Martfio, emigrant sessel, 400 
Mattilc. tlaion, refugee, 80 
Maueraaien, Prd'T. t-lt!er, SI 
8fjy Seventeenth cefefiration, ?58 
Mrasles. 381, 406 
Medgaardeo. Ole. d-ath. 417 
Sftdgaarden, Toticf. fowa setller, 417 
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Medical practice: on emigrant vessels, 70, sickness in, 73, soJ descnbed. 


100, 106-107; on the frontier, 64- 
63, 75-81 poffim, 253, 323, 435 
Meidell, Christian, 309, 316, 31&-319 
Meidell, Ditmar, Norwegian editor, 
309, “Oleana,” 283 

MeideD, Frithjof, 12: death, 301; dis- 
cussed, 301-302, letters, 303-320 
Melby, Sigurd, translator, 443 
Mercer's Oilony, Tes., 335-336 
Methodist church, 347. camp meebngs, 
324, 362-563, Minnesota, 443, Tex- 
as, 324 

Mexicans, cattle raising, 249 
Mexico, 217, war with, 133 
Michigan: climate, 164, d“scribed, 162. 

163, 164, flora, 163, sickness in, 75 
Milwaukee, Wis., 32, 70. 71. 122, 431 : 
chanty, 154, 172, descnbed, 166, 
207, 379. Ole Bull's >uit. 276 
Milwaukee House, frontier hotel, de- 
scnbed, 166 

Mims, Edwin, Jr., quoted, is, i 
Mmeral Point, \Vu., 120 
Minerals, 78: coat 254. 284, gold, 223- 
256 posnmj lead. 78. 120, 124, 132 
Mining: gold. 232-2S6, lead, 78, 124, 
132 

Minnesota, 338' agnculture, 422, cli- 
mate. 423. 433, 436-137. 441, Dai». 
ish immigrants, 444, descnbed 441, 
discussed 419^46, frontier life de- 
scnbed, 422-430, 436, Lutheran 
church, 443, railroads, 433. 43S, Nor- 
wegian settlements, 13, 432, 437, 
443, recommended, 441, Norwegian 
settlers, 445, reLgion, 434, soil de- 
scnbed, 439, 441, Swedish settle- 
ments, 432, 437, thunderstorms, 
434-435 

Minnesota Historical Society, wii 
Minnesota State Board of Immigialion, 
422 

Missionary work. Amencaa, S7, Eng- 
hsh, 163. French. 439 
Mississippi, climate, 133 
-Misiissippi R/ver: described, 3S7, log 
rafts. 378, 3S7. 431. nver boats, 337; 
IraiBc on, 337; trastl on, 43, 53, wirs- 
ler travel, 123. 133 

Missouri: climate. 40, 133, described. 
132. eiplored, 17-18, land, 40, Ncr- 
we^n settlement, 34, 46^48, rec- 
ommended, 37, 4^ 125, report oa. 
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Aslak, settler, 84 
Mohawk Vallw, described, 158 
M^klebye, Hefge K., letter, 298 
Money. 86, 182. 183, 188-189, 3S5- 
386. exchange. 74, 102, 153 
KfonongaLa Count)', Minn , Sioux Out- 
break. 428-429 
Montreal, described. 390-391 
Morch, ToUef, and Muskego Church, 
194 

^fonson,S E. quoted, 4 
Mormon chur^, 178, 162, 185 
Xioms and Company, British shippmg 
company, 106 
Mosmutoes, 174, 436 
Mulder, William, quoted, vui, 4 
Munkrttstad. Brazilian immigrant, 233 
Music, at Oleana, 285-286, camp meet- 
ings, 324, on emigrant ship. 96, Ole 
Bull's concerts. 250, 259, 276, 285, 
316, on the frontier, 220, 263, 577, 
384, 395. 397, singing schools, 272, 
273 

Muskego Church. 194 
Muskego manifesto, 6, 178, 191-194 
Muskego Settlement, 61^2, 64, 122, 
136, 200, 208. 257-258. described, 
138, gyowih, 257-258, immigrant 
newspaper, 149-lSO, Lutheran ctm- 
tnn-ersy, 144-145, manifesto, 191- 
191, sickness, 146, 176-177 
Muskrats. 415 

Narrum. Nils (Niels) H.- emigration de- 
bate, 144-145, 179, letter, 193-201 
Natchez. Miss., climate, 131 
Nattestad, Ansten, 67, 70- and Byn- 
nmg's True Account of Americo. 62- 
63; letter, 65-68 

Nattestad. Ole, pioneer dianst, 62. 61, 
67.70 

Negroes. 207. 531, 369 eharacterizei 
•»19 freed, 330, immigrant attitude 
toward. 53-54. in Panama. 225. re- 
bnoD. 305. sbi erv. 219. 221 . steam- 
bwt took, 391. Texas, 340 
Nerland. Johann-s, Brazilian Immi- 
grant, 238 , 

Neumann, Bishop Jacob, emigration de- 
bate. 5^ 60 
New Bergen. 294 
New Jersey, agriculture. 257 
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New NoTwiy, iSO-300 pa«<m: condl- Norw^bn Evangelical Lutheran 
ttons. 200-100, dwCTibed. 2St-2S5. Church, orgatuzed. 273 
237 N'oruegian tmmip^nts: dcjcnbcu, ni. 

New (hleani. Immigrant port, 43. SI. lM.303-3(M.S05:womendiscussod. 
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New flm, Minn., 371. Slou* Outbreal, NorwcRnn Lutheran congregation, 
42S KmhkonongPraine, 139 

New York City, devmbed. 291-262 Norwegian Lutheran Synod. 3S6 
New Yoilt-Erie Railroad. 2S9-290 Nunenc*. 270, 396 

New YotV Stale, derenbed, 157-15S. 
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